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Pay Equity for Minnesota Coaches: You Know It Won't Come Easy 



Athletics, a fishbowl for gender equity, is a public 
arena where the line gets drawn in the dirt: between the 
men and women, the revenue and non-revenue sp>orts, 
the highly paid and less highly paid coaching p>ositions. 

At the University of Minnesota, the melodrama is 
unfolding day by day. In this case, Snidely Whiplash is 
played by a woman, athletic director for women Chris 
Voelz, and the Damsels in Distress are women's basket- 
ball coach Linda Hill-MacDonald and recently fired 
women's volleyball coach Stephanie Schleuder. Dudley 
Do-right is their Philadelphia attorney, Tim Stoner. 

The issue is salary equity between coaches of 
Minnesota's women's and men's varsity teams, an issue 
that coaches Hill-MacDonald and Schleuder raised over 
a year ago. 

With a 273-163 win-loss record over 13 years as 
head volleyball coach at Minnesota, Schleuder says, "I 
made a decision a couple of years ago to challenge the 
status quo and knew there were risks." 

Women's athletic director Chris Voelz, long known 
for advocating pay equity for women in athletics, 
responded by breaking off negotiations with the two 
women coaches. She raised their salaries significantly, 
although they remained far below those for coaches of 
male teams. 

Divide and Conquer 

Last month, at the conclusion of the volleyball 
season, Voelz announced that volleyball coach 
Schleuder 's contract would not be renewed. She began 
negotiating a contract for coach Hill-MacDonald, whose 
basketball season was just starting. At presstime their 
attorney had rejected the last offer of $80,000 and a 
three-year contract. 

Women Coaches Earn Less 

Hill-MacDonald makes $65,000, while her counter- 
part for the men's basketball team, Clem Haskins, 
makes $115,000 plus media contracts and endorsement 
fees. At $80,000, Hill-MacDonald would earn 65.3% of 
Haskins' base salary. 

Schleuder made $50,000 in 1994, less than most of 
the men's assistant football coaches. There is no men's 
varsity volleyball team. 

Virtually all coaches of Minnesota's women's teams 
earn significantly less than their male counterparts. 
Excluding the football coach's base salary of $125,000, 
in 1993-1994 head coaches of nine male teams earned 
$487,081 for an average of $54^1 20. Head coaches of nine 



Salary Equity for Coaches 

The Minnesota controversy reflects a national trend 
in re-evaluating coaches salaries in light of recent 
gender equity court cases. 

Georgia State University recently had openings for 
coaches or both the women's and men's basketball 
teams. In response to a lawsuit, the University raised 
the salary for the women's coach by $20,000 aind 
lowered that for the men's team by about the same 
amount, offering each $65,000. 

In California, USC women's basketball coach 
Marianne Stanley was replaced as coach last fall, after 
suing the university for $8 million for sex bias. A 
federal appellate court ruled that ^he men's coach had 
a more demanding job and could be paid more. Her 
case is scheduled for trial in January 

At Howard University DC, women's basketball 
coach Sanya Tyler was awarded $1.1 million for gender 
bias in salary and retaliation. 

Attorney Tim Stoner, who represents both coaches 
Schleuder and Hill-MacDonald and was involved in the 
Howard University and the USC case, is the brother of 
Vivian Stringer, University of Iowa women's basketball 
coach. 

women's teams earned $332,361, for an average of 
$36,929. 

In track, gymnastics, golf and tennis, women's 
coaches earn 71 to 89% of their male counterparts' 
salaries. Only the women's swimming team coach 
earns more than the male team coach, by 4%. 

Legal Issues 

At issue is the concept of equal pay for equal 
work, guaranteed under the Equal Pay Act of 1963, 
plus the federal mandates for gender equity under 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. 

But, are the coaches' jobs really equal? 

Yes, says the Women's Basketball Coaches 
Association; men's and women's basketball coaches 
perform substantially the same job requiring compa- 
rable skill, effort and respxinsibility. 

The association believes coaches should be paid 
based on their win-loss records, conference champi- 
onships, NCAA tourney appearances, experience as 
coach, PR activities, recruiting and academic success 
of student-athletes. 

It cautions that the federal Office of Civil Rights 
"has specified that the revenue factor cannot be 
considered in determining salaries." 

In agreement is Sandy Vivas, executive director 




of the American Volleyball Association. "We're disap- 
poin.ced with what's happening in Minnesota/' she 
said. "It shows that when coaches speak out, they get 
retaliated against/' calling the university's tactics of 
divide-and-conquer "classic and not unpredictable." 

Vivas mentioned the recent court case in which 
Cal State-Fullerton agreed to pay its ex-volleyball 
coach Jim Hoffman $1 .65 million after he blew the 
whistle on gender bias in cutting his women's volley- 
ball team and treatment of women athletes. 

"You'd think they'd get the message/' she said, 
referring to colleges and universities. Vivas expects 
Schleuder to sue the university for gender bias. 

A Market Value Plan 

No, they're not the same, says Minnesota 
Women's Athletic Director Chris Voelz, who has long 
been critical of the male economic sports model that 
considers generating revenue a key part of evaluating 
a coach. 

But when push came to shove, the university 
forced Voelz to choose between gender equity for 
coaches or for student athletes. She chose the students: 
"1 have a finite amount of money in my budget... 1 
don't want to intentionally dismantle my other sports. 
We have a broad-based program here, 10 teams with 
many services. Our responsibility is to the student- 
athletes first," she said. 

"When the day comes that I am told to give the 
same job description to the woman - fill the seats and 
bring in X amount of revenue - then pay may change 
as well," she says. "But right now. I'd like to make 
certain that we have our own voice. It's about differen- 
tiation, not just discrimination." 

Although Voel*: is one of many athletic leaders 
seeking to restructure salaries for all men's and 
women's coaches, she controls only those for the 
women's teams, so her direct influence is limited to 
those decisions affecting only women. (See "Value 
Differences..." page 1, W/HE December 1994.) 

In comparison to her counterpart, men's athletic 
director McKinley Boston, Voelz does better than the 
women coaches. She has 10 sports, a budget of $4.4 
million and salary of $89,600. Boston has 10 sports, a 
budget of nearly $13 million and salary of $103,000. 

It's The Law 

Both Schleuder and Hill-MacDonald testified 
earlier this year in favor of a bill that resulted in a state 
law requiring the University of Minnesota to report to 
the legislature by January 15 on its progress in assuring 
gender equity and eoual pay. 

Attorney Stoner oelieves women coaches are 
victims of gender bias throughout the department, 
citing the example of sports camps, in which male head 
coaches are allowed to be entrepreneurs and run the 
camps, while women are required to lead the camps 
and paid only for a week's extra work. 

Stoner advised University of Minnesota leaders to 
review the results of lawsuits over gender equity 
across the countiy and ask, "Why not put ourselves on 
the front end of tnis issue insteaa of running to the 
courthouse?" 

This article is based on a series of reports in the Mimiea^M^Us Star- 
Tribune (April 16, September 25, October 21, December 10 and 13, 
1994) provided by sportswriter Jay Weiner, The NCAA Netvs of 
Ortober 31, 1994, and statements by the Women's Basketball 
Coaches Association and the American Volleyball Association. 



Dept by Dept, All Woman Profs Keep Jobs 
Despite Budget Crisis at Catholic School 

After the president of St. Bonaventure 
University NY announced last May that cutting 
$6 million from the budget required reducing the 
faculty by 25%, and all 22 of those laid off would 
be tenur^ men, 11 of them eventually filed 
gender discrimination complaints with the EEOC. 

"It's hard to justify retaining untenured 
women and letting tenured men go, but we felt 
we had no choice/' explained President Robert J. 
Wickenheiser. 

Since women comprised only 17% of the 120 
faculty members, he said, cutting untenured jobs 
would further reduce the percentage of wonien 
faculty. "It's a Catch-22 situation." The Board of 
Trustees is 1(30% in support of his decision. 

Of the 11 men filing complaints, eight of them 
are in all-male departments, he said. 

At the school's request, EEOC investigators 
came out promptly, Wickenheiser said, b^ause 
"the more we wait, the more we get hurt." 

Although the EEOC has not yet announced its 
findings, Wickenheiser said he fully expects a 
ruling in the school's favor, "The EECXZ woman 
was smiling at me more after I explained that we 
went department-by-department, not across the 
board, in determining where to make the cuts." 

Noting a "wonderful" number of women in 
administration at the school, he said, "Getting 
equity in faculty is more difficult, when we are so 
heavily tenured. I was shocked that we were that 
far behind in women faculty ." 

After news of the school's budget crisis, two 
young teniired women faculty reluctantly accepted 
job offers elsewhere. Both said they wished they 
could believe their jobs at St. Bonaventure were 
safe, but felt they couldn't jeopardize their careers 
by taking the risk of staying. 
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NEWSWATCH 



Smith Taps African-American as President 

The first African-American to lead either an Ivy 
League or Seven Sisters school is Ruth Simmons, who 
will become Smith College's ninth president on July 1. 

Simmons, 49, is now vice provost at Princeton 
University and a leading black studies scholar. 

The youngest of 12 children, she grew up in Texas 
and attended New Orlean's Dillard University, 
Wellesley College, George Washington University and 
Harvard University. 

"I've seen what women's colleges can do for 
women - especially in developing self-esteem and in 
preparing them for careers in non-traditional fields - 
and Tm eager to direct Smith's vital efforts in this 
area," Simmons said. 

She has served in administrative posts at Spelman, 
Princeton, Radcliffe, Cal State-Northridge, the Univer- 
sity of New Orleans and USC. 

U of British Coliunbia Puts 15 Women 
In Pipeline to Top Leadership Posts 

Fifteen women gained administrative positions at 
the University of British Columbia recently, but 
"We're not leading the pack" when it comes to 
women administrators, says Libby Nason, assistant to 
the president. 

"We need more women in executive, decision- 
making positions, not just as directors," she said. Of 
the 15, nine are directors, three are associate deans, 
two are associate VPs and one is department chair. 

Noting that UBC has men as president, five VPs 
and nine deans, Nason said the movement is in the 
right direction, but the university is not doing enough 
in appointing women to top positions. 

Ivies Lag in Tenuring Women Faculty 

Smug in their prestigious reputations and heavy 
endowments, some Ivy League colleges have been 
conspicuously slow to add women to their roster of 
tenured faculty, according to the fall 1994 issue of 
Radcliffe's Coinmmcemenil Reunion '94 magazine. 

While the average nationwide is 30.7% of tenured 
faculty being women, in the Ivies it's much lower. 

% of tenured faculty 

School/Dept who are women 

Dartmouth 15.0% 

Princeton 12.0 

Harvard A&S 10.8 

The Radcliffe College Alumnae Association has 
urged Harvard to ''move swiftly to increase the 
number of tenured women faculty in its facilities, 
particularly the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, as an 
urgent priority,./' Radcliffe and Harvard are compan- 
ion schools, sharing facilities and faculty. 

The Eadcliffe group recently raised mure than 
$60,000 to fi.nd a one-ycar Bunting Institute fellow- 



ship to allow a woman junior faculty member at 
Harvard to pursue research exclusively in the 1995- 
1996 academic year. 

Update: Brown U Vs Women Athletes 

Getting out its big, expensive guns, lawyers 
defending Brown University sought to prove that 
women students are inherently less interested in 
participating in varsity athletics than men. 

"It was ridiculous," according to Lynette 
Labinger, lead attorney for the nine women athletes 
seeking sports opportunities equal to those for men 
under Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments. 

Citing a 115-pagc report and testimony from a 
Texas economist supporting the myth that women 
just don't like to do sports that "must have cost them 
$100,000," Labinger expects Brown's tactics to 
backfire. "If they spent all this money and still can't 
prove their case, that says something too." 

Final testimony and oral arguments in the case 
were held in December, but it will be another couple 
of months before it's over, Labinger predicts. 

"They don't know what to do, so they're keeping 
all their options open, trying to draw it out and make 
it as hard for us as possible," she said. 

Due Process Violations Reinstate Prof 

The professor accused of describing a belly 
dancer as jiggling like jello on a plate with a vibrator 
underneath has won a settlement against the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 

J. Donald Silva got to rebini to his teaching post, 
$170,000 in legal fees and $60,000 in back pay, plus 
removal of references to the case on his record. 

New Hampshire dropped its appeal, while the 
A A UP found the school had violated Silva's rights to 
academic due process, according to The Chronicle of 
Higher Education on December 14, 1994. 

NILD Names Masterson as New Director 

As program director at the Johnson County 
Community College career center, Maiy Ellen 
Masterson learned firsthand the value of National 
Institute for Leadership Development programs. 

Beginning this month, she'll join NILD Executive 
Director Carolyn Desjardins, who continues to 
preside at the leadership development workshops for 
women in community colleges. 

Masterson starts the job with "equal parts of 
excitement and abject terror," she says, noting that 
she'll be doing what she likes to do test: help people 
uncover the»r own abilities and believe in themselves, 
connect people to others and to ideas, and give them 
information to improve their lives. 

Fifty women will meet her at the January 14 -20 
workshop in Phoenix. A few spots remain in the 
programs in San Jose April 29-May 5, and Chicago 
June 3-9. Call (602) 285-7494 for details. {WUdE editor 
MDW will participate at Chicago, so she and Carolyn 
can celebrate a mutual June 6 birthday.) 
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Matchmaking Firms Search For a Good Fit 



When it comes to filling key leadership posi- 
tions, schools often turn to search firms for help. At a 
cost of one-third of the px)sition's annual salary, 
search firms match institutional needs and the 
people willing to fill them. 

These days, not all search firms are biased in 
favor of male candidates. In fact, some of the smaller 
ones may even specialize in placing women. 

"I make a strong effor* to find women who are 
qualified,'' says Maria Perez, founder and president 
of New York-based Perez-Anon Consultants, Inc. "I 
suppose I take a perverse delight in showing that 
there are women who can do these jobs." 

In ten years, her firm has placed three women as 
presidents, ten women as VTs and many more as 
deans and directors of key academic support units. 

The Search 

The most important goal of a good search firm, 
according to Perez, is selling the institution and 
position to people who don't necessarily read the 
want ads or respond to impersonal letters sent to 
hundreds of people. 

Frequently this means 
women. In fact, Perez says 
that search firms should be 
held accountable for "helping 
to ensure that affirmative 
action takes place." 

In addition to advertising 
the position both formally and informally, checking 
resumes and references, her search firm visits the 
campus to do a "mini sociological study," learning 
the school's culture, experiences and expectations. 

The Candidates 

Her firm also closely studies candidates on the 
short list, looking for a good fit. Intangibles that 
influence the decision will nevar appear on a resume 
or application, but they can make all the difference 
between a good and a bad pairing of school and 
candidate, Perez says. 

She lists these examples: style of operating, sense 
of humor, basis of decision-making, reactions to 
stress, handling anger, how they look, sound and 
feel. And environmental matching is impx)rtant: A 
big-city person may not feel at ease in a small town, 
and vice-versa. 

But this doesn't mean candidates should be 
helpless bystanders ir. the hiring process. 

Set Your Goals 

Women looking to climb the ladder to adminis- 
trative posts should make themselves visible on 
campus by serving on committees and joining or 
leading professional organizations. And it helps to 
draw attention to one's self by publishing or serving 
as a speaker or panelist at conferences. 

But according to Perez, first a woman must 
decide if administrative work is really suited for her. 
"It's not all that glamorous or easy," she warns. 

And she should know. Ten years ago, she was 
an administrator in the City University of New York 
(CUNY) system, being groomed for a presidential 



spot. But the first time she got an offer, she realized 
that administration wasn't her thing. Instead, she 
decided to start her own search firm. 

The Short List 

So you decide you want the job, you're well 
qualifi^, and you find your name on the short list. 
Now what? 

Assume you will be offered the job. Perez has 
heard many women say, "Oh, I'd never assume I'll 
get the job." Her male counterpart is more likely to 
make that assumption, and so he may be more 
prepared to explain in detail what he needs. 

"A greater number of women do not think things 
through enough, " says Perez. "They're focused in 
terms of salary, but not on the full dimension of what 
they need. There is nothing more frustrating than 
asking what it will take to get someone to Podunk 
University, and getting no concrete answer." 

Do your homework, Perez advises learning about 
the institution, the position, the exp>ectations, the 
people you'll report to and the people who'll report 
to you. It is also important to 
find out about the community, 
and make sure you'll feel 
comfortable there. 

For example, one finalist 
made several trips to the 
community, spending time 
there incognito. She talked to 
people on campus, and contacted people who were 
in the same px)sition on similar campuses. 

"She was able to very skillfully negotiate some 
things that never existed at that institution previ- 
ously," Perez recalls. "She got full-time household 
help, the right to change her staff, and a severance 
package in case things didn't work out." 

This woman avoided what Perez says is a 
common mistake for presidential candidates: 
accepting the job without considering all the respon- 
sibilities that go along with the presidential house. 
Even if the house is in good shape (which you 
should check out), Perez warns that upkeep is 
especially difficult for single women or those who 
don't have help. 

"Are you expected to work all day and then 
come home and make cookies and tea, serve a 
reception, mow the lawn and shovel the snow?" 

Perfortn a balancing act in the interview. This is 
where the biases against women may be strongest 
and most difficult to overcome. Women need to 
listen carefully and respx)nd thoughtfully, without 
appearing wishy-washy. If that's not hard enough, 
women may have to contend with what Perez dubs 
the Hillary Clinton syndrome - a bias against 
intelligent, strong-willed women. 

Perez advises a woman navigating this minefield 
to be ready to give concrete examples of decisions 
she's made, but to emphasize that this is how she 
dealt with situation A, and that she knows the same 
vSolution may not fit in situations B or C. 

Recogftize their biases. It's a fact that more 
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...if they do not select you, they may not 
have been prepared for you. And in that 
case, they don't deserve you. 

- Maria Perez 



Humor Can Help Crack the Glass Ceiling 



attention is paid to how a woman 
looks, dresses and sounds when she 
enters a room, says Perez. "And it is 
important to recognize that there's 
much less willingness to gamble on 
the potential of a woman than a 
man." 

But she says to keep in mind that 
the most unlikely people may be 
your advocates, and that women will 
not always side with other women. 
Again Perez says one of the best 
ways to overcome these biases is "to 
be able to describe and interpret a 
rational pattern of decision making 
that you've set early in your career." 

Communicate with the search 
firm. The search firm is an ideal 
place to present a list of questions 
about the job. And it is also impor- 
tant to let the search firm know 
what you need and what you are 
thinking. 

"When you are a candidate, a 
search firm is working with you, not 
against you," says Perez. "You also 
have a responsibility to let the search 
firm know what is happening on 
your end." 

Tricks of the Trade 

It's hard to guess whether or 
not you'll be offered the job, and 
sometimes perceptions can be 
skewed, says Perez. But there are 
some positive signs a candidate can 
look for. 

"We ask candidates what they 
would need to accept the position, 
if offered. We ask if there are any 
impediments to accepting it," she 
reveals. "Another good sign is if we 
ask when she would be available to 
start, if hired." Yet another clue is 
when a search firm asks permission 
to check references that aren't on 
your reference list. 

But what Perez doesn't recom- 
mend is excessive worrying. She 
advises keeping in mind that while 
the search process can stressful, it's 
also a game that can be fun: "It's 
educational and entertaining, and 
it can reveal a whole lot about 
yourself. 

"And in the end if they do not 
select you, they may not have been 
prepared for you/' adds Perez. 

"And in that case, they don't 
deserve you." 

MC 

Contact Maria Perez at Peav.-Arton 
Consultants, 350 Lexington Ave., New 
York NY lOOlC, PAD 986-1630. 
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Ed. note: Oftett zoomen in 
professional situations are accused of 
not having a sense of humor. (Recall 
the story of a customer at a feminist 
bookstore asking for the humor section, 
and being told there isn't one.) 

Rather, the problem is that women 
on campus are striving to be taken 
seriously in a man's ivorld, and only 
those zoith strong self-confidence dare 
to jeopardize what they perceive to be 
their tenuous positions by using 
humor and risking being misunder- 
stood. These ideas may help more 
women take the risk. 

From an article by Alleen Pace Nilson, 
professor of English at Arizona State 
University in Initiatwes, #2, 1994. 

Performers relate that humor 
can be a difficult tool to use well. It 
can build good will, yet it can 
deprecate the user. 

It's difficult to exf>ect others to 
laugh at you one minute, as you 
laugh at yourself, and then in the 
next to take seriously your pro- 
posal to restructure a major 
division. 

Using humor in a meeting can 
have positive effects. As a social 
I lubricant, it can build the cohesive- 
. ness of the group. As a stimulant, 
it can shake up the participants 
and get their minds working. As 
an influencer, it can convince or 
persuade by example. 

Women on campus tend to use 
its social effects, but are far less 
likely to use it as a stimulant or to 
convince others. 

While humor can be a nega- 
tive factor to belittle or make 
power plays, as it is frequently 
used by male leaders on campus, it 
can also be an effective communi- 
cation tool that can: 

• Make meetings more 
productive, by relaxing and 
refreshing participants. 

• Bring others to your way of 
thinking. 

• Consi)le and bolster others 
when things look grim. 

• Entertain others at the 
meeting. 

• Deflate the egos and sacred 
cows of pompous antagonists. 

Consider humor as a commu- 
nication tool, to be used when 
relevant and appropriate. In order 



to be able to decide IF, WHEN and 
HOW to use it at the proper time, 
we must first develop the skill. 

Here are some tips to start 
using humor in your campus job: 

Start modestly. Get into it 
slowly, doing only those things 
you feel comfortable with: cartoons 
on a bulletin board or attached at 
the bottom of a memo, funny cards 
or gifts. Positive feedback will give 
you confidence to continue. 

Collect gems in a file. Memory 
fades, so jot down good jokes, 
anecdotes, stories and sayings that 
you can relate at appropriate times 
to make a p>oint. Even if they've 
heard it before, perhaps listeners 
forgot it, or will enjoy your new 
twist to make it fit the situation. 

Build on your expertise. 
Remember what worked, and 
repeat it for a new audience. 

Stories that are true and personal 
are much more successful than 
those that are canned or distant. 
Details are important, as they relate 
to your own situation. 

Use props. Visual fun can help 
people recall the situation and get a 
chuckle. Pins, Groucho glasses and 
other props give a focus to the fun. 

Plan for recurring events. If 
situations are likely to recur, be 
prepared with appropriate tactics. 
For example, professors who 
always have trouble getting 
students to sit in the front of the 
room have used candies on the 
front row of chairs, folded up those 
in the back rows and lowered their 
voices to a whisper to encourage 
coming forward. 

(In a workshop on advertising, 
the speaker taped $2 bills under the 
front row of chairs, noting "It pays 
to be up front.") 

Bone up on humor. There are 
dozens of books on using humor in 
professional situations. Favorites 
are Using Humor for Effective 
Business Speaking (PcrvQi, 1989) and 
The Light Touch: Hozu to Use Humor 
for Business Success (Kushner, 1990). 

It also helps to have at hand a 
collection of quotations, available 
at various bookstores and libraries. 

Humor can be an effective way 
to make a point, with subtlety and 
grace, a tool women can use to 
progress in leadership on campus, 
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Donna Shavlik, head of Office for Women in Higher 
Education of the American Council on Education, says 
women on campus need to emphasize changing the system to 
value the differences that women bring, not becoming part 
of the patriarchy of higher education. To accomplish that 
goal, more women need to hold leadership positions on 
campus. 

Wonien can bring a fresh perspective, a different view 
on recurring problems and renewed energy to invigorate a 
campus, plus a commitment to serving all the diverse 
meinbers of its communities. 

To assure that the pool of candidates for leadership 
positions on your campus includes women, alert your 
school's human resources department and the chairs of 
search committees to this new resource to reach and 
support women. 

For additional information on how to reach 10,000 
women administrators and faculty each month for just 
$230, call Chris Carman at (608) 251-3232. leadline is the 
20th of the month. 



Hi g hland 

Community College 

PRESIDENT 

The Buaxd of Trusle«s of HIghtond Community College invite* nominations and 
applications for the position of President of Highland Community College. 

HCC is the oldest institution of higher education in Kansas. Founded in 18S8. today 
it is a<comprchensive community college. Tlic town of Highland and the College 
campus are located in Doniphan county in Uic very northeastern section of Kansas. The 
campus is in a rural settmg 25 miles west of St. Joseph. MO, 10 miles south of the 
Nebraska state line. 85 miles from Kansas City, and 80 miles from the Kaiuas state 
capital ofTopeka. Associate degree and certificate programs are offered in both on and 
off campus settings. The College serves a diverse student body with a traditional age 
residential populationof 300of the 600cam pus students and over 1800 non.tradilional 
students in a 7 1/2 county regional service area. HCC received ten years renewed 
accreditation in the fall of 1988. 

Presidential qualifications will be reviewed according to the following criteria: 

- Earned doctorate degree from an accredited institution; 

• Demonstrated professional advancement and career growth in community college 
or higher education; 

• Proof of positions held requiring fiscal and personnel su^iervision; 

- Proof uf ability to identify and secure state and federal grant funding; 

- Excellent communication ability in botli oral and written forms; 

- A commitment to community service and legislative representation; 

- A sensitivity to the unique needs and goals of students, faculty, staff and a 
commitment to representing these diverse groups; 

- A commitment to quality instruction, scholarship, and student service; 

■ Ability to provide leadership in working with the goal attainment of the College's 
Foundation; 

■ Demonstrated experience in delivery of instruction to non -traditional part-time 
students in business and industry and off campus settings; 

- Ability to provide leadership in working with the elected Board of Trustees, the 
appointed Foundation Board of Directors, and various appointed program advisory 
boards to maintain positive community, program, and legislative relations. 

Application Process: Applicants arc requested to submit the following information 
to be considered; •letter of application •current professional resume *copy of 
unofficial transcripts (official transcripts required on employment) *three written 
letters of reference •five names, addresses, and phone numbers of professional 
references who can relate to the applicant's qualificatioits. Final applicants will be 
provided a presidential application form to complete and return 

Addressallappllcatluns, nomination, and Inquiries to; Dr. C uigM' l--, Chair 
man. Presidential Search Committee, Highlarxl Conununiiy College, P.U. Mox 68, 
Highland, KS 66035. Closing Date; January 16.1995. Salary and Benefits The 
presidential position offers a salary of $60,000 with an excellent benefits package 
including presidential residence. 



Universits' 



PROVOST/ 

ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT 

Colorado State University invites applications/ nominations for 
the ^ition of PROVOST/ ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT. As the 
institution's chief academic administrative officer, the 
Provost/AVP leads academic programs and support units and 
actively participates in faculty governance. The academic 
programs are organized into the eight Colleges of Agricultural 
Sdences, Veterinary Medicine k Biomedical Sciences, and the 
Graduate School, the Division of Continuing Education, and 
Armed Forces Services. Other units which report to the Office of 
the Provost/AVP are: Cooperative Extension, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the Colorado State Forest Service, the 
University libraries. Instructional Services, Summer Session, 
Equal Oppcjrtimity/ Affirmative Action, the Help for Education k 
Life Planning (HELP)/Success Center, International Education, and 
the University Honors program. Tlte Provost/AVP chairs the 
Council of Deans, is co-chair of the Diversity Coordinating 
Committee, and is a member of the President's Cabinet, the 
Executive Budget Committee and the University Strategic Plannuig 
Committee. Faculty governance responsibilities include ex of'ido 
membership on the Faculty Council and several of its key 
committees. 

Qualified applicants must demonstrate: 

• A distinguished record in teaching, scholarship/ 
research/creative activity, and service within the context of higher 
education, sufficient to warramt appointment as Professor with 
tenure in one of the academic units of the imiversity. A terminal 
degree is required. 

• Line administrative and leadership experience with increasing 
academic responsibility in higher education and commitment to 
the mission of a contemporary land-grant imiversity. 

• An ability to lead strategic institutional planning and implement 
actions to achieve these plans. 

• A commitment to shared university governance. 

• An ability to develop and promote positive public relations with 
appropriate groups and org^zations and to articulate the role of 
a contemporary comprehensive land- grant imiversity to a diverse 
public. 

Colorado State University is the state's land-grant institution, and 
a Carnegie I research imiversity. The total university budget in 
1994-95 is $390 million. Research funding is at an annual level of 
approximately $130 million, about 70% of which is from 
contracts and grants. Enrollment is approximately 21,500 
students, with graduate and professional students comprising 
about 18% of the total. The university employs about 1^00 
academic faculty of whom 1,000 are on tenure-track 
appointments, 1,000 administrative-professionals, and 2,100 
classified staff. Colorado Slate University is located in Fort 
Collins, situated 65 miles north of Denver near the Foothills of the 
Rockies. 

Nominations/applications to: Dr. Judson M. Harper, Chair, 
Search Committee for Provost/AVP, Office of Vice President for 
Research, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, CO 80523; 
FAX: 303/491-5541; E-mail: jharper#vines. colostate.edu. More 
complete position description available by calling 303/491-7194. 

Ijettere of nomination must be on file on 5:(W p.m. MST, January 
30, 1995 and include full contact information for nominees). 

Completed applications must be received by 5:00 p.m. MST, 
Februai^ 10, 1995 and Include: brief statement (2 pages) 
expressing philosophy and approach to the administration of a 
modern land-grant university; current resume; and names, 
addresses and telephone numb^ of five references (who will not 
be contacted without the approval of the candidate). If so desired, 
please include a written request that your application remain 
confidential until such time aa finalists are idendfied. 

Colorado StaU University is an AAIEO Employer, 
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Texas A&M University 



Executive Vice President and Provost 

Texas A&M University invites nominations and applications for the position of Executive Vice President cind Provost. 

The holder of the position is the second ranking administrative officer eind chief academic officer of this comprehensive 
research university comprised of 2^00 faculty members and over 40,000 students, of whom more than 600 are National 
Merit Scholars and almost 20 percent are graduate or professional-degree students. 

Texas A&M University, which opened for classes in 1876, is the state's oldest institution of higher learning and one of 
the few universities in the country to hold land-grant, sea-grant and space-grant designations. The main campus of 
Texas A&M University is located in College Station, Texas. The University, including affiliated state agencies, with 
research funds in excess of $322 million a year, ranks among tlie top 10 institutions in the nation for research and 
dev'elopment expenditures as reported to the National Science Foundation. Texas A&M University is among the top 
ten universities in endowment. 

• THE MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE POSITION AI^: 

•To provide the academic and administrative leadership necessary to ensure the highest standards of 
excellence in all acadentic programs and activities. 

•To function as a key member of the top leadership team of the university. 

• To direct, through the college deans and the associate/ assistant provosiS, the academic programs 

in resident instruction, research, and continuing education and support ser\dces for the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences, Architecture, Business Administration and Graduate School of Business, Education, 
Engineering, Geosciences and Mfiritime Studies, Libera'. Arts, Medicine, Science, and Veterinary Medicine. 

•To review the selection, tenure and promotion of academic faculty. 

•To exercise oversight of the recruitment and admission of students. 

•To oversee planning for academic and physical facilities. 

•To oversee the development of budgets and the effective mcinagement of resources within these budgets. 

•To serve as Acting President in the absence of the President. 

• THE MAJOR QU ALinCATIONS FOR THE POSHION ARE: 

• A strong record of academic accomplishment. 

• Proven administrative capabilities and experience. 

• A commitment to higher education in the form of teaching, scholarship, research, and faculty development. 
•Commitment to cultural, ethnic and gender diversity. 

• Excellent interpersonal, speaking and writing skills. 

• Ability to provide visionary leadership. 

Texas A&M University affirms diversity as essential to its missions, is an equal opportunity, affirmative action 
employer/ educator, and encourages applications cind nominations of women and minorities. The Search Committee 
will begin the screening of candidates for Executive Vice President cind Provost on February 1, 1995. Applications, 
nominations cind names of references are encouraged prior to that date. Further information is available upon request. 
Nominations and applications should be sent to: 

Dr. Patricia A. Alexander, Chair 

Search Coiruruttee for the Executive Vice President and Provost 
Texas A&M University 
I Office of the President 

College Station, 'Icxas 77843-1246 
Fax: 409/845-5027 
E-Mail: P-SEARCH@TAMU.EDU 

Please be advised that under Texas law, names and other information concerning applicants or nominees 

may be subject to disclosure upon request. 
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Central Washington University 

Vice President for Student Affairs 

The Prtsideot li responsible for providing leadership and adminis- 
trative direction to a comprehensive student affairs program which com- 
plements and supports the academic mission of the University and 
enriches the quality of student life. 

Minimum Qualifications: • Doctoral Degree firoro an accredited 
institution • Six yean of administrative experience in higher education 
• Six yean of successful leadenhip in the delivery of student related ser- 
vices • A well articulated vision for student services based on student 
learoing, penooai, social, and cultural development • Demonstrated 
commitment and leadership in diversity and gender issue* • Successful 
management of a large budget • Outstanding professional contributions, 
such as, but not limited to: publications; teacl^g; presentations; com- 
munity and public service; staff development 
Preferred Qualifications Sustained record of: • Demonstrated 
achievement in fostering collaboration between academic affairs and 
student services • Successful leadership which shows a commitment to 
maintaining open and effective working relationships with students, 
staff, faculty, administrators, trustees, community and civic leaders * 
Strong skills in communication, mediation, conflict resolution and crisis 
management • Experience in delivering services to both residential and 
commuter students • Experience in meeting the needs of non-traditional 
students and students in programs offered at multiple sites • Successful 
management of fiscal affairs for both state and auxiliary budgets • 
Ability to advocate effectively for the university with public and private 
constituencies • Administrative experience in university athletics • 
Demonstrated achievement in program and staff development assess- 
ment. and evaluation. 

Salary and Benefits are competitive and commensurate with experience 
and credentials. Benefits include TIAA-CREF nctiiemcnt plan. This 
twelve-month position is available July 1. 1995. 
Applicfttion/NomlnatloQ Process: Nominations must be received by 
January 6, 1995. Screening will begin on February 1, 1995 and continue 
until a suitable candidate is found. Complete application consisting of a 
letter of interest and resume showing evidence of the qualifications 
described above, a onc-page vision statement, and the names, addresses, 
and telcpho.-'c numbers of five references. Persons of disability requir- 
ing acconurxxlation during the application and/or interview process 
should cotitact the Affiimative Action Office. Voice (509) %3-2205 
TT>n (509) 963-2207. 

Direct inquiries, nominations, and requests for application materials to: 
Agnes Canedo. chair 

Search Committee for Vice President for Student Affairs 

Central Washingto.. Univeriity 

400 E. 8th Avenue 

Ellcnsbufg. WA 98926-7501 

(509)963-1600 or (509)963-21 1 1 • FAX (509)963-3206 

vpaearch® cwu.edu • A A/EOEHlUe DC Institution 



An Announcement 
for a Position at Your School 

HERE 

• Reaches 10,000 \vomen on 
campuses across the USA & Canada 

• Demonstrates support for \vomen 

• Invites women to bring their skills, 
abilities, perspective and knowledge to 
help your campus face today's and 
tomorrow's challenges 

Call (608) 251-3232 for details. 



University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 

Executive Director 
For University Advancement 

The University of Wisconsin -Eou Claire invites rvominotions I 
and applications for the position of Executive Director for 
University Advancement. Reporting directly to the 
Chancellor ond serving os a member of the Chancellor's 
executive staff, the Executive Director supervises the 
functions of fund raising, alumni relations, news and 
information, publications and public relations. As the 
chief advancement officer of the institution, this individual 
is responsible for the creation, execution ar>d coordination 
of all aspects of fund raising and university advancement. 

Founded in 1916, JW-Eau Claire today is building a 
notional reputation. Its quality undergraduate programs 
are cited by Martin Nemko in 'How to Get an Ivy League 
Education at a State University,' by Sheila Tobias in 
'Revitalizing Undergraduate Science' and in Mof>ey 
Magazine's 1 993 College Guide, which notes that UW- 
Eau Claire is 'worth a special look' among UW System 
institutions. Wth a current enrollment of 1 0,3(X) and 
more than 43,(XX) alumni, UW-Eou Claire's incoming 
undergraduates rank first in academic quality among the 
UW System's 1 1 comprehensive universities. Known os 
Wsconsin's most beautiful campus, UW-Eou Claire is 
located 85 miles east of Minneapolis-St. Paul in the heart 
of the Chippewa Volley, population 1 7 5, (XX) and the 
ecofX>mic center of western Wsconsin. 

Candidates will hove a minimum of five years of 
significant prior experience in advancement activities and 
: demonstrated accomplishments in many, if not oil, of the 
I areas of fund raising, alumni relations, news and 
information, publications and public relations with uji 
institution of higher education or other large organizotlon; 
excellent communication skills and organization; and a I 
minimum of a bachelor's degree with on advanced degree I 
preferred. 

Position available July 1 , 1 995; compensation package 
based upon the candidate's qualifications and experience. 
Applicants should send a letter of interest, a resume and 
the names and telephone numbers of tfiree professional 
references to: 

Carole Holberg, Choir of the Search Committee 
Executive Director for University Advancement 
Office of the Chancellor 
University of Wsconsin- Eau Claire 
Eau Claire, W 54702-4004 
(715) 836-3266 

Nominations and Qpplicotions must be rcceivod by Januory 31 . 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER. 
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Index to 1994 Issues 



The first number indicates the volume, the second indicates the issue (month), and the third indicates the 
page number (3/3/5 means Volume 3, No. 3, page 5). 



ADMINISTRATION 

Altering the campus decisif making culture, 3/3/4 
How to get more women as presidents, 3/5/7 
Grooming yourself for top leadership jobs, 3/7/3 
Sur\ival kit for women administrators, 3/8/9 
Advice to Cornell in selecting new president, 3/10/16 



ATHLETICS 

OCR watchdes for gender bias in sports, 3/6/1 
Woman writer harassed in locker room, 3/2/11 
Some women coaches back macho ethic, 3/4/10 
LSU soccer players sue for varsity status, 3/5/8 
Effects of men coaching women athletes, 3/8/12 
Consultant for gender equity in athletics, 3/10/2 
Bridgeport reinstates gymnastic team ,3/10/3 
Mew HERS institute for athletic admins, 3/11/2 
Wom^'n gain equal ice time in Minnesota, 3/11/3 
Brown U bias against female athletes, 3/11/5 
Male athletes more likely to assault, 3/12/2 
More women coaches, teams and ADs, 3/9/12 



CAREER ADVANCEMENT 



Interim jobs: Stepping stone or trouble? 3/2/1 
Tips for career mobility on campus, 3/2/12 
Lateral moves can lead to advancement, 3/5/11 
How to get /keep top student affairs job, 3^12/11 
Layoffs, Hiring freezes and how they nit women, 3/8/4 
Part I: How to play the negotiation game, 3/10/4 
Part II: Negotiating for a higher salan^, 3/11/12 
Overcoming search committee bias, 3/2/10 
Avoid being hired and set up to fail, 3/5/9 
Low-paying jobs affect long-term success, 3/3/11 



FACULTY (Includes TENURE) 

Opening the departmental door for women, 3/6/10 
Academic freedom Vs sexual harassment, 3/11/4 
Support committee helps Berkeley prof to tenure, 3/1 /1 4 
Vassar College loses suit over tenure bias, 3/7/2 
Understanding campus climate can lead to tenure, 3/8/10 
Women advised "no kids before tenure," 3/5/10 
Choosing a strategy to achieve gender equity, 3/9/10 
Faculty wives witn PhD's ignored, 3/2/11 

FAMILYAVORK POLICIES 
Campuses expand definition of family, 3/1 /I 
Women advised "no kids before tenure," 3/5/10 
What helps poor, single mothers, 3/11/15 

GENDER EQUITY 

Value differences affect gender issues, 3/12/1 
OCR says two Calif schools have climate of bias, 3/6/8 
UC to reveal cost of bias suits, progress on equity, 3/10/1 
Citadel's first woman student starts class, 3/z/9 
Salary gaps by gender in education, 3/3/1 
How to insure your salary is equitable, 3/4/11 
ACLU sues over tost biases against girls, 3/5/2 
How to find and fix gender pay gaps, 3/5/3 
Pay di^arity higher oetween sexes than races, 3/1 /1 7 
Court OKs separate but equal at VMI, 3/6/8 
Title IX implications beyond sports, 3/7/10 
Layoffs, hiring freezes and how they hit women, 3/8/4 
Maiy Baldwin College-bailing out VMl?, 3/8/8 
Moaels for creating gender equity on campus, 3/9/1 
Choosing a strategy to achieve salary equity, 3/9/10 
New woman’s group alternative to feminists, 3/10/3 



CLASSROOM STRATEGIES 
Humor as a barrier-busting tool, 3/3/1 1 
Silence as a strategy of defiance in class, 3/8/11 
Extend comfort zones to end math anxiety, 3/12/12 
Relaxation helps conquer math anxiety, 3/5/10 
Classroom tool to discuss gender bias, 3/10/15 
Professors' friendliness troubles students, 3/7/11 
Radcliffe's classroom self discovery program 3/1/17 
Handling hostile male students, 3/9/4 

COMMUNICATION 

Being flexible improves communication, 3/1/15 
Public speaking with power, 3/3/10 
Coping with difficult personalities, 3/4/9 
Suppt^rting your support staff, 3/7/4 
Women’s centers and women’s studies, 3/11/1 



DISCIPLINES 

A female-friendly science agenda, 3/3/11 
Mindsets that draw women to science, 3/10/5 
Women in architecture increase, then drop, 3 /\ 0 /(> 

Rate women enter men's fields plateaus, i/\0/7 
Adding gender issues to business curriculum, 3/12/14 
What onves women students from science, 3/12/15 
Canadian cd admin programs hostile to women, 3/12/15 



GRANTS, AWARDS AND FUNDS 
Science award canned for bias, 3/1 /13 
Kutztov/n wins W/i/E award, 3/3/8 
W/HE to support two research projects, 3/7/12 

LEADERSHIP 

Penn gets woman president, 3/1/13 
Eastern College's center for women leaders, 3/2/2 
Ups and downs of a department chair ship, 3/4/1 
Many routes to the presidency, 3/5/10 
Woman president revitalizes Chicago U, 3/7/7 
Perils of women working at Catholic schools, 3/8/1 
Avoid being hired and set up to fail, 3/5/9 
Women trustees scarce, 3/4/4 

MENTORING 

Establishing a professional support network, 3/6/4 
Models for mentoring in science, 3/1/5 
Mentoring via cyberspace, 3/3/9 
Supptming your support staff, 3/7/4 
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PERSONAL GROWTH 

Listening as a subversive tactic, 3/1/4 

Part 2: Why Women Don't Support Women, 3/1/16 

Coping, problems solving, decision making, 3/6/3 

Reflections on a half<entury of life lessons, 3/6/12 

Women take negative evaluations personally, 3/7/11 

How to confront conflict without looking petty, 3/9/8 

Reflections on race and ethnicity in education, 3/9/9 

Grooming yourself for top campus leadership, 3/7/3 

POLITICS 

Value differences affect gender issues, 3/12/1 
Ten ways higher ed differs from business, 3/5/12 
Florida attracts women to administration, 3/6/2 
Less info means voters turn to male candidates, 3/8/11 
LFnions no panacea for affirmative action woes, 3/11/14 
Women politicians just as likely to use attack ads, 3/11/15 
If the administration infiltrates women's group, 3/12/4 

PROFILES 

Castor, Betty, University of South Florida, 3/12/3 
Dayton, Linda, Johnson Co. CommuniW College, 3/10/14 
Hollins, Carol, John Tyler Community College, 3/2/3 
Lindsey, LaVerne, University of Tennessee, 3/4/3 
Martinez, Vera, Santa Monica College, 3/6/7 
Saunders, Laura, Highline Community College 3/1/3 
Taliaferro, Barbara, Kutztown University, 3/8/3 

RESEARCH ON GENDER 

Link between career goals, campus involvement, 3/1/17 
Mo * sexual victims among sorority women, 3/2/11 
Woiiien use indirect aggressive strategies, 3/7/11 
Women's college grads have advantages, 3/8/11 
Improve data on violence against women, 3/9/10 
Subjective rewards explain pb satisfaction, 3/9/10 
Belief in a just world affects actions, 3/12/15 
Greetings cards are sexist, 3/12/15 



SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

C<im puses struggle to define sexual harassment, 3/2/4 
California anti-narassment law applies to schools, 3/2/9 
Research predicts increasing sexual harassment, 3/5/10 
Hidden costs of sexual harassment, 3/7/8 
Males less likely to handle complaints by the book, 3/7/11 
Listening to sexual harassment affects women, 3/10/15 
Academic freedom Vs sexual harassment, 3/11/4 

STUDENTS 

Women's studies classes empower, 3/10/15 
An Ivy's effects on students attitudes, 3/11/15 
What draws women to science, 3/6/11 
Career goals linked to campus involvement, 3/1/17 
Women*s college grads are different, 3/8/11 
Disabled student saws off barrier desk, 3/10/2 
Women's colleges increasing in popularity, 3/2/9 
Does Harvard mistreat women students? 3/11/3 
Women's studies classes load to activism, 3/6/1 1 
Working<lass women succeed after Radcliffe, 3/2/11 

SUPPORTING WOMEN 

U of British Columbia strives for women's safety, 3/5/1 
Kutztown U trains women for administrative posts, 3/3/8 
Florida program to increase women administrators, 3/6/2 
New Monterey Bay campus a chance for equity, 3/7/1 
Eastern College's Center for Women in Leadership, 3/2/2 
Support committee helps Berkeley prof to tenure, 3/1/14 



ORDER FORM FOR PAST ISSUES ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

□ YES, I want to catch up on what I missed. Please send thos<? indicated below. I enclose 
payment or institutional purchase order because I know it's a hassle to invoice for this service. 
Each year's issues costs $85, which includes binder and index. Individual issues are priced at $9 
each, or save if ordering three or more: $7 each for three or more (i.e., 3 issue's for $21 , 5 for $30) 
Note: Supply ofso7ne issues is limited. Photocopies may be sent if necessanj. 

1992 Charter Collection, incluues 12 monthly issues, index, 3-ring binder: $85 

1993 Charter Collection, includes 12 monthly issues, index, 3 ring binder: $85 

1994 Charter Collection, includes 12 monthly issues, index, 3 ring binder: $85 

Individual 1994 issues: $9 each, or $7 each if ordering 3 or more. 
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□ Payment enclosed: $ 

□ Bill my credit card: VISA MC 
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□ Institutional purchase order enclosed: P.O. 
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Institution Address 
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October 1994 
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December 1 994 



Send to: Women in Higher Education, 1934 Monroe St., Madison W1 53711 (608) 251-3232 
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Executive Director 
Minnesota State Colleges and 
Universities Project for Automated 
Library Systems (MnSCU/PALS) 

MnSCU/PALS, a provider of automated library systems 
and electronic databases to 75-80 subscribing member 
libraries, seeks an Executive Director, appointment date 
July 3, 1995. MnSCU/PALS designs, plans, develops, 
applies, and integrates technologies within the library and 
information environment to support member libraries and 
provides a base for the information access infrastructure 
in Minnesota. Member libraries include state university, 
community college, technical college, private college, and 
state agency libraries. MnSCU/PALS is supported by 
funds generated through a charging algorithm agreed 
upon in consultation with member libraries. 

The Executive Director serves as the chief operating 
officer of MnSCU/PALS and is responsible for supervising 
17 staff; managing a $2 million budget; providing 
leadership and proposing futtue directions; maintaining 
communications with member libraries and users; serving 
as contact person with both internal and external publics 
and organizations; convening and working with member 
libraries through a Deans, Directors, and Coordinators 
Council and an Executive Committee; and working with 
the MnSCU offices of Academic Affairs and Finance. 
Offices are located on the campus of Mankato State 
University, Mankato, MN. 

Minimum qualifications include the following: 

• Master's degree required. 

• Education in library services and computer information 
services. 

• Experience with library networks, computer networks, 
and/or multi-site information systems. 

• Minimum of five years' management experience in 
library services and/or computer information systems. 

• Experience in management of both budgets and 
personnel G^iring, supervision, and evaluation). 

• Ability to lead and work effectively with large groups to 
develop recommendations and future directions. 

Salary range is $54,858-$90,737, depending upon 
qualitications and experience. 

Letters of application, a complete resume, and names, 
addresses, and phone numbers of five references should 
be sent to the following address: 

MnSCU/PALS Executive Director Search 
Office of Academic Affairs 
Minnesota State Universities 
555 Park Street, Suite 230 
St. Paul, MN 55103 

Application deadline: 

Applications must be postmarked no later than February 
3,1995. 

MnSCU/PALS is an eqtml opportunity/ 
affirmative action organization. 




West Virginia University 



West Virginia University Extension Service seeks queit^ed appli- 
cants for Director, Institute for Labor Studies, based in Morgantown. 
WV. Directs Institute’s statewide non-credit instructional, applied re- 
search and public service programs. Teaches non-credit short courses; 
coordinates conferences, evening courses and resident summer 
schools. Maintains liaison with federated labor movement and other 
union officials. Conducts research. Member liutitute of Industrial and 
Labor Relations Executive Board ar..d WVU Extension Administrative 
Leadership Group. M;^ teach one graduate industrial/labor relations 
credit course in wVU College of Business and Economics. Doctorate 
preferred. Requires successful academic accomplishments and evi- 
dence of successful labor education and/or union experience, and com- 
mitment to social justice. Salary commensurate with professional qual- 
iRcations. Tenure track position. Benefits. 



To apply, send letter of application, vita, and names, addresses and 
phone numbers of three references by February 1 to: Diana McAfee, 
Dcnior Program Coordinator, WVU Extension Service, P. O. Box 6031, 
Morgantown, WV 26506-6031; telephone (304) 293-5691; fax (304) 293- 
7163. Advise if ADA accommodation necessary. WVU is an Equal 
Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer. 



UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

The University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, is seeking a Dean for 
the College of Education. The Dean is responsible for the 
operations of a comprehensive college with approximately 140 
faculty, 80 staff, and 2,200 students in its six departments: 
Curriculum and Instruction; Educational Leadership, 
Counseling, and Foundations, Health Science, Kinesiology, 
Recreation, and Dance; Nursing; Rehabilitation Education and 
Research; and Vocational and Adult Education. The Dean 
reports to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 

The position offers an excellent opportunity to join us as we 
implement new and innovative professional preparation 
programs in the College of Education and identify ways of 
better serving students and other constituencies. Wc solicit the 
applications of individuals with vision, a high energy level, and 
a commitment to continued development of collaborative 
relations with area K-12 schools and agencies and other state 
ano national organizations. The position comes with a 
competitive salary and a starting date of July 1, 1995, or a 
negotiated later date. 

Required qualifications include successful administrative 
experience in a College of Education or a comparable 
academic unit; administrative and interpersonal skills to lead 
the college’s faculty in continued achievement in research, 
teaching, and service; the ability to promote productive 
relationships with outside constituencies; and effective 
communication skills. Candidates for the position must also 
meet the requirements for tenured appointment at the rank of 
professor in one of the departments within the college, 
including an earned doctorate and a record of significant 
scholarly and teaching accomplishments. 

The University of Arkansas, a land-grant- institution, is the 
major research and doctoral degree granting institution in the 
state. The campus is located in Fayetteville, a community 
which enjoys clean air and pure water and provides a high 
quality of life to 45,000. Located in rolling, wooded country in 
Northwest Arkansas at tlic edge of the Ozark Mountains and 
Beaver Lake, Fayetteville enjoys some of the best scenery in 
the country and a dynamic and thriving economy. 

A letter of application, a curriculum vita, and the names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of five references should be 
sent to Dr. Donnie Dutton. Chair of Search Committee, 
University of Arkansas, Division of Continuing Education, #2 
University Center, Fayetteville, AR 72701. Individuals listed as 
references will not be contacted until advanced stages of 
screening. The University of Arkansas is an equal opportunity, 
^firmativc action institution, committed to achieving diversity 
in its faculty, staff, and student body. Qualified minority and 
women candidates arc especially invited to apply. All 
applications arc subject to public disclosure under the 
Arkansas Freedom of Information Act, and persons hired must 
have proof of legal authority to work in the United States. 
Review of applications will begin February 15, 1995, and 
continue until the position Is filled. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 



Dean of the College of Education 

The University of Kentucky invites nominations or applications for 
the position or Dean of the College of Education. The Dean reports 
directly to the Chancellor of the Lexington Campus. The College 
houses six departments, around 100 faculty members, over 1.400 
undergraduates, and 750 graduate students. 

Candidates must hava a record of distinguished scholarship justify- 
ing an appointment as a full professor. Applications from or nomina- 
tions of minorities or women are particularly encouraged. 

The Dean is expected, among other things, to have; 1) proven adminis- 
trative skills, including developino and implementing strategic plans; 2) 
leadership skills to guida tha College in improving its counsel and ser- 
vice to Kentucky 's school systems and the state's educational lead- 
ers, including strong support for the implementation of the Kentucky 
Educational Reform Act; j) strong support for the innovative prepara- 
tion of professional educators; 4) strong support for the College's mis- 
sion of research, including the ongoing pursuit of external funding, and 
S) knowledge about the use of educational technology. 

The position is available July 1. 1995. The search committee will 
begin screening candidates' files on Januery 16. 1995. and wilt con- 
tinue to accept applications until the position is filled. 

Applicants should submit a full curriculum vitae, a letter of interest, 
and at least three letters of reference. Nominators should send a 
candidate's vitae end a letter indicating why the candidate is well 
suited to the position. Material should be sent to: Dr. Bradley 
Canon, Chair, Dean of Education Search Committee, c/o 
Chancellor's Offtca. Ill Adminlstratien Building, University of 
Kentucky. Lexington. KY 40506-0032. 

Equtl Opportunity Employtr 




PITTSBURG STATE UNIVERSITY 
DEAN OF CONTINUING STUDIES 

Pittsburg State University invites applications and nominations for the 
position of Hean of Continuing Studies. 

The pnmary responsibility is to provide leadership for Continuing Stud- 
ies programs. Tnc Dean plans, m.irkets and administers all ott campus 
credit and non-crcdil programs, wi'rks with the faculty', departments and 
schools to provide scrs'ices to the \ anous constituents; administers the 
funds for continuing education; sers'es on the University Advisors- Coun- 
cil for Continuing Studies and the Council of Academic Deans and Direc- 
tors. represents the University on anpronriate regional, state, and nation- 
al associations; and reports to the Vice ['resident for Academic Affairs 
Applicants are to have a U’lminal degree in adult education or an area 
nOated to University academic programs, commitment and knoivleilge ot 
continuing education, documented evidence ol expenenceor potential in 
leadership, administrative and interwrsoiifil skills to work with a diverse 
communitv ol scholars; documenteo evidence of enpenence or potential 
in the development, coordination and implementation of continuing ed- 
ucation programs, and documented evidence ot eupcnence or potential 
in the ability to administer funds resulting from different Sources Prefer- 
ence will be given lo those who have expenence'' in teaching, mi’diated 
distance learning and instructumal teihnologv 

-\ppointment will lx* a twelve month, tenure earning nosilion with ap- 
propriate academic rank. Salary is from a Kise of SM,0uo Appointment 
dale july 1, 

The needs of the non-traditional Siudenls are of particular concern for the 
Division of Continuing Studies. Working with communitv leaders, 
school districts, community colleges, businesses, agencies and organiza- 
tions. the Division of Continuing Studies offered credit and non-credit 
courses involving more than 3.000 students doling I'isial Year )W4 
Pittsburg State maintains academic oulreaih tenters at area ci>mnuin’tv 
Colleges As a ninetv year*old higher i‘ducation institution. Pittsburg 
State University has four academic scht>ols The College ot Arts and 
Sciences. School of Business. School of I ducation, and the SfhtHd ol 
leihnolop’ and Applied Science, and a Dni'^ioii of Coiitiiuimg Studies 
As part of the Kansas Regents institutions, Pittsburg Stale L“niversitv is a 
tomprehensive regional univi-rsitv \\-lio--,e prnnarv ob)ective is to otter 
(pialitv undergraduate and graduate programs 

Nominations are encouraged and will be au epled until jamiarv 2:‘, PWS 
Letters of application must be submitted bv February 1. PWS, ,-jnd should 
Contain a brief statement of educational philo^i>pbv and n^anagemi’nt 
style. Application, vitae and five reference names with addresses and 
ti'lephone numbers should be sent to 

fir lorn W Bryant. fiairpvrson 
Screening Committee for'Dean ol Continuing Studies 
Pittsburg State University 
Piltsburg, KS hh7h2-7!itv4 

. rinsBuiu. ‘-^lAii UNivi-.Rsn^ is an i.uuai oppciKiUNin 

\M IRMATIVE ACTION l-.MPl.C^'l I R 



3 SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 



DEAN 



SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 



Saint Louis University invites nominations and applications for the posi- 
tion of Dean of the School of Social Service, availaole July 1, 1995 
Saint Louis University is a lesuit. Catholic, and urban institution which 
offers undergraduate, graduate and profnsional degrees through the 
following Scnools and Alleges; Arts and Sciences, Philosophy and Let- 
ters, Business and Admirustration, Social Service, Nursing, Public 
Health, Allied Health Professions, Parks College, the Graduate School, 
Law and Medicine. Over 1,000 faculty members provide undergraduate, 
graduate and professioral education to more than 12,000 students locat- 
ed on campuses in St. Louis, Missouri; Cahokia, Illinois; and Madrid, 
Spain. 

The School of Social Service, with 18 full-time faculty and a number of 
part-time faculty from the practice community, offers both BSSW and 
MSW degrees with MSW concentrations in Community, Family and 
Health. The School's combines enrollment is 325. The School was recent- 
ly reaccredited until 2002. 

The Dean reports to the Academic Vice President. The Dean’s primary 
mission is to provide academic and administrative leadership and to 
promote an optimal environment for the pursuit of excellence in teach- 
ing, research and service. 

Applicants for this position must have at least the following qualifica- 
tions: 1) an earned doctorate and an MSW degree, 2) a strong record of 
scholarship, 3) familiarity with and support for the philosophy and iden- 
tity of the University as a Jesuit institudon, 4) administrative experience 
in higher education, and 5) involvement in grantsmanship and fund 
raising. 

Review of applicatiorxs will begin January 15, 1995. Applications should 
include a current vita; and names, addresses and telepnone numbers of 
three references. Nominations and applications should be addressed to 
Professor Peter Salsich, Chair, School of Sexial Service I>an Search Com- 
mittee and mailed to: 

Linda Mahn 

Academic Vice President's Office 
Saint Louis University 
221 North Grand Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

Saint Louis Umnrrsity is an &jual Opportunity. Affirmatwt Action Employer 
Applications from women and prop/z of color are strongly mcourag^. 



DEAN 

College of Life Sciences 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
AT COLLEGE PARK 

The University ot Maryland at College park Invites applications and 
nominations for the position of Dean of the College of Life Sciences The 
Dean of the College provides both academic and administrative leader- 
ship and reports directly to the Vice President for Academk AffalrvPro- 
vost. 

The University of Maryland at College Park Is the state s land grant and 
flagship Institution of higher education, a comprehensive research-orient- 
ed. public university wtm almost 35,000 students In baccalaureate, mas 
ter's and doctoral programs. It Is located on a 350 acre campus |ust 
outside of Washington. D.C, The Life Sciences College has a state budget 
of over 1 2 million dollars and attracts over 1 4 million dollars in contracts 
and grants. The College has approximately tOO tenured faculty, some of 
whom have experiment station arid exterxston service appointments. The 
College has 2300 undergraduate mafors and 600 graduate students. 
These students pursue studies In ftve departments—^tarry; Chemistry 
and Biochemistry; Lntorr>ology: Microbiology: arid Zoology. In addition, 
the College participates In a number of graduate level programs IrKluding 
Marine- Estuarine Environmental Science: Molecular and cellular Biology: 
Sustainable Development and Conservation Blolo^; Neural and Cogni- 
ttve Science. The College also maintains collaborations with a number of 
Institutions ar>d agencies In the area Including; the National Institutes of 
Health: the Smithsonian Institution; and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Candidates should have an earned doctorate, a record of teaching and 
scholarship commensurate with appolntrrient as a tenured professoi In a 
department of the College, and a demonstrated capacity for educational 
leadership In the life sclertces. The successful candidate must demonstrate 
a commitment to excellence In teaching, research, service to the commu- 
nity, and a dedication to fostering the goals of diversity and afflrmattve 
action. Salary will be comP^tlttve and commensurate with experience. The 
preferred appolntrrient date is |uty 1 . 1 995 or as soon thereafter as the 
position can be filled by an outstanding candidate. 

The University of Maryland at College Park takes very seriously Its com- 
mltrrxent to diversity and affirmative action, and strongly eiKourages the 
application and nomination ol both female and minority candidates The 
University Is an Affirmative Action. Equal Opportunity Ernployet. 

For best consideration, applicants should send uS: I ) a letter of Interest 
setting forth your Ideas concerning leadership In the life scleiKes In the 
2 1st century: 2) a curriculum vitae: and 3) preferably rhe ruunes, addresses 
and telephone rnimbets of at least four references who can be contacted 
by the search committee. Nominees will be asked by us to provide the 
same Information. The materials should be sent to: Dean Irwin L Goldstein. 
Chair, Ufe ScleiKes Dean Search Committee, c/o College of Behavioral 
and Social Sciences, University of Maryland. College Park. MO 20/42- 
7225. Telephone calls (301-405- 1680) or e-mail (lfW(d bss2.umd.edu) to 
Professor Goldstein to discuss this position are welcome. For best consid- 
eration. appileatton materials should be received by |anuary 23. 1 995. 
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CHAIRPERSON 
Dept, of Exercise and Sport Science 
School of 

Health & Human Performance 

QUALIFICATIONS: Dynamic and c^r'.asiastic leaders 
are invited to apply for the position of Chair of the Exer- 
cise and Sport Science Department in the School of 
Health and Human Performance at East Carolina Univer- 
sity. Applicants should meet the following qualifications: 
Earnea Doctorate in Exercise and Sport Saence or related 
field; demonstrated scholarship commensurate with a 
tenured appointment at the rank of Associate or Full 
Professor; demonstrated administrative abilities; demon- 
strated effective interaction with faculty, administrators, 
and students; commitment to professional development 
of faculty, staff, and students; commitment to diversity; 
and ability and vision to lead the Department into the 
21st Century. 

SALARY: Salary is competitive and commensurate with 
achievement and experience. 

APPLICATIONS: Screening will begin January 16, 1995 
and continue unhl the posihon is filled. Applicants 
should provide: a letter of application addressing the po- 
sition in queshon; curriculum vitae; names and address- 
ees of professional references; and three letters of refer- 
ence specific to this opportunity. Applications from 
women and those representing ethnic minority popula- 
tions are strongly encouraged. Applications ana letters of 
reference shoula be sent to: Dr. Ernest Schwarz, Chair, 
Search Committee, 155 Minges Coliseum, EAST CARO- 
LINA UNIVERSITY, Greenville, NC 27858-4353; FAX 
919-328-4634; 2-Mail: HPEESCHW@ECUVM.CIS.E- 
CU.EDU). 

East Carolina University is an Equal 
Opportunity, Affirmative Action 
Employer. Applicants must comply 
with the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act. We Accommodate Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities. 





Kutztown University 

Anthropology/ 
Sociology Department 

Kutztown University announces a full-time, tenure track 
position at the Assistant Professor level beginning Fall, 1995. 
Applicants must be fluent in English. Ph.D. required from an 
academic department of Sociology in a graduate school of arts 
and sciences. Applicant must be academically prepared to 
teach courses in ^Sociological Iheory and Sociological Social 
Psychology. Minimal academic preparation is defined as at 
least two graduate courses in each of these two areas. 
Applicant will also be expected to teach the introductory 
course each semester, as well as at least one course in one 
the following areas: Sociology of Religion, Complex 
Organizations, Social Stratification, and Gender Roles. 
Minimum three years teaching experience at the university 
level. Submit a letter of application, curriculum vitae, three 
letters of recommendation, and official undergraduate and 
graduate transcripts from all cc^eges and universities attended. 
Deadline for all applications is February I, 1995. Applications 
should be aent to Samuel D. Westmoreland, Chair, Search 
Committee, Department of Anthropology/Sociology, Kutztown 
University, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 19530. Kutztown 
University is an Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity 
Institution and actively solicits applications from qualified 
women and minority candidates. 




Kutztown University 
Geography Department 



Kutztown University is seeking applicants for a tenure track, 
Asst. Professor in Economic Geography, beginning Fall, 1995. 
Ph.D. required at time of appointment. The successful 
candidate will have demonstrated teaching and research 
excellence in: Economic Geography. Primary teaching 
responsibilities include Economic Geography, Introductory 
Cultural Geography, and World Region^ Geography, with a 
regional specialty in the U.S. and Canada. Consideration will 
also be given to regional specialties other than Latin America. 
The successful candidate will be expected to be involved in 
professional and community activities. Submit a letter of 
application, vitae, the names of three references, and any 
materials demonstrating teaching and research abilities to 
Kutztown University, Kutztown, PA 19530. All materials must 
be received by March 1, 1995. Kutztown University is an 
Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employee and actively 
solicits applications from quabfied minority candidates. 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA NY 

The Department of Agricultural, Resource, and 
Man^erial Economics, College of Agriculture and 
Life lienees and the Department of Economics, 
College of Arts and Sciences, announces a search for 
a Full Professor to occi^y the Lee Teng-hui 
Professor of World Affairs Chair. The holder of this 
Chair is expected to develop a major research 
program in develooment and international 
economics in Asia. The individual's primary 
appointment will be in the Department of 
Agricultural, Resource, and Managerial Economics 
with a joint appointment in the Department of 
Economics. The candidate should have a PhD in 
Agricultural Economics or Economics, experience 
and demonstrated capacity in teaching, in research, 
and in working with graduate students. Applicants 
should submit a letter of application, vita, and the 
names of at least five references. Evidence of 
teaching and research skills and a record of 
publications also should be included. Materials 
should be sent to: Randolph Barker, Dep^ment of 
A^cultural, Resource, and Managerial Economics, 
Warren Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 
14853-7801. 



CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY 
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How Can More Ttian Half the Peculation Be Abnormal? 

Today'^s Culture Disparages Women's Differences 



From an article by Sandra Upsitz Bern, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Corneli ’ Inivcrsit)', in The Chrotticle of Higher Educa- 
tion, August 17,. 1994 

As a fenunisl psychologist, ^ am often asked* 

What differences betvvetm men erd women really 
exist? Do these differences contradict demands for 
gender equality? 

For more than 150 years, debates have centered on 
the idea that biological differences limit women's 
chances for gender equality. In the 19th century, 
scientists used unsubstantiated arguments about 
biological differences between the sexes to oppose 
demands for both women's suffrage and women's 
higher education. Even today, sociobiologists tell us 
that gender inequality is built into our genes. 

I wonder, would 
these studies of male/ 
female differences 
attract as much media 
attention if they looked 
only at the issue of 
biological differences, not linking them to gender 
equality? 

Debate on Differences 

In the last 15 years, a new model of equality has 
emerged: sensitivity to difference. 

According to this model, equality demands should 
be based not on similarities of marginalized groups to 
the dominant social groups, but on the basis of how 
they differ, either biologically or historically. 

In other words, it is precisely their differences from 
the dominant groups that require society to include 
them, by adopting new and different social policies 
and practices. 

For example, non-English speakers demand 
official government communications be available in 
their native tongues. Working women demand not just 
equal pay for equal work, but equal pay for work of 
comparable value. Lesbians and gays demand benefits 
for their domestic partners. 

The result is that it is now politically correct to be 
sensitive to issues of diversity, multiculturalism, and 
the limitations of the "dead white European male" 
perspective. 

This is a positive change. But two critical points 
relating to difference and inequality have escapexi 
bt^th academic debate and the news media. 

First, continuing to search for fundamental 
biological differences between men and women is 
misguided. We already know the basic differences, 
that women can become pregnant and can breast-feed 
their infants, while the average man is bigger and 
stronger than the average woman. Eventually, we may 
even discover biological differences with more power 
than these to shape our lives or to limit our chances for 
equality. 

Biology Can Become Destiny 

But the point is that biological differences have 



taken on real meaning in the ways in which a culture 
interprets and uses them as standards. 

Cultural invention can transform the context in 
which human beings live their lives, liberating them 
from what were once considered intrinsic biological 
limitations. Today human beings can fly, even though 
they still have no wings. 

So the problem for. women is not simply that they 
are different from men, but that society has automati- 
cally turned their differences into cultural disadvan- 
tages. 

Men = Normal 

This is because the social world uses male stan- 
dards or norms as the basis for what are then believed 
to be gender-neutral principles. In this "androcentric," 

or male-centered world, 
almost all policies and 
practices are so completely 
organized around male 
experience that they fit 
men much better than 
they do women. And the idea of questioning the norm 
is considered heterodoxy. 

Often the overvaluing of male experience in- 
volves the male body. For example, in the 1970s the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that pregnancy could be 
excluded from disability insurance, even if the pack- 
age covered every possible medical condition that 
could occur in a man, including those unique to men, 
such as diseases of the prostate. 

Why? Because, the Court argued, pregnancy is a 
disease "unique to women" and thus deviates from 
what, in an androcentric society, are seen as "normal," 
thus gender-neutral, medical conditions. 

To really understand gender inequality, one must 
analyze the ways in which the social structure pri* i- 
leges some people's differences at the expense of 
others'. 

Research over the past 150 years has overlooked 
the social and cultural contexts of gender. The model 
of analyzing the political aspects of gender has en- 
abled scholars to uncover this fundamental flaw, and 
to view an analysis of inequality as the hidden, or at 
least disguised, institutional privileging of the domi- 
nant group's perspective and experience. 

A Collective Identity 

This shift from analyzing differences per se to 
analyzing the context of that difference, has taken 
place in the world of politics, if not in the world of 
social science. Many marginalized groups have begun 
to use their differences as the basis of both collective 
identity and political resistance. 

I support their moves, whether by lesbians and 
gays for open acceptance in the military or by Ameri- 
can Indians for another version of the old Christopher 
Columbus story. Only by demanding that our social 
institutions be sensitive to the differences in perspec- 
tives and experience of groups other than the domi- 



"gender polarization” ... dictates mutually exclusive 
scripts for females and males that constrain everything 
from social roles to ways of expressing emotion,,. 
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nant group (rich, white, patriarchal, heterosexual) can 
we stop them from transforming such differences into 
disadvantages. 

But the danger in this political strategy is that we 
"oversolidify'' the very categories of difference to 
which we are demanding sensitivity. The phenom- 
enon is evident in the promotion by many gay males 
of the existence of a "gay gene," even though many 
cultures exist in which sexual attraction and behavior 
are structured so differently from that of our culture 
that the distinction between heterosexual and homo- 
sexual doesn't even arise. 

Is it Sex or Gender? 

The danger of this strategy is also evident in the 
celebration of an alleged female predisposition to be 
more concerned about human relationships, rather 
than about the struggles for dominance that allegedly 
concern males. 

We must not overemphasize the^ categories of 
difference because they are not eternal or universal or 
natural categories. Rather, they are categories that 
historically have been largely shaped by those in 
power, to serve as both the foundation and the ratio- 
nale for continuing their undeserved privilege. 

I'm referring here to the long-standing cultural 
belief that men are naturally masculine, women are 
naturally feminine, and everyone is naturally hetero- 
sexual. Dividing people in this way polarizes differ- 
ences related to sex and race, denying the full spec- 
trum of natural human diversity. 

. This "gender polarization" not only dictates 
mutually exclusive scripts for females and males that 
constrain everything from social roles to ways of 
expressing emotion, it also defines any person or 
behavior that deviates from them as bad. 

Gender inequality and gender polarization have 
become what is assumed to be naturally linked 
between the sex of one's body and the character of 
one's behavior. Such an illusion motivates both 
women and men to mirror the different and unequal 
roles assigned to them in an androcentric and gender- 
polarized social world. 

It makes people unwittingly collaborate to repro- 
duce cultural gender inequality, for example, by 
women constructing stereotyped identities of defer- 
ence and men of dominance. 

I believe feminism's primary project must bo to 
challenge the marginalization of women by exposing 
and eradicating androcentrism. And the second major 
project should be to challenge the so-called "natural" 
links long assumed to exist among sex, psyche and 
sexuality. 

Because they arc the foundation for gender 
inequality, these assumptions must be challenged. 
Unless we do so, we break faith with our foremothers 
in the women's suffrage movement, who challenged 
conventional definitions of real women and men by 
daring even to speak aloud in public, 

DJ 

Bern is creator of the Bom Sex Role Inventory, a widely used 
measurement tool, and the author of The Letifvs of Gettcicr: 
Trmtsfomtirtg the Debate ott Sexual Inequality (Yale University 
Press, 1993) 
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Top Ten Reasons Why God Never 
Received Tenure at a University 

Revised from the Internet, original source unknown, sent 
to WIHE by a woman in science. 

1. He had only one major publication, which was 
written in Hebrew, had no references, was not 
published in a refereed journal ... and there is some 
doubt that he wrote it himself. 

2. His cooperative efforts have been quite limited. 

3. The scientific community has had a hard time 
replicating his results. 

4. His scientific techniques are questionable: He 
failed to apply to the Ethics Board for permission to 
use human subjects; when one experiment went 
awry, he tried to cover it up by drowning subjects; 
and when the subjects did not behave as predicted, 
he deleted them from the sample. 

5. He rarely came to class, instead telling students 
just to "read the book." 

6. Some say he even had his son teach class. 

7. He expelled his first two students for their 
independent research and learning. 

8. His office hours were infrequent, and usually 
held on an ill-equipped mountain top. 

9. Although he listed only ten course requirements, 
most students failed his tests. 

10. It may be true that he created the world, but 
what has he done lately? 



spread the Word With Free Back Issues 

Having a conference or a program with partici- 
pants who might appreciate W/HE? We can supply 
FREE SAMPLE COPIES from our collection of recent 
back issues. Just call, fax or write at least two weeks 
before the date they are needed. Call (608) 251-3232 
or fax (608) 284-0601. 

Why do this? For one thing, assuring that more 
women on campus have a shared information base 
and perspective helps them to work together to share 
goals and find positive solutions to problems. 

For another, it helps potential new subscribers to 
see exactly what the publication is like. Although our 
rates of prepayment and $73 invoiced for new 
subscribers have remained unchanged since the start 
of W/HE three years ago, this month's third class 
px)stal increase of 14% makes it even more expensive 
to reach potential new subscribers. 

We think supplying free issues is a classic win- 
win solution, for the network of women on campus. 

IT'S HER TURN Entries Due February 1 

See December 1994 issue, page 13 for details. 
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Lessons on Leadership for Women 

Women in higher education need to think beyond 
the academy and leam from a variety of sources/' 
according to Linda Hartsock and Martha Burns, leaders 
of Integrated Options Inc., an Alexandria VA manage- 
ment firm specializing in leadership training for heads of 
associations, particularly those related to higher educa- 
tion. 

"Some of the best women leaders in higher educa- 
tion are the best because they have a past and future that 
is not exclusively tied to colleges and universities," they 
say. 



It's especially important to leam to delegate to men, 
even those men who are older than you and have been 
there longer than you. 

• Pick your battles, and pick the right ones 

At all career stages, it's impK)rtant to carefully 
choose those battles worth "going to the mat for." 

In middle management it's also essential that the 
battles you choose to wage are based on ideas shared 
by your boss. In this way, you're fighting for a priority 
you both agree on, since discord with your boss won't 
help your chances for promotion. 



Unlike higher education, the hospitality industry has 
women in about 70% of its top posts. Charlotte St, 

Martin is one of those leaders. As executive vice presi- 
dent of Loews Hotel, New York City and CEO of Loews 
Anatole-Dallas, she has strong views on what it takes for 
women to reach high level 
leadership positions in any 
field. 

In the June 1994 issue of 
Association Managetnetit, St. 

Martin lists four major steps women can take to break 
through to a top leadership position: 

1. Play the middle management game. 

"Surviving middle management," according to St. 
Martin, is the biggest challenge for women interested in 
moving to a top leadership position. 

The middle level is a make-it-or-break-it arena, 
where top leaders test and scrutinize those in the middle 
to see if they have "the right stuff" to succeed. They look 
extra carefully at women, especially if they have few 
women in leadership positions, or if they're under 
pressure to create a more diverse management team. 

Specific suggestions to help women avoid being 
stuck at the middle level for the rest of their careers: 

• Blow your own hont 

It's not just enough to achieve results; you must let 
the rest of the bunch know it. Many women are uncom- 
fortable touting their accomplishments. You may think 
that if you do a good job and keep quiet, you'll be 
respected. The work may be respected, but you won't be 
noticed. Style is crucial: learn to communicate your 
accomplishments without appearing to brag or be 
arrogant about it. 

• Acknowledge mistakes 

One of the necessary leadership skills is acknowledg- 
ing and taking responsibility for mistakes. It's important 
to strike a balance between acknowledging mistakes in a 
professional manner and putting yourself down for 
making the mistake. 

Note the difference between saying, "I'm really, 
really sorry. It's all my fault. I'll fix it right away," and 
walking away with your tail between your legs, versus, 

"I take full responsibility for what happens in this 
department. We've learned some valuable lessons from 
this event and we'll use these to build an even better 
organization." 

• Build a team and delegate 

Another key leadership skill is knowing when to 
collaborate and when to delegate. Women are notori- 
ously less willing to delegate responsibility than men. 



2. Leam to sacrifice. 

St. Martin proudly states that, "Since 1969, 1 have 
never worked less than a 60-hour week and 80-hour 
weeks are common." Frequent travel and involvement 

in professional organiza- 
tions add to her time 
commitment. Women who 
aspire to top leadership 
must get used to this level of 
sacrifice, she says, which is particularly difficult for 
mothers raising a family. 

"Many women want to believe that they caii work 
40-hour weeks and get to the top," she says. "I hope 
they wind up being right, but right now, that's just not 
the case." 

3. Volunteer as much as possible. 

Volunteering serves many functions for women. 

It teaches you how to be a team player, to delegate and 
to work on committees. It provides recognition for you 
as well as for your organization, and can provide 
valuable contacts and experience useful in your daily 
job. 

4. Educate the men to like you. 

"To rise to the top and be successful at that level, 
women need to find ways to help men become more 
comfortable with female peers," St. Martin says. She 
holds women responsible for teaching men that it's 
OK, and even beneficial, to work with women and to 
place women in top leadership positions. 

When women are entering a male environment, 
it's the women's responsibility to leam to communi- 
cate with men. For example, she cites learning to play 
golf or chit-chat about football. Both signify to men 
that women are willing to go an extra step to facilitate 
communication with them. 

She suggests starting by learning just enough 
about the NFL to discuss football with your male 
colleagues on Monday morning. They may even 
follow by mentioning women's tennis. Simply joining 
in small talk with each other can go a long way toward 
creating a comfortable environment where women are 
still in the minority as leaders. 

While many may disagree that it's up to women to 
teach the men how to like them, it may not be as 
drastic as it seems. It docs not mean giving up your 
own interests, but learning to communicate on a 
common ground, meeting each other halfway. ^ 

NS 



It's essential that the battles you wage are based 
on ideas shared by your boss. 
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Is Homophobia Due to 
Sex or Gender Culhire? 

Researchers studied 155 meni- 
bers of an introductory psych class 
at a midwestern Catholic university 
to discover whether sex or gender 
role was the stronger influence on 
attitudes toward lesbians and gays. 

They used a 30-item scale 
measuring homophobia, and a 62- 
item scale measuring traditional 
gender roles (female roles, male 
roles, equality of the sexes) where 
five choices ranged from strongly 
agree to strongly disagree. 

Findings indicated that male 
respondents had more negative 
attitudes toward gay men than did 
females, while both sexes had 
similar attitudes toward leslians. 

But, they discovered that it was 
agreement with traditional gender 
roles that correlated more than sex 
with attitude toward gays. Men 
who adhered more strongly to 
traditional roles also had move 
negative attitude toward gays. 

When that difference was held 
constant, there were no significant 
differences in attitudes toward gays 
by women and men students. 

Researchers speculated that 
gender role attitudes are linked to 
males' receiving stronger gender 
role socialization. The male gender 
role brings greater power and 
privilege for men, and deviations 
from that role could jeopardize that 
cultural advantage. 

- Ser Roles, September 1994. 

Women Planners Boost 
Presentations by Women 

It should come as no surprise 
that when women are involved in 
planning a conference, more v/omen 
are likely to wind up as presenters, 
a correlation recently measured by 
the American Mathematical Society. 

On average, when a woman 
helped organize a session, 16% of 
the speakers were women, com- 
pared to only 7% women when only 
men organized it. 

Likewise for conferences on 
ecology: When women helped, 23% 
of those invited weie women, 
compared to 7% women when only 
men did the inviting. 



They found that men-only 
selection groizps focused on well- 
known women, who were less likely 
to accept the invitations, resulting in 
more lesser-known men being 
invited compared to their female 
counterparts. 

The moral? Volunteer to help 
conference organizers to assure a 
diversified group of presenters t\\at 
includes women. 

- Academe, September /October 1994. 

College Experience Affects 
Sel£-Evaluation,Views,Goals 

Three researchers at The 
Claremont Graduate School CA 
explored 3,659 students' patterns of 
change from their first to their 
fourth years. About half attended 
private schools, and virtually all 
were between 17 and 22 years old. 

Data came from tlie annual 
survey of 550 colleges by UCLA's 
Higher Education Research Institute. 

Gender was a significant predic- 
tor of students' responses in 75% of 
the 48 items, and affected nearly all 
of them to some extent. 

• Abilities, (12, including 
academic, writing, drive, artistic, 
physical /mental health, leadership, 
pxjpularity) Men consistently 
evaluated themselves higher in 75% 
of them, at both the start and end of 
college. Women's self-ratings 
increased over the years, although 
they started and ended lower than 
men's. 

• Social/political viexvs. 

Women started out more liberal and 
became even more socially con- 
scious four years later, while men 
ended up v^here women had begun 
four years earlier. 

• Goals, Men began their 
college experience with higher goals 
of status and success than women, 
but later both sexes decreased their 
commitments to them. Over the 
years, men's top goal went from "be 
very well off financially" to "rai.^ a 
family," which v/as tops witli 
wonvn all along. 

"College is a time v/hen an 
impact can be made and when 
institutional values can make a 
difference," the authors concluded. 

- Journal of Higher Education, November/ 
D^xrember 1994. 



Classroom Climate Affects 
Grades (Or Is It Vice Versa?) 

Researchers discovered a 
significant difference in 706 stu- 
dents' perceptions of their class- 
rooms by discipline and type of 
schot4, and said students' percep- 
tions of the classioom environment 
differentially affected their grades 
in each of the disciplines studied. 

Students with a median age cf 
19 in 35 incro classes in English, lab 
sciences and behavioral sciences 
completed 62-item scales measuring 
their view of the classroom cli- 
mates. They were in public and 
private, two-year and research 
institutions. 

Those attending research 
schools reported, that classes were 
more structured but professors 
were less concerned with the 
students' personal development 
than their counterparts at two-year 
and liberal arts colleges. 

And those at two-year schools 
felt their classes had higher aca- 
demic standards than those at 
liberal arts colleges. 

Considering disciplines but 
controlling for differences in class 
sizes, students found their English 
classes to be more intellectually 
exciting and interesting, while 
being just as rigorous with less 
formal structure, and promoted 
more friendship and cooperation 
than behavioral science classes. 

Students said their lab science 
classes were the pits: hostile and 
intimidating environments in both 
universities and two-year schools. 

• In labs, higher grades were 
associated with students knowing 
each other and cooperating in 
learning, and not feeling hostilities 
nor personally threatened. 

• In behavioral sciences, higher 
grades correlated with perceptions 
of the class being warm and 
friendly, led by professors who care 
about students as individuals and 
who held them to less rigid aca- 
demic standards. 

• In English, higher grades 
occurred when expectations and 
standards for evaluation were dear, 
classes were fast-paced and intellec- 
tually stimulating and professors 
were not hostile or personally 
demeaning. 

- Innovative Higher Education,VJluicr 1994. 
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What Are You Going To Be 
When You Grow Up? 

The New Year starts in 13 days (Yes I always 
wait until the last minute to write this column.) Time 
to look oack and ahead, and to our places in the 
universe 

i looked bark last night, when I attended a 
holiday party at the second to last .rompany that fired, 
me. ! knew a few faces including the owner, and 
talked to a few former colleagues, leaving !^appy that 
I no longer worked there. 

Whet's The Flan? 

My friend Margie, who publishes a national 
magazine called Busimss Ethics, marke<l my 50th 
birthday with the observation that 1 wasn't getting 
any younger. Now that 1 had tl\is newsletter pretty 
much set up, :l was time to think about what I was 
going to do next. After ail, she said, "There are only 
one or two more tl.'ngs you can do in your life," and 
it's time to tbixik about them. 

"Don t limit it to what you think you can get, or 
to what you used to v/ant. Think about what you 
want to sjDcnd the rest of your life at." 

"But Margie," I explained. "I really like what I'm 
doing now." She continued, as if I'd never spoken: 
"Catch little thoughts as they come around the comer 
of your mind. " 

Then 1 got to chinking, I am a Gemini and prone 
to get bored with routine. 

Margie has carefully disentangled herself from 
the day-to-day affairs of the magazine, hiring en 
editor and a business manager. In fact, I wrote her 
last year about how the magazine had become a 
stereotyped-looking business magazine. 

She wrote back, saying the look had become 
more businesslike, but "I suspect what you miss is 
me, the Margieness of H. I'm still in there, very much. 
But a major national magazine must be more than 
one person's eccentricities. I think we've kept the 
founding spirit and professior^alized." 

Maybe she's on to something. I plan to follow her 
advice, tying to discc»ver v/hat I want to do next. In 



June I'll be attending a week-long Leaders Institute in 
Chicago, sponsored by Carolyn Desjardin's National 
Institute for Leadership Development. "It will change 
your life, how you look at things, what you want," 
she warned rrie. 

A Plan or a Float? 

Then I got to wondering, how many WIHE 
readers take the time to think about what they want 
tc be doing a year from nov/, or even five or ten 
years? Probably too few, as we get caught up in the 
here and now, and pretty soon ib s too late. 

Margie got my attention, and Carolyn caught me 
at the right time, so by fall I tnay know what I want 
to be when I grow up. 

Our Plans for 1995 

Whatever it is, I plan to do it in association with 
W/HE, and with these projects for 1995: 

• A new subscriber's request has su^ested a 
new project for W/HE, which may result in the 
world's first teleconference for women in higher 
education. 

• We're working on tiie details of surveys by two 
subscribers, which should come out v/ith the spring 
issues. You can be part of national research projects 
on the climate for women in departments anu 
divisions on campus, and on your reactions to gender 
imagery in editorial cartoons, specifically those about 
First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton. 

» We're going to combine the June and July 
issues, when most people leave campus for vacation 
anyway, to give us a little breaching room. 

• We're investigating how the Internet can make 
us a more efficient and effective network. 

And You? 

Of course, it's dangerous to put plans on paper. 
Somebody can always try to hold you to them, or 
remind you that you didn't quite do all you wanted 
to do, or said you would do. 

But it's a risk we'll take, becau^ as they say, 'Tf 
you don't know where you're going, any road will 
take you there." 

OK, it's your turn. Let your mind wander and 
think ateut your plans and dreams, goals and 
givens. Think about where you want to be, or if you 
want to be any\/here. Then take jtist a small step to 
get started. And let us know your thoughts. We'll be 
doing the same. 

MDW 
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Hostile Climate Can Threaten Campus Climate Study 



The president calls you in and tells you that due 
to some crisis on campus, he needs a report on the 
campus environment to clear the air. 

You're asked to head a climate study, define 
perimeters and report the results directly to him. 

At first blush it sounds great, but don't be fooled, 
warns Janice S. Henry, currently chair and associate 
professor of information management systems at 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale. 

Having facilitated the 1994 climate survey as 
coordinator of University Women's Professional 
Advancement, she notes, "In addition to the data 
collected, the process of conducting such a survey 
reveals the truth about the organization's climate." 

Although the SIU study started with high expec- 
tations, several problems limited its value. Address- 
ing them early on would have helped, so Henry 
shared them at the 8th annual international Women 
in Higher Education conference in January, spon- 
sored by the University of Texas-El Paso. 

"Conducting climate surveys is a risky business 
that should not be taken lightly," she said. "Even 
experienced, well-established researchers should be 
especially alert to conducting research on such 
sensitive issues within a traditional, conservative 
structure." 

Climate is Perception 

The climate of a campus is its mood, including 
culture, habits, decisions, practices and policies that 
make up campus life, as perceived by its members. 

It is the percq)tion$ that need to be understood 
and managed, Heniy^ notes, and the perceptions 
differ between various units and various people, and 
on various subjects. Because how satisfied and 
committed people feel about their jobs and their 
schools can define how well they do their jobs and 
how long they stay, it is important that they see their 
campus climate as positive and enriching. 

The trigger for this climate study was Henry's 
1993 study reporting that SIU women held only 9% of 
senior administrative jobs, compared to a 22% 
statewide average, and 10% of academic unit admin- 
istrative positions, compared to 25% statewide. 

To follow up on the repx>rt, the SIU president 
commissioned a climate study. The project director 
was researcher Margaret S. Stockdale, SIU assistant 



Examples of Climate and Perception 


Organizational 

attributes 


Perception 


Feelings about 
the organization 


Male-dom. disciplines 


Isolation 


Sexist 


Job search procedures 


Nepotism 


Hostile 


Male power structures 


Good old boys 


Sexist 


Reward structure 


Meritocratic 


Fair 



professor and director of Applied Research Consult- 
ants, a part of the psychology department. 

• Role of the Project Director 

Henry advises that first, you need agreement on 
the precise role of the project director. While an 
external dii*ector may app>ear more objective and 
credible, an internal director may be able to analyze 
the situation from a personal /political perspective 
and recognize the extensive ramifications of the study 
for the campus. 

And if you use an internal director, be sure it's a 
tenured faculty member with impeccable credentials, 
whose career will not be destroyed if the climate 
survey or its results are unpopular. 

• Support from the Top 

To encourage response and demonstrate support 
for the survey, Henry suggests that the most presti- 
gious officer on campus should endorse the survey 
and sign the cover letter. At first, SlU's president 
select^ and supported this project. 

But in the middle of survey preparations, he cited 
a lack of time, assigned it to an executive assistant for 
equal opportunity and affirmative action, and de- 
clined to sign the cover letter. 

The change was very unacceptable to many 
campus groups, particularly women's groups, because 
it altered the terms of the agreement and implied that 
the president had a lesser commitment to it. And to 
some, it further underscored the need to deal with a 
hostile climate on campus. 

To avoid the problem, Hcniy advises "a written 
contract or understanding between the original 
parties, so that a change in commitment won't alter 
the original plan, even if it involves the president." 

Otherwise, she learned, it leaves others in a 
tenuous situation of making a difficult decision on 
whether to go ahead with or abort the survey, which 



also would have sent a message on campus. 

• Constituent Group Involvement 

In a sensitive study like this, it's crucial that all 
groups have input, especially faculty senate, civil 
service, administrators, grad council - as well as 
women, minorities, and underrepresented others. 

This is the most important area, Henry says, and 
even with focus groups, pilot studies and individual 
feedback, mistakes can happen. 

The last-minute switch in ownership of the study 
left out ke}' groups until very late, so there was a mad 
scramble to include them. 

Henry says the lesson is that all stakeholders 
need input, even if they have switched hats in the 
course of the study. And although there is a tradeoff 
of scientific integrity versus local concerns, the 
original scales need to be kept intact to protect the 
survey's internal validity and reliability. 

"Don't rush this stage," she warns, lest you miss 
significant groups, and watch for hidden agendas. 

• Confidential vs. Anonymous Data 

Although researchers first promised that the 
respondent information would be "confidential," a 
change in the signer of the cover letter from the 
president to his assistant also changed the survey's 
description to "anonymous," significantly changing 
how the data could used. 

"Anonymous" meant that researchers could 
know who the survey respondent was by linking it to 
personnel file numbers, but would purge the link 
after verification. "Confidential" meant the respon- 
dents could not be traced in any way. 

Since the original coding was preserved from 
when it was callSi "confidential," when some 
respondents provided deliberately wrong or incom- 
plete data, it could be corrected by the codes. 

The changes created a great deal of unrest and 
controversy, Henry said, which alone was a symptom 
of one of the climate issues on campus: distrust of 
upper administration. 

She advised clearly explaining coding rules and 
triple-ch(x:king cover letters written by others. 

• Time Frame 

Originally the survey was to be mailed by April 
1, to allow time for a good return rate before finals 
and the end of the school year. 

But glitches slowed the process: extra focus 
groups, more people reviewing the survey, change in 
ownership from the president to his assistant, and 
problems with procedures for using human subjects. 
The survey finally was sent out April 20, leaving only 
two weeks for responses before finals. 

A postcard later clarified the change from "confi- 
dential" to "anonymous" and extended the deadline 
to a month after finals, increasing response. 

To avoid a time crunch, Henry suggests building 
in extra time for unplanned dilemmas and not tying 
data collection to the school year. Better yet, conduct 
the survey in fall rather than spring. 

• Survey Design and Questionnaire 

Respondents were 871 faculty, civil service, and 
administrative and professional staff, 22.5% of SlU 
employees. It measured organizational climate. 



m .TO-inequities for underrepresented groups, 
organizational commitment and demographic data. 

Although the survey used internal experts, the 
university's somewhat convoluted organizational 
structure caused two major units to be left off the 
demographic part, causing a stir amid respondents. 

Having an independent, well-inform^, detail- 
oriented internal person review the sample may have 
prevented the problem, Henry suggests. 

• Ownership of the Data 

Be clear on who owns the data, Henry warns, and 
who has the authority to release it to the university 
community, and whether the results can be published 
in a professional journal. At SIU, where ownership 
changed from the president to his assistant, these 
issues have not yet been resolved. Again, rely on a 
written memo at the outset. 

• Sample Analysis 

A problem involved including reports by isolated 
women in male-dominated disciplines like engineer- 
ing and math, without disclosing their identities. 
Plans to report climate results by gender and disci- 
pline would have revealed the identities of the few 
women respondents in each discipline. 

Despite objections, researchers relied on theory 
and combined the data of women in "traditionally 
male disciplines" when there were fewer than five in 
a subgroup, so their voices would be heard but their 
identities remain anonymous. 

• Results 

Although results cannot be disclosed yet, the 
process of conducting the survey itself indicated a 
troubled university climate. Across all units, the data 
revealed a low level of trust and confidence in the 
administration. And researchers still don't know 
when and if the results will be made public. ^ 



For details, contact Janice Schocn Henry, chair, CTC- 
Information Management Systems at Southern Illinois 
University-Carbondale IL 62901; (618) 453-7279. 
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NEWSWATCH 



Update on Minnesota Coaches: Lawsuit for 
Dismissal & Higher Salary with Strings 

The saga continues for audacious coaches of two 
University of Minnesota women's teams who asked 
for salary equity with coaches of men's teams. 

Fired volleyball coach Stephanie Schleuder won a 
temporary restraining order in district court that 
prevents the university from hiring a replacement. 

Basketball coach Linda Hill-MacDonald had been 
offered a one-year contract at $80,000, while the men's 
team coach earns $200,000, plus percs. 

She signed a four-year contract with an option for 
a fifth year worth $480,000 overall, but with some 
pretty tough performance requirements. Her team 
must maintain a 2.5 GPA and make it to three of the 
next four NCAA tournaments, requirements the men's 
team coach does not have. The Board of Regents had 
not yet approved the contract. 

Women's sports proponents say that in addition to 
higher requirements, the contract fails to stipulate that 
resources and support be made available to her, so 
coaches like her are set up for failure and firing. And 
tournament appearances are usually conditions for a 
bonus, not for just contract renewal. 

Hill-MacDonald reluctantly signed, saying "The 
stipulations in the contract are really stress-producing 
and they would create a lot of pressure for me and my 
players," according to the Dallas Morning Neivs on 
January 18, 1995, 

Wanted: A Tennessee Gender Bias Lawyer 
Who's Not a University of Tennessee Alum 

After architecture profe ^or Judith Reno failed to 
get tenure at the University of Tennessee and sued for 
gender bias in 1991, the school offered to settle for 
only attorney's fees. Feeling the offer was inadequate 
and she was being "emotionally stampeded into a 
cheap settlement," she refused. 

At that point her attorneys quit, and the univer- 
sity countersued for punitive damages "to make an 
example of Ms, Reno's fraud and deceit." 

Subsequently, Reno discovered that her former 
primary attorney, as well as two magistrates assigned 
to the case, are currently adjunct professors at the 
University of Tennessee College of Law. 

Reno has until February 14 to find a new attorney. 
She can be reached at (912) 897-4184. 

SUNY Guilty of Retaliation Against Coach 

Two women, one an athletic administrator and 
one a former basketball coach, claimed retaliation by 
SUNY-Oswego after supp>orting former physical 
education chair Patricia Peterson's EEOC sex bias case 
against the school. Last month a federal court jury 
agreed that the school retaliated, firing the coach and 
forcing the administrator to coach again, despite an 
on-going medical condition that made her quit coach- 
ing in 1986. 

Judge Frederick Scullen of the U.S. District Court 



in Syracuse will decide whether to accept the jury 
verdict or dismiss the case, or find Oswego President 
Stephen Weber personally liable for limiting the 
coach's free sp>eech. 

The original EEOC complaint, which the univer- 
sity settled last year, stipulates that the school improve 
services, facilities and recruiting supp>ort for its 
women's teams, and add women's teams in softball 
and lacrosse. The school agreed. 

President Weber, in a written statement, said 
school officials could not understand why the jury in 
the retaliation case found the school liable at all, 
according to The Chronicle of Higher Education on 
January 13, 1995. 

No News Is Good News 

Somebody's always unhappy, it seems, but so far 
several women presidents have managed to hang in 
there despite criticism. Judith E.N. Albino still leads 
the University of Colorado and Josephine Davis still 
heads CUNY's York College. 

Students at Texas Woman's U Sue Regents 
To Bar Men from Total Undergrad Access 

The TWU Preservation Society, a student-faculty- 
alumni coalition, filed suit on December 28 against the 
Texas Woman's University Board of Regents, asking 
for an injunction to halt their decision to open all 
undergrad programs to men. 

Earlier, a series of rallies, pickets and sit-ins at the 
admissions office had not swayed the board. 

In the fall, a disgruntled male student sought to 
transfer from the health-science program. Because 
men students have been restricted to grad and health- 
science programs only, he threatened to sue. 

Rather than fight a shaky legal battle that would 
cost time and money, the board agreed to admit men 
to all programs, says Ann Hatch, director of public 
information. 

"We really don't feel there will be a large influx of 
males," she predicted, since the graduate and health 
sciences programs have been open to men for 20 years, 
and only 9% of students now are men. 

The women's protest had been peaceful and well- 
organized, Hatch said. "Tliey're doing what we taught 
them to do, and learning a lot in the process." 

NCAA Offers Seminars on Gender Equity 

The first ever NCAA seminars on how schools can 
comply with Title IX for athletics will be held April 10- 
11 in Dallas and April 20-21 in Baltimore. 

Featured are panel discussions and chances for 
one-on-one discussi ;ns with athletic directors, lawyers 
and Office of Civil Rights representatives. 

Topics include vequi remen ts for equity in sports 
participation, facilities and services, coaching issuer 
and implementing action plans. 

Sessions will be limited to 2(X), Registration is due 
by March 10 and is free to NCAA members, $150 for 
non-members and $75 for students. Contact Janet 
Justus or Kaily Sola at NCAA, 6201 College Boulevard, 
Overland KS 66211; (913) 339-1906. 
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Eleanor J. Smith, Chancellor 
University of Wisconsin-Parkside, Kenosha 

"You've Got To Like What You See in the Mirror, 



ff 



Ask Eleanor Smith to name a downside to her new 
position as Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin- 
Parkside, and you won't get an answer. 

"1 never take/' she begins, and then catches herself 
with a laugh. "1 ivy not to take a negative approach to 
things because it sets the tone. 1 like everything about my 
position." She's upbeat now, but it hasn't always been 
easy for her. 

"I know things have happened to me along the way 
because of the color of my skin and my gender/' Smith 
says. "But if 1 allow those things to stop me, it's my own 
fault. Nobody will be the captain of this ship but me." 

Never Look Back 

She still remembers her first experience in university 
administration several decades ago, when she realized that 
she'd been discriminated against in salary. All her col- 



see if he'd be there and invite him to lunch. Soon, he was 
calling her. 

A third source of support is her husband: '^ho you 
select to share your life with is critical." 

A fourth major area of support has not come natu- 
rally: developing her own self-esteem. 

Smith recalls graduating from college as a shy girl 
who lacked confidence. But her tendency to be introspec- 
tive, and to read books and seek out workshops covering 
both professional and personal development, helped her 
get to where she is. 

Today Smith personifies confidence. As she says, 
"You've got to like what you see in the mirror." 

Learning Survival Skills 

Smith is no stranger to retraining. Aspiring to be a 
concert pianist, she was channeled into music education. 

When she found her career oppor- 



leagues had received the merit * . 

She asked her boss for the white males, ana perhaps even better, teaching in the Ohio schools, where 

specific criteria on which the merit -Eleanor ]. Smith she stayed for 16 years, leavii^ after 

raises had been based. When no — ^ earning a PhD in 1972 from The 



answer was forthcoming, she told him what she thought of 
him, wrote a letter stipulating her terms and resigned. 
Although the Equal Opportunities Commission round 
solid grounds for a lawsuit, she put the incident behi.nd 
her. "Sometimes you must decide either to live with w'hat's 
going down, or move on out," she emphasizes. 

No Stranger to Bias 

Over her career. Smith has been the token affirmative 
action applicant several times. And sometimes she's gone 
to an interview only to learn that, in fact, she wasn't even 
to be interviewed. 

She continued, despite the stumbling blocks. "It's 
taken me a long time to get here, longer than some other 
people," she admits. "But the issue is, 1 have made it hero." 

It's Who You Know 

Carrying her through the rough times have been her 
supporters, constantly reminding her that most setbacks 
have nothing at all to do with her skills or knowledge, or 
who she is. It's the others' agendas, they point out which 
she cannot change. 

Who you know, she believes, is a major factor in 
career and personal success. 

First, she has a support network of women in similar 
jobs in higher education. "I can pick up this phone and 
call any one of them right now, and they'll be there for 
me," Smith knows. 

Second, two male mentors have been valuable. Not 
leaving crucial details to chance, she's put effort into 
selecting and grooming lliose mentors. She chose people 
who were intelligent, had good managerial skills and 
were decent human beings. 

Having selected a mentor, she sent him a copy of her 
vita, asking for comments and suggestions. Periodically 
she'd call to see how he was doing and maybe ask for 
some advice. When attending a conference; she called to 



Union Institute in Cincinnati. 

From there, she moved to the University of Cincin- 
nati, where she rose to full professor ot African-Ameri- 
can studies and eventually through the administrative 
ranks to vice provost. 

Following posts as dean of institutional affairs at 
Smith College and \ ice president of academic affairs/ 
provost at The William Paterson College of New Jersey, 
she became chancellor at the University of Wisconsin- 
Parkside in May of last year. 

Administration: A Deliberate Move 

Smith says she "accidentally" became a teacher, but 
her move into administration was deliberate. Looking 
around, she saw quite a few administrators talking out of 
both sides of their mouths, 'i thought, hey, I can do as 
well as these white males, and perhaps oven better." 

And that's advice she passes on to women: Know 
what you want to do. Think about the type of work you 
like, and analyze your skills. Smith believes her strongest 
suits are communication, leadership and people skills, 
and a very high respect for others: "I know that you can't 
do anything by yourself." 

She deliberately and systematically develops her 
skills. At a summer HERS workshop at Bryn Mawr on 
leadership development for women on campus, she 
learned communication, leadership, finance and aca- 
demic governance. 

As a new chancellor, she puts in long hours, orga- 
nizes herself to the hilt and makes a point of getting the 
nit> gritty details out of the way first, so she can deal 
witii tne substantive issues. 

At 61, Smith considers herself an unfinished work, 
still learning and cultivating her skills: "I'm evolving, 
and ril be doing that 'til the day I die." ^ 

MC 
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GAREER CONNECTIONS 



Reach 10,000 Women in Higher Education here for 
only $230. Call Chris Carman at (608) 251-3232. 



■FERRIS STATE, UNIVERSITY 



Vice President for 

University Advancement and Marketing 

KcsponsibiliUes: 

The Vice President for University Advancement and Marketing, reporting 
directly to the President, and serving on the administrative cabinet is 
responsible for the vision, organization, and implementation of a compre- 
hensive university advancement program which addresses alumni, corpo- 
rate. and community development. The appointee will be responsible for 
the specific areas of fund raising, alumni relations, marketing, and internal 
and external public relations. 

Required Qualifications: 

• Minimum: Bachelor's Degree, advanced degree preferred 

• A minimum of 5 years of successful experience in development, alum- 
ni relations, and/or marketing 

Desired QualificaUons: 

• A proven track-record of fund-raising success, including direct solici- 
tation of major gifts 

• Comprehensive administrative skills including superviMon. oral and 
written communication, budget management, and cfTcctive use of in- 
formation technology 

• Outstanding strategic and organizational skills 

• Demonstrated success in capital campaigns 

• Demonstrated success in institutional marketing, both locally and na- 
tionally 

• Demonstrated ability to interact comfortably with various constituent 
groups 

• Experience in and knowledge of higher education 

• Creative and innovative programming ideas 

Salary: Salary will be competitive and commensurate with education and 
experience. 

Effective Date: June. 1995 
Application: 

Review of applications will begin on February 17. 1995. and will continue 
until the position is filled. Applications must include a letter which specifi- 
cally addresses how education, skills, and expcncncc relate to the position 
announcement: a vitae: and the names and telephone numbers of five 
professional references. Finalists will be asked to supply three current 
letters of reference and official transcript(s). Nominations and applications 
should be submitted to: 

Narbeth K. Emmanuel. Ph.D. 

Search Committee Chair 
Ferris State University 
Starr Building 303 
901 S. State Street 
Big Rapids. Ml 49307-2251 

Ferris Slate University provides practical, hands-on education to make its 
graduates immediately employable in their chosen fields in a diverse array 
of technical and professional programs. That unique Ferris philosophy 
leads to the state’s highest placement rate— 89 percent of the most recent 
graduates surveyed finding jobs or continuing their education. With an 
enrollment of 10.000 students. Ferris offers more than 100 academic pro- 
grams through the College of Arts and Sciences. Allied Health Sciences. 
Business. Education. Optometry. Pharmacy and Technology. Included 
are associate’s and bachelor’s degrees, two master’s degrees and doctor- 
ates in optometry and pharmacy. FSU’s 600 acre main campus in Big 
Rapids, a city of 12.600. is located in the vacation and recreation area of 
West Central Michigan. 54 miles north of Grand Rapids and within 200 
miles uf Chicago and Detroit, Selected programs are also offered off- 
campus through Northern Michigan Regional Center in Traverse City, 
Southeast Michigan Regional Center in Flint, and Southwest Michigan 
Regional Center in Grand Rapids. 

Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Emplover 



WINONA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Winoiu, Minnesota 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

Winona State University in Winona, Minnesota, invites nomina- 
tions and applications for the position of Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs. 

Responsibilities: The Vice President will direct the undergraduate 
and graduate academic planning and prugram development of 
the university, including educational program quality assess- 
ment processes; recommend to the President such actions as em- 
ployment, evaluations, promotion, tenure, salary adjustments, 
terminations and leaves of academic affairs personnel; develop 
the academic budget, allocate and manage academic resources; 
supervise the Deans of the Colleges of Business, Education, Lib- 
eral Arts, Nursing and Health lienees. Science and Engineer- 
ing, Dean of Library and Information Services, and Directors of 
special academic programs and support services (such as the 
Adult, Continuing Education and Extension Department; Advis- 
ing and Retention; Grants and Sponsored Research; Honors; In- 
ternational Studies; the Registrar; the Residential College; Wom- 
en’s Studies; and the Rochester Center); and participate in sys- 
tem-wide planning and operations. The Vice President for 
Academic Affairs advises and counsels the President on matters 
related to academic affairs. 

Quabficatioiis: Minimum requirements include an earned doctor- 
ate; cullege or university teaching experience; and a minimum of 
five years' experience in higher education administration. Addi- 
tional qualification criteria include a successful record of effec- 
tive leaching experience at the college/univcrsity level and signif- 
icant scholarly and professional accomplishment; experience in 
developing, monitoring and reporting on academic budgets; dem- 
onstrated commitment to Affirmative Action and cultural diver- 
sity: demonstrated leadership skills; highly developed analytical, 
organizational, decision making, oral and written communica- 
tions, and interpersonal skills; educational vision and commit- 
ment to the leacning and learning process and to student growth 
and development; knowledge of current trends, ideas and re- 
sources in higher education; and experience with educational pro- 
gram quality assessment and long-range planning. Preference 
will be given to applicants whose administrative experience is in a 
cullcgiute setting including undergraduate and graduate liberal 
arts and professional programs; experience with administering 
collective bargaining agreements in a state-wide university sys- 
tem; experience in working with state coordinating boards, state 
legislatures, and accrediting bodies; experience in grant seeking 
and administration; experience with innovative educational pro- 
grams in such areas as interdisciplinary studies, emerging tech- 
nulogies. and non-traditional programs; and administrative expe- 
rience in a multi-campus university. 

University/Community: WMnuna State, one of seven universitiea in 
the Minnesqta State University System, is a comprehensive insti- 
tution offering a broad range of undergraduate programs as well 
as gradiiate programs leading to the Master of Science, Master of 
Arts, MBA and specialist degrees. Enrollment is about 7,200 fwll- 
and part-time students. The University is situated in the beauti- 
ful Mississippi River town of Winona (population 30,000). The Uni- 
versity maintains both a central campus and a Residential Col- 
lege in Winona. The Rochester Center campus is located in the 
thriving city of Rochester, MN, home of the Mayo Clinic and IBM. 
The communities offer abundant cultural and outdoor recreation- 
al opportunities, as well as excellent school systems and an af- 
fordable housing market. 

Salary: Salary will be dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Application: Candidates must submit a letter of application ad- 
dressing the qualification criteria, a curriculum vitae, undergrad- 
uate and CTaduate transcripts, and at least five letters of refer- 
ence. Applications must be postmarked by March 4, 1995. Inqui- 
ries and applications should be directed to: Vice Fresident for 
Academic Affairs Search, Winona State University, F. 0. Box 
5838, Winona, Minnesota 55987. 

W'SU is an Affirmative Action, Title IX, Equal Opportunity Uni- 
ver.sity. Women, minorities, and individuals with disabilities are 
encouraged to apply. 



VICE CHANCELLOR FOR ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

The University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 



Nominations and applications arc invited for the position of Vice 
Chancellor for Administration at the University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga. 

The Vice Chancellor for Administration and Finance r^orts directly to the 
Chancellor and is both the chief financial and business officer at the 
university and the senior management officer and advisor to the Chan- llor 
on administrative support operations of the University. Overall 
responsibilities include fiscal policy development and long-range financial 
planning; resource allocation analysis; budget planning, control and 
reporting; financial accounting and business afl^airs; non-faculty personnel 
administration; campus facilitiea and plant opentions; safety and Mcuriiy: 
purchasing and invento^ control; arena administrative supervision; IJC 
foundation financial liaison staffing: auxiliary opemtiona such as 
bookstore, food services, parking and graphic services; and other 
university-wide leadership responsibilities assigned by the Chancellor. 



Candidates should have at least a master’s degree in business, finance or a 
related administrative field (CPA also strongly preferred) plus considerable 
financial and management skills and senior-level expcncncc in a broad 
variety of financial and management areas, preferably in an institution if 
higher education. 

Salary is competitive and will be based on experience. Nominations and 
applications, along with resumes and names and addresses of five 
references, should M sent to; 

Vice-Chancellor Search 

Office of the Chancellor 

The University of Tcnn^scc at Chattanooga 

615 McCallic Avenue 

Chattanooga TN 37403-2598 

Review of candidates will begin on February 15, 1^95. 



wr 
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The University of Tennessee at Chattanooga is an equal opportunity/affirmativc action/ Title IX/Scclion 504/ ADA institution. 
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ASSISTANT VICE 
PRESIDENT FOR 
STUDENT SERVICES 

11k- l‘iii\crsU\ nl’ I.ouiw ilU-» .ill urb.iii iiismunoii wiili .m 
nil ( ilInK'iu i»t 22.000 siikK-nts. iiuiu-s .ipplu.Kiniis h>r tiu 
pi>s|lu>ll nl AssIsl.Ull \'kl- l‘K-sKlnU li H’ Sliklnil Scmn-s 1 ho 
Assist.mi \‘kc I’ri-Milini hir StmUni Sciakcs rcpons lo ihc 
\‘ki- bli-skUlH tor SUkKllt Att.lils .iiul h.is iliKU l-cspoilslblliu 
t<»r All I 111 ssu Ills. lUjiisiiJi. I iiuiiu.il Akl. .\i.ukink SiiAuis loi 

All iK I ks. .iiul I i simp. Si r\ iii s 



SH The University of Memphis 

EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

TO THE PRESIDENT-ADMINISTRATION 

The University of Memphis invites nominations and applications 
for the position of Executive Assist.^nt to the PreskU'nt- 
Administration. A person is bein^ sought who will assi*.'. ihe 
President in overseeing and coordinating the administration, 
activities, and functions of the University. This person will be 
responsible for providing vision, leadership, and ccxirdination for 
planning, budgeting, and institutional research. 



1 he .Xssisuiii \‘kc Pii-sklint toi Sukliiil Sii-\kcs is.kti\i!\ 
iiuolud III till- iMiitKi ili-\ ilopiiuiii .iikl implciiKiiutkin ot 
the Uiii\eisitv\ enrolhiunt in.iii.igenieiit pohik's loi eiiioll 
iiK'iit t.iriuts. leieiiikHi str.ilegii s. .iiul ' tleitive stiiilent leuiiit 
Ilk Ml III a liiphU ionipeiiti\e eiuiroiiiiivni . She/he .iKo works 
vInseK with ilee.iee .uklit . tiMiister eipiu.ileri-. v ni.iiiii.ils. loiieli 
lone legist r.u loll, iiisioiiier iii.uioiis. .uul other rel.ited pro 
gi .mis ,iikl seiA lies 

( '.iiulkl.ites must have an earneil iloitor.ite or other appiopii 
ate termm.il ilegne and si\ vears uJ related evpeiienee Women 
.mil niiiuinties are eiiiomageii to appK . 

llie rcucw «»1 iinimiiations and applieations will begin on or 
about l ebruaiv 20. 10<)r; Applieations should mi hide .i letter 
ol inteiest. a ininiit resume, .md a list of at least li\e leler 
Clues with .uldresses ami telephone numbers tor eaeh 

Applic.itions should be sent to. 

Dr. Oenisc Clifford 

Acting Viet* President lor Student Affairs 
20.S Ciravvemeyer Hal! 

Ihiiversitv of Louisville 
I^ouisville, KY 40292 



Candidates must have a master's degree with eight vears of 
expenence in hi^er education and an understanding of planning, 
budgeting, institutional research, and the academic prtxress 
I^referred qualifications include a doctorate and expenenn* in a 
major university. 

The University of Memphis is one of two public comprehensive 
dtvloral granting institutions in Tennessee, with colleges and Arts 
and Sciences, Business and Economics, Communication and Fine 
Arts, Education, and Engineering; schools of Law, Nursing, and 
Audiology and Speech- Language Pathology; and Universuv 
College. Ihe University enrolls 20,000 students, of which 4,400 
are in ^aduate programs. The Univ'ersity of Memphis is strongly 
committed lo its urban mission and outreach programs. The 
University recognizes the diverse and interrelated riIos played by 
faculty in fulfilling a comprehensive mission of reseanh, 
education, an\i outreach. 

The University of Memphis is strongly committed to diversity; 
women and minority candidates are encouraged to apply. Review 
of nominations and applications will begin March 17, 1993 and 
may continue until the position is filled. Application matenals 
should include a statement of interest, full curriculum vuae, and 
names of five references, including addresses and telephone 
numbers. All materials should be sent to: 

Chair/ Executive Assistant to the Prcsidt»nt- 
Administration ^arch Committee/c/o Office of the rresidem/313 
Administration building/The University of Memphis /Memphis, 
Tennessee 38152. 
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The University of New Mexico ts an AfTImutive Action/Equal Opportunity Employer and Educator 

The UnlversitT of New Mexico 



VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS 



Position: The Univeriity of New Mexico leekt nominationt and 
applicationa for the potiUon of Vice President for Student AfTain. The 
tucceuful candidate will be the chief student affairs tdministrator, 
reporting directly to the President of the University, and serving as s 
member of the Preaident's Council. The Vice President will provide 
leadership and administrative direction to the Division of Mudent 
Affairs, which is charged with enriching the quality of the campus 
environment to support the continued petsorul and intellectual growth 
of all students. 

Campus: The University of New Mexico is the largest and most 
^mDrehensive of the state's institutions of higher education. Founded 
in 1&89, the University serves a multicultural student population and is 
composed of ita mam campua in Albuquerque, and branches and 
instructional centers in Gallup, Los Ala,'io«, Valencia County, Santa Fe, 
and Taos. Over 30,000 studenU are enrx lied at UNM, including 25,000 
at the Albuquerque main campu, which houaea the state's only Medical 
School and Law School. The 1994-95 toUl budget is S798M, 
supnorting nearly 10,000 employees and over 150 undergraduate and 
mduarn programs, as well as major research activities. UNM is both s 
Carnegie Research I Institution and a DoEd Minority Institution. 

Res^nsibinUes: The Division of Student Affairs includes the following 
services: Housing and Food Services, Placement Services (Career 
Counseling, Placement, and Cooperative Education), Student Financial 
Aid, Student Health Center, New Mexico Union, International Programs 
and bitemationd Student Center, Greek Ufe, African American Student 
Services, American Indian Student Services, Hiapanic Student Servicea, 
Campua Police Department, Child Care Center, College Enrichment 
Program, Dean of Students- Student Ufe, DUabled Student Services. 
Drug-Free Workplace, Leisure Services, Upward Bound, and Women's 
Center. Major rcaponsibilities of the Vice President include planning, 
student lecruitment, budget preparation and management, facilities 
operation sikI management, selection and evaluation of personnel, staff 
development, and coordination and implementation of the many student 
programs that support and further the academic mission of the 
Univeriity, 



Qua II Beat tons: The Mini mum O ualincatlons for the Vice President for 
Student Affairs are an M.S. or M.A degree and st least five (5) yean of 
experience in student service administration at a university or college 
Desired Quallfleatlon^ ire an earned doctors le, preferably in counseling 
snd guidance or a related field: senior student affairs administrative 
experience at a university or college comps raUe in size and complexity 
to uNM; demonstrated experience m programi emphuizing sttainment of 
cultur^ diversity: evidence of leadership in the area of recruitment and 
retention of studenU in an academic institution that seeks higher 
participation from under-represented sectors of the population; 
demonstrated experience in creative efforU related to student retention; 
demonstrated tkilla in leadership and administration; demonstrated 
commitment to customer service emphasis within student services; 
excellent communication skiUa. Other desirable qualificatioru include 
familiarity with information technology, involvement in sppropriaie 
professional orgsnizationa or associstiona at national and regional 
levels, and a firm commitment to total student development 

Salary and Appointment Status: The stisry is negotiable and 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. The appointment will 
be on an annual, renewal contract. The position is available upon 
selection of the best qualified candidate. 

Application: Application materUla must be received by March 15, 1995, 
and must include: 1) a curriculum viUe; 2) a letter of interest, including 
an original signsture, that addresses the applicant's experience and 
qualifications, particularly relating to the desired quslifications 
mentioned above; and 3) the names, addresses, snd telephone numbers 
of thrt« references. Nominations must be receiv^ at lesst 14 ^ya before 
the spplicatkm deadline. Send sU materials to: 

Dr, Mary Sue Coleman^ Chair, Vice President for Student AfTaIrt 
Search Committee, Ths University td New Mezko, Oflke of Academk 
AfTaIrt, Schotes 23$, Albuquerque, NM I713MM1. Tel (5»5) 277. 
5H4. Fax (SfS) 27747H. 
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EXFXUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA CRUZ 

Rqjorting to the Assistant Chancellor for University Advancement, 
the Executive Director will develop, manage, and coordinate tactical 
plans for accomplishing strategic fundraising efforts. 

Responsibilities: manage a comprehensive fundraising proeram for 
eight campus gift activity centers; plan, develop, and implement a 
camPus-wide gifts program; support and encourage staff 
development and training, achieve affirmative -‘.ctioh goals, enhance 
staff diversity; budget management of campus-wide fundraising 
activities. 

Requirements: progressively responsible and successful 

fundraising experience; demonstrated successful experience as an 
administrator, manager, supervisor, and leader of development stati; 
budget and resource m.%nagement experience; knowledge of tax 
laws; excellent administrative, planning and program development 
skills; creative problem-solving skills. 

To apply: call (408) 459-2011 for a copy of complete job 
description & Required Supplemental Application or to request 
disability accommodation. Refer to Job #95*01-20. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications and experience; excellent benefits 
package. Applications, completed supplemental, reference 
information & salary history must be received by 3/31/95 at the 
Uese Staff Human Resources Office, 102 Communications Bldg., 
Sanu Cruz, CA 95064. AA/EEOC 



Vice Proyost for 
Information Resources 



LEHIGH UNIVERSITY invites applications and nominations for the new p 
position of Vice Provost for information Resources. This position will provide ^ 
strategic planning, coordination, and leadership for University Libraries. ^ 
Academic Computing, Administrative Computing, and Telecommunications. 

The Vice Provost wilt report to the Provost and be a member of both the ^ 
Provost's Council and the University Council. 

Located 90 miles west of New' Yoik City and 50 miles north of 
Philadelphia. Lehigh is a private research university with 4.300 tindeigradu ^ 
ates. 2.000 graduate students. 400 faculty, and 960 full time staff it is 
comprised of four colleges: Arts and Sciences. Engineering and Applied - 
Science. Business and Economics, and Education. The University offers 44 
master's degree programs and 33 doctoral programs The endowment is 
$350 million i Lehigh University may be viewed electronically through the 
world Wide Weh http //www.lehigh.edu} 



RESPONSIBILITIES: The Vice Provost must possess a vision of the role 
innovative information technologies can play in higher education, as well as '? 
an undoistandmg of the changing paradigm in scholarly communication The 
successful candidate will have responsibility for integrating infoimaiion sys 
terns resources, and services m support of the teaching, learning, and 
fesearch missions of the univoe^ The Vice Provost will be expected to 
aeaie ai' organizational sliuciure and a working environmenl that encour 
frealivily. cost effectiveness, and diange 



MINIMUM QUALiFiCATiONS; 



• Li-derslandiiig ol the use of information technologies in support of 

’.lOn research. «ind administration 

• I'lirJerslanding of the administration and opeialions ol libraries, 
cempuli'ig centers, and telecommunications seivices. with expenc'ncc 
,in<i f »;x‘'ti^e m at leasi c»ne of these riieas 

• Mu U' l's of inc<e<isingiy lespotisible management expc*ricncc 

• iJei'ioiibtidted commitment to participative management style and oix n 
r1c( i^'on mcik.ng 

• t*celleiil inle'jX'isonal and comnuinicalui}. skills 

• An advanced degree m a relevant field 



This pOMt.on will he avtii'able on Ki^i 1 1995. Applications received liy 
15 w'll lie given full cons'deuition Please submit nominations or 
res.imes in confirJc ive to Professor Barbara Tralster, Chair. Search 
Committee for Vice Provost for Information Resources, c/o Fairchild 
Martlndale Library. LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 8A East Packer Avenue. 
Bethlehem. PA 1801S-3170. lehigh is an afliimative action 'eciuiil oppertu 
nitv employer, minorities and women are encouraged to apply 




LEHIGH 

UNIVERSITY 



UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA- 

Vice Chancellor for 
Business and Finance 

rill* r mvfiMiy of Ni'bniaka-Lincoln (I'N 1.) invites applications 
aiiil iiuniiiialioiis f<>r the position. Vice ChiiiU'ellor for liiisiness 
.iiiil Fiiiahce Reporting to the ('haiu'eHor, the successful camli- 
il.ite will he expected to provide* dynamic leadership in further 
developing mid streiiRthcninK the university's business arul fis- 
cal opeiatuins ('aiulidates must hold an apprnpnate Kcadii.Ui- 
de^:l■ee With a terminal dcKrec* preferred. A record of several 
\e.iis III proven administrative experience and strong leadei • 
ship III pusitiunn of increasing responsibility is requir ed Kxpei i- 
eiu e 111 an in.stitution of higher education is desit'alde. 

The \’ice t’tiaiK'ellor is I'esponsilile for oversight and adiiiims 
t rat Kill of all budget, tiiiancial. and uecoutiliiiK services in con- 
loiriiitv wUh Board of KeffeiUs policy and state and federal facil- 
ities and iri'iiunds. including both capital construction and main 
letiaiicc. both on the Lincoln campuses and l-NL sites 
till iiUiriioul KCeater Nebraska. All business services, seeuritv. 
•ind ti ansportation services are under tlie \'ice ('hancellor's 
purview. Iiuman resources and internal audit also report to this 
offiee r. 

.'^ereeiuiiK of rioniuiees and applicants will IjCkiii in Kebi-uaiy. 
Itm.'i. I*ersoiis interested in becoming a candidate should for- 
wai il a letter of interest and an up-to-date resume. Nommutions 
and a[ip!icalion'' should be sent to: 

\’ice (.'hancellor Search l?oinmittee 
Office of the Chancellor 
■JOl Canfield Administration Building' 

University of Nehraska-Lincoln 
Lincoln, N£ 68588-0419 
Telephone: 402/472-2116 
Fax; 402/472-5110 

77ii- ( 'iiii i-' n*' .V«’6»-ii.<A-a'Li'iico/n re cumuutt^d tu a /i/iou/iafic ruiii)/i<j< 
«'uMi eiKiiiry ihmui/h ,4/jr'i r»iu( iiT ArMuii Oilt/ Etfual 0)>ituttumtu amt nt ii*- 
Mmo«.iil'<’ f»i thf iirrd.i oj'dual carffrcouplrs. UV cixxuiv i‘<‘uxoMa6lf (n-cuiaifin 
<ia(i(iii thr Amrricant With /JixabiflMcji Act. contact the Ojjtcc oj the 

( 7>n iM-f-fioi . 




UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

The University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, is seeking a Dean ,or the 
College of Education. The Dean is responsible for the operations of a 
comprehensive college with approximately 140 faculty, 80 staff, and 
2,200 students in its six departments: Curriculum and Instruction; 
Educational Leadership, Counseling, and Foundations; Health Science, 
Kinesiology, Recreation, and Dance; Nursing; Rehabilitation Education 
and Research; and Vocational and Adult Education. The Dean reports to 
the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 

The position offers an excellent opportunity to join us as we implement 
new and iimovative professional preparation programs in the College of 
Education and identify ways of Dctter serving students and other 
constituencies. We solicit the applications of individuals with vision, a 
high energy level, and a commitment to continued development of 
coUaborattve relations with area K-12 schools and agencies and other 
state and national organizations. The position comes with a competitive 
salaiy and a starting date of July 1, 1995, or a negotiated later date. 

Required qualifications include successful administrative experience in a 
College of Education or a companible academic unit; administrative and 
interpersonal skills to lead the college's faculty in continued 
achievement in research, teaching, and service; the ability to promote 
productive relationships with outside constituencies; and effective 
communication skills. Candidates for the position must also meet the 
requirements for tenured appointment at the rank of professor in one of 
the departments within the college, including an earned doctorate and a 
record of significant scholarly and teaching accomplishments. 

The University of Arkansas, a land-grant institution, is the major research 
and doctoral degree granting institution in the state. The campus is 
located in Fayetteville, a community which enjoys clean air and pure 
water and provides a high quality of life to 45, (KK). Located in rolling, 
wooded country in Northwest Arkansas at the edge of the Oza^ 
Mountains and Beaver I^ke, Fayetteville enjoys some of the best 
scenery in the country and a dynamic and thriving economy.' 

A letter of applicaiion, a curriculum vita, and the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of five references should be sem to Dr. Donnie 
DutU>n, Qiair of Search Committee, University of Arkansas, Division of 
Continuing Education, #2 University Center, Fayetteville, AR 72701. 
Individuals listed as references will not be contacted until advanced 
stages of screening. The University of Arkansas is an equal opportunity, 
affirmative action institution, committed to achieving diversity in its 
faculty, staff, and student body. Qualified minority and women 
candidates are especially invited to apply. All applications are subject to 
public disclosure under the Arkansas Freedom of Information Act, and 
persons hired must have proof of legal authority to work in the United 
Slates. Review of applications will begin February 15, 1995, and 
continue until the position is filled. 
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DEAN 

ARTS & SCIENCES 

Indian Hills Community College has an opening for someone who 
will administer the college- wide operation of ^ Arts & Sciences 
instructional programming. This will include planning, 
scheduling, budgeting, reporting, supervising and evaluating Arts 
it Sciences curricular offerings. Other responsibilities include 
scheduling/ coordination of cultural events, facilities scheduling/ 
usage with outside groups and leadership of international 
programs. Minimum requirements include a Master's degree, 
working knowledge of how liberal arts in a community college 
functions and four years of successful educational work of which 
a minimum of two years must be at the post secondary level. 
Experience must include a minimum of two years of teaching or 
experience appropriate to the area of Arts & Sciences. A doctorate 
is preferred. Start date is June 15, 1995. Starting salary: $43,271- 
$49,196. Four day school week and competitive fringe benefit 
package. The closing date for applications is May 1, 1995. 

Send letter of application, resiune and transcripts to: 

Jim Lindenmayer 

Vice PresidenC Administration and Personnel 
Indian Hills Community College 
525 Grandview 
Ottumwa lA 52501 

Office: (515) 683-5183 (Monday thru Thursday) 

Residence: (515) t/84-6303 (Evenings & weekends) 
AA/EOE 



School of Education and 
Allied Professions 

RESPONSIBILITIES: The Dean is responsible tor the academic lead- 
ership of the School. Such leadership involves planning, recruiting of 
students and faculty, continual improvement of programs and curric- 
ulum. accreditation, faculty development and evaluation, student 
placement, and leadership of the Institute for Educational Renewal, an 
integral part of the Goodlad Project for the reform of teacher educa- 
tion programs In addition, the Dean is responsible for budget and 
resource allocation, fund raising, the fostering of respect for diversity, 
and support of university-wide goals. 



QUALIFICATIONS: Miami University will consider all candidates who 
have demonstrated excellence in academic or education leadership 
Candidates must be able to provide evidence of ability to relate well to 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni, and to the education, health, and 
social service communities. Desirable background includes several or 
all of the following: doctorate and experience in education or a related 
area, commitment to enhancing respect for diversity, excellence in 
teaching, excellence in scholarship, ability to attract external support, 
ability to work cooperatively with other university programs and to 
promote collaboration across disciplines. 

APPLICATION: Applications should include a letter addressing de- 
sired qualifications and a complete r4sum6. Address nominations and 
applications to: Dr. William G. Slovor 

Secretary of the University 
101 Roudebush Hall 
Miami University 
Oxford. Ohio 45056 
FAX: 513/529-1737 



To ensure timely consideration, applications must be received by Feb- 
ruary 24. 1995. The anticipated date of appointment is July 1. 1995 
The position will remain o[^n until filled. Miami University offers equal 
opportunity in employmeni and education. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND ALLIED PROFESSIONS: The 
School has 116 faculty in five departments (Educational Leadership. 
Educational Psychology. Family Studies and Sociel Work, Physical 
Education. Health and Sport Studies, and Teacher Education) and 
offers degrees at the bachelor's, master's, and doctoral level The 
programs of the School are unified by the theme of family, health, and 
education in rural, suburban and urban communities. The School has 
recently committed itself to educational renewal within the context ol 
the Goodlad Project. The School is committed both to the profession- 
al education of its students and to the liberal education of ail students 
through the Miami Plan for Liberal Education. 

THE UNIVERSITY: Miami is a stat e-assist ird university whose main 
campus at Oxford is in southwestern Ohio near Cincinnati and Day- 
ton. Established in 1609. Miami has developed into a selective public 
university with a long tradition of teaching excellence and undergrad- 
uate liberal education, and a strong record of scholarly achievement 
Miami has an enrollment of more than 20,000 students earning bacca- 
laureate degrees m 96 areas of study, master's degrees in 60. and 
doctoral degrees in 10 disciplines. Miemi has regional campuses in 
two nearby cities. Hamilton and Middletown, and a European Center 
in Luxembourg. 

Miami University is an Affirmative Action. Equal Opportunity Employer 





DIRECTOR OF THE 
TEACHING ENHANCEMENT CENTER 



and nominations for the new position of Director of the Teaching 
Enhancement Center. The Director reports to the Associate 



Emporia State University invites applications 
' ■ ) Te ■ • 

^ewrl 

Vice-President for Academic Affairs. This is a full-time ten- 
month position. 

The University is seeking a dynamic, innovative, and 
collaborative individual to develop and implement a program to 
assist faculty and graduate teaching assistants individually 
and in small groups to enhance their current teaching skills and 
develop new teaching skills. This person should exhibit a 
record of excellence in teaching including innovative teaching 
skills and experience with instructional technology and design. 
An earned doctorate and higher education experience are 
preferred. The Director will be expected to teach one class per 
semester in his/her area of expertise. Rank and tenure track in 
an appropriate academic division are negotiable. Salary will be 
commensurate with experience and qualifications. 

Located in the Flint Hills of east central Kansas. Emporia 
State University is a fully accredited public university with 
approximately 6,000 students. The University offers degrees 
through the (College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. The Teachers 
College, the School of Business and the School of Library and 
Information Manaoement. 

Screening or applicants will begin February 15. 1995 and 
continue until the position is filled. Starting date is negotiable 
but no later than August 1. 1995. To apply, send a letter of 
application, vita, transcripts and three current letters of 
recommendation to Dr. Leo W. Pauls. Chair of Search 
Committee. Campus Box 4036, Emporia State University. 
Emporia. Kansas 66801-5087. ESI) is an Affirmative 
Action/Equai Opportunity Empioyar and ancourages 
applications from members of protected classes. 
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I NORTH SHORE 

COMMUMTir COLUEGE 



NSCC was established 
in 1965. Is kxated 
approximately 25 miles 
north of Boston, MA and 
rnaintains campuses 
located dose to the 
picturesque seacoast in 
both Beverly and Lynn, 
and our new campus in 
Danvers, MA The College 
’/Offers a wide variety 
ofpfogramsto 



Dean of Enrollment 
Management and Student 



uagi 
Development 




North SboiY Coauaunity College is 
pleased to receive appUcatiotts and 
oomizuuioiu for the position of Dean of 
EnroUiaeat Masagemest and Student 
Development As a member of the College 
Executive Staff, the Dean reports directly 
to the President and is administratively 
responsible for the various functions and 
activities that currently comprise student 
services and enrollment management. 

The Dean must have excellent leadership 
skills with the vision and ability to imple- 
ment the College's Mission. Of particular 
importance are: 

a successful experience in all areas of con- 
temporary. forward-looking enrollment 
planning and marugement activities - 
including admissions, financial aid. 
registration and. especially, retention 
■ a broad knowledge of effective student 
development and support programs 
including orienution, academic assis- 
tance and co-cunricular activities 
The successful candidate should have out 
standing analytical, planning, communica- 
tion and marl^ting skills: a demonstrated 
appreciation for tM role of community 
colleges: and a sensitive understanding of 
and commitment to diversity. A working 
knowledge of computer systems utili ration 
it highly desirable. At least six years of 
progressively resporuibte expenence in 
Higher education student services required 
/jn earned doctorate is preferred. 

The Search Committee will begin the 
review of candidates in late Febniaiy. 

The Interest of women and minorities is 
strongly encouraged. Nominations and 
expressions of interest, along with a 
resume and the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of three professional refer- 
ences, should be sent by February 20, 
1995 to: Jane Covkllot Director of 
Human Resources and AfTlrmativc 
Action, North Shore Community 
College, 1 Fcrrscroft Road, P.O. #3340, 
Danvers, MA019234M40. AA/EOE 
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Leadership Survival Strategies 

By Adena Williams Loston, PhD 
Executive Dean, Valle Verde Campus 
El Paso Community College TX 

o n every campus, institutions are confronting 
the challenge of change. 

It may be driven by economic conditions, accredit- 
ing agencies, unfunded mandates, reduced funding 
from legislatures, more accountability pressure to 
develop sound academic programs and increase 
graduate placement rates. Or, it could be an expecta- 
tion that institutions assume increasingly more shared 
responsibility for the economic growth and develoj> 
ment of the surrounding communities. 

Both internal and external forces can stress the 
institution, and responses by governing boards to 
"streamline the organizational structure," can generate 
employee doubt, fear, anxiety, concern and frustration. 

During restructuring, leadership can become even 
more challenging, due to an ambiguity in roles and 
responsibilities, a lack of directional leadership and 
cross-supervision of certain areas - especially while 
decentralizing the institution. For the manager, it feels 
like operating in a vacuum. 

That's when your leadership skills as a female are 
even more important. Amid the constantly chan^ng 
environment, you must demonstrate more flexibility - 
organizationally and administratively - to both 
survive and position yourself as a significant contribu- 
tor to the institution in the future. 

Administrative Survival Skills 

Demonstrating solid, appropriate administrative 
skills is the key to your survival: 

• Establish Your Credib^Hty 

In addition to demonstrating superior skills, 
competencies and a solid knowledge base, a leader 
must be believed by team members, subordinates and 
supporters. V/hen there is credibility at the helm, a 
leader can weather any storm. 

• Proifide a Stated Vision 

All institutions need a clear vision, which gives 
direction and provides a framework for your response 
to various situations. A leader who is focuseni on the 
horizon will not be blown by cross winds and lost in 
uncertainty, doubt or confusion about the next coursi? 
of action. 

• Show Confidence in Yourself 

Leaders must exhibit a strong, bold belief in 
themselves and their capabilities. Others are reluctant 
to follow a leader who lacks confidence. 

• Display Courage 

Courage distinguishes the manager from the 
leader. Even when surrounded by confusion and 
doubt, a leader should express strong convictions and 
demonstrate the courage to act on them in day-to-day 
activities. 



in the Vacuum of Upheaval 

• Empower Others 

Especially during change and restructuring, there 
are plenty of chances to give others an opportunity to 
demonstrate their skills and ideas - or lack thereof - to 
identify alternative approaches to solve problems. 

• Personify Integrity 

A leader must be perceived as stable, honest, 
trustworthy and straightforward, especially in a state 
of organizational flux. While subordinates may not 
always agree with your decisions, they will trust that 
you are being honest and have weighed all aspects of 
the situation if you have integrity. 

• Do the Right Thing 

When confronted with situations, questionable 
acts and decisions that leaders have the authority to 
rectify, they must take action. Subordinates may not 
remember how the situation developed, but they will 
forever remember their leader's failure to act. It's more 
important to do the right thing than to do things the 
right way. 

Organizational Survival Strategies 

With the organization in a state of confusion, these 
strategies will help assure your survival: 

• Link Organizational Vision to Units 

Having developed an institutional vision, you 
need to assure that each unit knows its role as a 
stakeholder in helping to shape the vision and attain- 
ing the goal. 

• Clarify Each Unit's Purpose 

When there is a matrix form of administration or 
functional approach to administration, units and 
reporting channels can get blurred, adding to confu- 
sion, frustration and resistance. If s your job to make 
sure each unit knows its role. 

• Respond Proactively to Impending Chaos 

A leader needs a true sense of potential threats to 
the institution, a clear assessment for its strenjgths and 
weaknesses and an accurate gauge of the institution's 
capabilities for rebounding when confronted by 
adversaries. From them, you can plan and build a 
strategy for responding to impending chaos. 

• Maintain Open Communication 

By assuring that all have an opportunity to express 
their opinions, ideas, observations and varying points 
of view, leaders can get an accurate read of what's 
happening both in and out of the institution. Feedback 
keeps you from operating w'ithin a vacuum - and 
being blindsided. 

A leader with a stated vision, integrity, credibility, 
demonstrated skills and the courage to take a stance 
and act on her convictions during periods of uncer- 
tainty is assured of surviving institutional upheaval, 

Adcun Williams loston prescuted at the 8th amtual intcrnatioml 
cottfcreuce for Women in Higher Education in San Francisco in 
January, sponsored by the Unh>cr$ity ofTexas-El Paso. 
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A Member of the Club 



From a presentation by Claudia A. Limbert, Associate 
Professor, English and Women's Studies, Pennsylvania State 
University, at the January 1995 conference on Women in 
fiigher Education. 

On a recent May morning, 1 received two letters 
from the president of our university. The first told me 
that I had been granted tenure, and the second that 1 
had been promoted to associate rank. 

That evening, I pulled my rocking ch dr closer to 
the window that has my favorite view into the tops of 
maple trees alongside the apartment, and took out my 
two letters. Then it hit me: After six years of unrelent- 
ing work and constant worry that had left me unable 
to sleep past 3 a.m. and that had undermined my 
health, I had finally received tenure and promotion. 

1 held a letter in each hand and noted, as if from a 
distance, that my hands were trembling and that I was 
crying. 1 had worked so long and hard for this and it 
meant so much to me: my job was as secure as aca- 
demic jobs can be these days. And unlike many other 
female faculty 1 1 lad known, I wouldn't be faced with a 
horrible year of frantic job-hunting before quietly 
disappearing from campus. 

The next month, a male colleague commented, 
"Claudia, I hope that you will be able to relax a little 
now that you are a member of the club." 

I thought about this as I climbed the stairs, 
changed clothes and sat in my rocker. How could 1 bo 
a member of this club, the club of male-dominated 
academia? After all, I have always been an outsider - 
because of my sex, because of my Cherokee heritage, 
because of the poverty from which 1 came and lived 
most of my life, and because of an intelligence that 
went unnoticed until I began college as an undergrad 
at the age of 35. 

Then a second question came to me: If I have 
become a inember of the academic club, what dues 
does suc\ a membership require? And, more frighten- 
ing, have 1 already been paying those dues without 
realizing it? Have I changed in some way, not only 
because of what has been expected of me throughout 
the tenure and promotion process, but also because of 
the circumstances of academic life that every woman 
in academe faces, w'hether she is staff or faculty? Have 
I become less than 1 was, in order to somehow become 
more than ! was? 

Who am 1 now? And maybe more importantly, 
what happened to that person 1 used to be - a scabby- 
kneed little girl who wore underwear made from fevd 
sacks, who knocked bullies out cold on the play- 
ground, who felt more at home up in a tree than she 
ever felt on the ground? 

❖ <♦ ❖ 

Trees have always been a blessing to me, as a 
little girl growing up in the Missouri Ozarks. 

Two vase-shaped elm treses in our front yard 
stretched to the sky and required a ladder or a rope 



thrown over the lowest branch Tarzan-fashion to 
climb. My mother cautioned me that ladies did not 
climb trees, so only rarely would 1 throw a rope over a 
lower branch, tuck a book in the waistband of my 
jeans, and inch my bare toes up the rough bark. Seated 
on my favorite branch, my back against the trunk, I 
could not be seen from the ground while devouring 
one book after another. 

My favorite trees were the wild ones that grew 
outside our fence. A huge rottonwood stood majesti- 
cally alone on a high, rounded hill on the way to the 
creek. One branch had partially broken off, making a 
ramp that took me up into the tree, where I would 
feast on my biscuits and bacon and read, as the 
cottonwood's leaves rustled around me. 

Some days, I walked past the cottonwood and 
continued down to the creek to my favorite weeping 
willow, whose branches draped to the ground all the 
way around and formed such dense shade that only a 
thick carpet of moss grew underneath. I would crawl 
into this specictl space and pull the branches back in 
place, completely hiding myself from view. But 
sometimes, under that magic tent, I would think about 
what I was - an awkward girl with knobby, scabby 
knees - and what I was supposed to but didn't want to 
become - a lady like my mother and all the other adult 
women I knew. 

One enticing spring day 1 played hooky and 
headed for an abandoned farm. Approaching the old 
orchard, I abruptly stopped. From somewhere in front 
of me, I could hear what sounded like singing. Sud- 
denly I realized the music was coming from an old 
apple tree, the only one in full bloom. 

As 1 advanced one step at a time, the humming 
intensified. Finally I stood beneath the old apple tree, 
its black trunk covered in soft gi een moss. I squinted 
into the bright sunlight into the thousands of apple 
blossoms, each one covered with bees and each bee 
throbbing with sound. 

I can still see the sun pouring through those pale 
blossoms as if through the stained glass windows of a 
lost medieval chapel, and I can still remember that 
holy music that only a tree can make when covered 
with bees. And 1 can rtill almost see that little girl who 
I once was. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Back in Pennsylvania, I thought of so many 
things that had happened to me since those days: 
marriage, children, divorce, college, grad school, and 
now tenure and promotion. But have I lost something 
- someone - along the way? Now when I look into a 
mirror, 1 see the face of a s*^ranger - a woman with 
gray hair and tired eyes ~ for whom trees no longer 
sing. 1 am now 53 and, somewhere along the way, 1 
have lost that little girl. 

1 believe she began to bo lost when my society 
pushed me into the socially acceptable definition of 
woman: a lady. By the age of 12, from pressures of 
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family and school and church, 1 
had put away my jeans. I wore 
skirts every day, no matter what 
the temperature or activity. My 
hair had been tamed with a 
permanent and painful hair 
curlers. I was enrolled in ball- 
room dancing where 1 was told 
not to lead, even when my 
parmer didn't or wouldn't. I was 
punished for doing anything that 
called attention to myself, and 1 
did little work in school because 
I had been told that boys didn't 
like girls who made better 
;^jades than they did. 

I married, having been told 
that someday a man would ask 
me to marry, and 1 must say yes. 

When my four children 
were in school, 1 found a way to 
go to college and grad school, 
where I wrote papers that got 
A's because, out of self-preserva- 
tion, I quickly learned how to 
write in a male voice, the aca- 
demic voice that continues to 
feel so foreign to me no matter 
how long 1 use it. 

And, yes, I got tenure and 
promotion because I could 
produce the kind of research that 
males produce and I could get it 
published in male-dominated 
journals. Yes, I have indexed 
become a member of the club. 

Many will say that 1 am a 
success. But am I? Or have 1 lost 
something important, someone 
important along the way? Now, 
some days, when I am walking 
along a street and I hear a faint 
breeze rustle the top of a stunted 
city tree, 1 suddenly remembei 
those other trees of my child- 
hood and that little girl who 
climbed them and v/ho may be - 
as far . s 1 know - sitting on that 
broad branch, waiting for me to 
come back and find her. 

And I wonder if there aren't 
other little girls sitting in other 
trees - the little girls that all of 
you once were. How long will 
they wait for us to reclaim them 
before they disappear? 

Shouldn't we go back and 
find them and make them part of 
us once more, and in so doing, 
bring them into a new club 
where there is room for them 
and for us, and room for the 
women wc really are? ^ 



Mcta-Analysis Powerfully 
Shows Gender Differences 

While the Iraditional scientific 
method requires a large amount of 
empirical data, some feminist research- 
ers prefer smaller amounts of intensive, 
anecdotal evidence. 

Now a University of Wisconsin 
researcher advocates meta-analysis to 
combine results of hundreds of studies 
to review the literature quantitatively. 

Psychology professor Janet S. Hyde 
studied gender differences in verbal 
abilities as reported in 165 studies of 1.4 
million people, and found no significant 
differences. 

She did find a difference in studies 
done before 1973, which she attributes 
to cultural factors in the tests them- 
selves: "If the differences are biologi- 
cally determined, how did the differ- 
ences get so much smaller in so little 
time (20 years)?" 

She separated spacial abilities into 
three components: spacial perception, 
mental rotation and spacial visualiza- 
tion, and found that males performed 
significantly better in only one aspect, 
mental rotation. 

On tmth performance, she combined 
254 samples testing 3 million people, 
finding that the differences betweeii the 
genders again decreased miraculously 
since 1973, front 0.31 to a slight 0.14. "In 
other words, in the last two decades the 
magnitude of gender differences has 
dropped to haK of what it was previ- 
ously," she noted. 

On helping behaviors, she noted a 
slight difference of 0.13, with men far 
more likely to be public heroes when 
being observed, and women more likely 
to help privately. 

On sexuality, she studied 239 
samples totaling 128,363 people on 21 
measures of sexual attitudes and 
behaviors. The largest difference was 
that men masturbated more, while the 
difference between the genders toward 
homosexuals was zero, and in attitudes 
toward sexual satisfaction was slight. 

Hyde obsc'rves, "Quantitative 
research has been an extremely power- 
ful method within psychology. 

"U wo»dd seem unwise in the 
extreme to abandon those methods to 
male research.ers ai\d non-feminist 
researchers. There is power in quantita- 
tive analysis, and at least some feminist 



researchers should seize it," she says. 

Meta-analyses advantages are: 

• Its results can challenge long-held 
beliefs about gender dirferences. 

• It can document powerfully the 
importance of context and roles. 

• It can go back and examine patterns 
for different ethnic groups, if the 
original researcher reports it. 

• It can be a powerful tool to influ- 
ence the popular media's stereotypes 
of gender differences. 

- Psychology of Women Quarterly, Dix:. 1994. 

Is There a Sexless Pronoxm? 

Efforts to encourage the use of 
non-sexist language in academe have 
been hamper:?d by a lack of agree- 
ment on the best alternative to assure 
inclusiveness. 

Complaints are that "he or she" is 
too cumbersome, "they" is 
ungrammatical, and "he" has lost its 
status as a true generic. And repeat- 
ing the term is redundant. 

At Emory & Henry College V A, 
students in writing classes are ex- 
pected to observe non-sexist usage 
policies. A content analysis of 125 
pronoun -referent pairs showed that 
there is a difference in the gender 
connotations of referents paired with 
different pronouns. 

Among the students, "they" was 
the most frequent choice for neutral 
referents, followed by "he or she," 
making them equally inclusive. 

"They" was more likely to be 
paired with a neutraHeferent, 
suggesting it is a true generic. How- 
ever, "he or she" does not function as 
a true generic, since students avoided 
it when referring to a feminir.e 
referent. 

Although some writers still say 
that they use "ho" to include both 
sexes, the students never used it to 
refer to a feminine referent. 

Results showed that student 
writers seemed to be striving for non- 
sexist language. More inclusive 
language would result if "he or she" 
and "they" were used to refer to 
feminine referents as well. 

Those who write handbooks 
using "he' as a traditional generic 
term may want to reconsider, and not 
dismiss "he or she" as awkward and 
"they" as ungrammatical. 

- Womett and Language, Fall 1994. 
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THE LAST LAUGH 



Football Coaches Vs. Title IX, Again 

In Washington EXZ, the good old boys are still 
trying to redefine Title IX to exclude football. 

They're targeting Richard Riley, head of the U.S. 
I>epartment of Education. Its Office of Civil Rights 
enforces Title IX, which demands equal resources for 
all institutions that receive any type of federal funds, 
and requires schools to offer equal opportunities for 
athletes of both sexes. 

On December 22, 1994, a group of good old boys 
- who probably just happened to play football in 
college “ wrote to Riley. They "urge the OCR to reject 
the proportionality test as the primary measure of 
compliance" with Title IX, and to accept merely a 
school's history of expansion of women's sports or 
accommodation of women's interests and abilities as 
validations of equality of opportunity. 

Most of the 22 signatories are powerful leaders in 
Congress: Bob Dole, Arlen Spector, Orrin Hatch, 
Strom Thurmond, Daniel Inouye and David Pryor. 

On January 11, 1995, the American Football 
Coaches Association asked Congress to hold hearings 
"to bring some common sense solutions to issues 
relating to gender equity and Title IX." 

The football coaches want their sport exempt 
from consideration of a school's gender equity in 
athletics, calling the Title IX interpretation of consid- 
ering football as a collc'ge sport "illogical, unfair and 
contrary to Congressional intent." 

And now they're enlisting coaches of men's non- 
revenue sports, who see their sports getting cut while 
football teams retain 120-man rosters and eat up 57% 
of their school's men's athletics budget, and falsely 
blaming gender equity for their woes. 

Pretty clever, those football coaches getting the 
other men's teams coaches to do their dirty work. 

And, they're getting CXIR representatives to 
m.c'et with the coaches and promise to respond to 
their concerns. Perhaps the OCR will help the schools 
find other ways to comply with Title IX, not just 
taking the easy way out: slashing men's sports. 

Women Leaders Fight Back 

They haven't fooled Donna Lopiano, executive 
director of the Women's Sports Foundation, who 



calls the non-revenue team coaches' lobbying 
misdirected. "This has nothing to do with Title IX," 
but "... everything to do with sacred cows," she says. 

She calculates that if the NCAA were to take the 
high road, and cut the number of football scholar- 
ships from 85 to say 65, every Division I school could 
achieve gender equity tomorrow. 

The National Association of Collegiate Women 
Athletic Administrators (NACWAA) also sees the 
scam. As chair of its watchdog committee, Christine 
Grant, director of women's athletics at the University 
of Iowa, has prepared a Title IX Fallacies and Facts 
information report. It will be sent to over 100 women, 
so they can educate their congressmen. 

Grant says the coaches are dreaming if they think 
they can get away with this attempt to gain exemp- 
tion from Title IX, pointing out that football lost its 
bid in 1970, and was sure to lose again. 

The info sheets point out, among other things, 
that despite Title IX, men still receive 65% of all 
sports opportunities, according to the NCAA. 

Suggestions for equity include reducing excess 
campus expenditures for men's big-time sports and 
reducing national expenditures for both men's and 
women's sports (like reforming recruiting). 

NACWAA will soon send a "How Can It Be?" 
challenge to the 22 letter signatories, asking how they 
can claim to support Title IX, yet suggest that propor- 
tionality doesn't really matter, despite ten court cases 
that reinforce proportionality as the test. 

How Shall We Respond? 

Let's fight back. The football coaches are on the 
offensive, enlisting allies and rattling sabers, and it's 
time we make sure they don't get away with it. 

First, let's not do the "I'm just a victim" thing. It 
demeans us, it sends the wrong message and it just 
plain won't work. 

Why not call Cedric Dempsey, NCAA head, 
asking where the NCAA stands? (913) 339-1906 

And let's contact our representatives in Congress 
and encourage them to suppx)rt keeping proportion- 
ality as the best measure of gender equity. And 
remind them that women vote too. 

Pendulums swing both ways, but with women's 
tenacity and inner strength, if we work together you 
know who will have the last laugh. ^ 

MDW 
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Administrative and Faculty Women Unite for Equity 



On some campuses, distrust separates women 
administrators from faculty. Administrators are told, 
"Faculty are tenured but you are not," while faculty 
hear, "You have to be careful of administrators." 

The divide-and -conquer strategy’ fails at 
Brookdale Community College N], where a coalition 
of faculty, administrators and staff, called the 
Women's Caucus, has been successful in getting ten 
women faculty promoted, two women appoints to 
top administrative posts and two consultants hired to 
study gender equity for administrators on campus. 

"Our power seems to be that we work together," 
says Freda Hepner, associate professor of English. 

Her administrative counterpart is Lynne 3chmeltc?r- 
Davis, director of testing services at the college. 

When administration tries to work vnth one and 
freeze out the other, each immediately consults the 
other to share information and strategy. 

Separate Paths to the Same Conclusion 

Back in December 1991, Schmelter-Davis ana- 
lyzed campus administrators' salary, years in the job, 
levels, education and gender, finding the differences 
in salaries between genders to be "striking." 

Hearing of Schmelter-Davis' data via the campus 
grapevine, Hepner conducted the same analysis for 
mculty. A matn colleague confirmed that their data 
on gender inequities was statistically significant. 
Women were stuck at lower levels, comprising 63% 
of instructors and 67% of assistant professors, but 
only 38% of full professors. And salaries were less. 

Neither Schmelter's presentation of her results to 
the president nor Hepner' s appeal to the union 
brought a satisfactory response. 

"We discovered that we shared the same goal, 
serving the educational needs of the institution, and 
so we decided to work together," Hepner said. 

They Did Lunch 

First, they invited a group of 12 women faculty 
and administrators to lunch, where both shared their 
experience in confronting campus gender inequities. 

Next, all 12 signed a letter detailing thoir equity 
concerns to the president. "He was fairly new then, 
and we thought we'd be nice and tell him he had an 
opportunity to correct past mistakes," Hepner recalls. 

The president thanked them for their concern, 
and promised to look into it and delegate it to the 
new (male) dean for human resources. 

"We were not happy with his brush-off," Hepner 



Unity Brings Success 

Change^^ Brookdale Community College after 
formation of the Women's Cau.cus: 

• First women VP, Johanna Kobran 

• First woman dean of human re.sources, 
Kathryn Cover 

• Promotion of 10 women to associate professor 

• Two major surveys on administrative 
hiring and salaries 



says, so they fonned the Women's Caucus, inviting 
all women on campus to the first meeting, from 
janitors to faculty to assistant deans and other 
administrators. And, they invited the press. 

Attending the initial meeting were 60-65 v/omen, 
all faculty and administrators. Although no staff 
attended, "People came up to me in the hall and 
thanked me for what I was doing," Hepner recalls. 
"They said they couldn't attend the meeting because 
they were afraid their boss would find out, but they 
supported our goals." 

The local newspaper reported the Women' 

Caucus meeting, and the very next week Schmelter- 
Davis and Hepner were invited to meet with the 
president. (After the article, ho had been on the phone 
with every single trustee on the board.) During the 
two-hour meeting, "We were very blunt," Hepner 
relates. They sought gender equity in salaries, 
administrative jobs for women, and opportunities for 
women to contribute the full range of their skills and 
talents to improve the college. 

Instead of cooperation, they met stonewalling. 
"You have to know that I play hardball when I get on 
these issues," Hepner recalls the president said. 

In a January letter to the president, they made 
specific suggestions concerning gender issues on 
campus: increase the number of women in adminis- 
tration, set up a mentoring program, guarantee 
equity in salaries, and introduce genocr bias aware- 
ness training across the campus. 

A month later, a new (male) VP responded in a 
letter that they were compiling data, and would get 
back to them. Hepner called it, "Just another way to 
tell us to be quiet." 

They responded in kind, noting "you cannot 
divide us," "we're tired of waiting" and we know 



that "a diversity committee cannot make policy/' 
Salary Consultant Notes Bias 

Looking for objective data, the board of trustees 
hired management consultants Peat Marwick to do a 
$100,000 study of administrative and staff salaries. 
Although top leaders were reluctant to share results 
with them, finally the Women's Caucus got a copy of 
the conclusions, \^"hich said: "... a high correlation 
exists between salary grade and gender." Quoting 
directly. It said: 

• The distnbution of employees by salary grade 
would appear to be an issue ... 

• Education and work experience do not appear 
to have a direct relationship to position or salary... 

• Since education does not influence the position 
of salary in the range, and women have greater 
educational achievement on average than men, the 
college may want to review the weight given to 
education in the hiring piocess. 

• The results of our analysis do not support use 
of work experience and education to determine a 
statistically valid prediction of probable salary. 

I \ other words, women administrators and staff 
had more education and experience, yet lower pay. 

On the faculty side, summary data show that as 
of December 1994, women still comprise 63% of the 
low^est paid faculty and just 27% of the highest paid 
faculty. Tne recent promotion of 10 women to 
associate professor helps, Hepner notes, but "They 
are good enough to be promoted to full professor." 

Another Consultant 

Campus leaders commissioned yet another 
repc**t on administrators. The Mercer study will he 
"longer and piobably even more costly," they 
predict, and results a^e due March 15. With adminis- 
trator's contracts expiring in June, Schmelter vows, 
"We won't sit down to negotiate until it's finished." 

A Long Row 

Hepner and Schmeltrr-Davis note that it had 
been three years to the day sine • they started work- 
ing together, January 6, 1992. 

They've gotten women appointed to VP and 
dean positions, and are still working or faculty 
salaries. "Women administrators are much more 
vulnerable," the tenured Prof. Hepner says, because 
they lack, tenure, protection and respect. "The/ 
probably won't fire the leaders, but they can make 
their lives miseiable." 

Although stronger and better organized, the 
faculty union doesn't support salary equity. 

At nearby Mercer County College, a lawsuit 
over gender bias in faculty salaries recently go. a 
court date. Brookdale faculty women watch it with 
interest, thinking it may sca'^e the adnunistiation 
into dealing \/ith their salary inequity issue. 

Noting that she hears that the New Jersey Attor- 
ney Geateral supports the women faculty in the 
Mercer County College case, Hepner said her group 
wants to avoid a lawsuit but do consider it an 
option. ^ 

Reach Prof. Freda Hepner and Lynne Schmcltcr-Davis at 
Brookdale Community College, Newman Springs Rd. 
Lincroft NJ 07738; (908) 842-1 9()0. They pvesented at the 
Women in Higher Education conference in January 1995. 



Attending a Conference? Share Costs, 
Benefits with Various Campus Groups 

With total costs to attend a conference averag- 
ing $1,500, it's cost-effective to spread the costs and 
benefits of attending among others at your school. 

For some faculty members, it's the only way to go. 

Kathleen Easter, assistant provost at Central 
Missouri State University, has mastered the game. 

Attending the Vermont conference Reconciling 
Gender Issues in Higher Education in October, she 
brought two colleagues. Sue Sundberg, assistant 
professor of math and computer sciences, and Carol 
Benton, associate professor of communication. 

In February, ^nton and Sundberg facilitated an 
arts and humanities teaching forum called, "Teach 
Smarter, Not Harder: Reconciling Gender Differences 
in Higher Education," based on information from tne 
Vermont conference. 

At a noon program for more them 70 faculty, 
deans and VPs, they discussed gender issues and 
teaching, leading one VP to comment, "Tnis is the 
most significant intellectual experience I've had since 
I came to this university four years ago." Following 
was an open forum on how fte information can altect 
how faculty think and teach. 

To continue the dialog, a group of participants 
v'ill brown tag lunch it every other week, 

Sundberg also shared some of Sheila Tobias' 
ideas on teacTiing math to women students, meeting 
with a divisional gender and pedagogy committee. 

Also at the Vermont conference, Sundberg met a 
woman who will be a consultant to the campus on 
gender issues and writing a NSF grant to improve 
teaching of math and science to women students. 

Creative use of shared funding allowed them all 
to f^ttend. Part of Benton's expenses were covered by 
the office of campus diversity. Sundi>erg's wore 
partially covereo by research funds, s>nce her interest 
is in increasing the number of women and girls in 
math and science, 

Contact Kathleen Earter at (816) 543-8099, 
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NEWSWATCH 



U.S. Appeals Coxirt Backs All-Male VMI 

Supporting creation of a separate but equal option 
for leadership education for women, a 2-1 vote of the 
4th Circuit U.S. Court of Appeals last month upheld 
the Virginia Military Institute's plan to keep out 
female students. 

Although the district court approved the plan, the 
Justice Department apjDealed to the 4th District Court 
of Appeals, which also upheld the plan. 

The Justice Department can either accept the 
decision, appeal to the whole 17 judge panel for the 
4th district, or appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The U.S. Justice Department sued VMI in 1990 on 
behalf of a woman who wanted to enroll. Although a 
district court upheld VMI's refusal to admit women in 
1991, an appeals court ruled that as a state-supported 
school, VMI must either admit women, lose state 
funding, or create a comparable program for women. 

Mary Baldwin College, a nearby woman's college, 
proposes to set up a comparable women's leadership 
development program. VMi's foundation would 
provide a $6.9 million endowment for it. 

Watching with interest is The Citadel, the alTmale 
military school in South Carolina, facing a court decree 
to admit Shannon Faulkner as its first woman cadet. It 
has contacted two private women's colleges in the area 
to interest them in setting up an alternative school for 
women if the VMI-Mary Baldwin plan wins final court 
approval. 

No matter what the courts say, Mary Baldwin 
College is moving full speed ahead in creating the 
leadership program for women, according to Crista R. 
Cabe, director of college advancement services. 

Having already accepted 19 of the first 33 appli- 
cants, administrators are impressed by their quality. 
With the women's SATs in the 1300s and strong 
backgrounds in math and sciences, Cabe says, "The 
world had better get out of their way." She says that 
one applicant is on the wrestling team at her coed 
military high school. 

Cabe notes that Mary Baldwin College already 
meets the four conditions made by the apf)eals court: 
Hiring a well-qualified and well-compensated direc- 
tor; recruiting valid and motivated students; commit- 
ting to adequate funding; and designing continuing 
assessment tools for leadership training. 

Miami of Ohio Calendar Touts 
Women's Achievements, Not Anatomy 

The advice "If you don't like the way things are 
done, do them yourself" guided women students at 
Miami University OH to print 1,000 copies of their 
own calendar of women on campus. 

Instead of bikini-clad bodies, it shows 12 campus 
women of achievement: students, faculty and adminis- 
trators at work and play. 

Accompanying text details their selection and 
accomplishments, according to Carmen E. Wargel, 
sophomore member of the Association of Women 
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Students. The group had protested last year's girlie 
calendar done by two male student entrepreneurs. 

"Instead of just sitting around and bitching about 
last year's calendar," Wargel says, "we did something 
positive to promote and validate the work that 
women at Miami University are doing." 

They solicited nominations by asking units to "tell 
us about the phenomenal women around you." Then 
a committee of 10 "experienced the joy of a non- 
hierarchical organization" as they selected the 12, 
Wargel says. Included are leaders from the student 
government and pan-Hellenic associations, student 
athletes, women in science, faculty and administra- 
tors. 

Calendars are available for $6 from the Associa- 
tion for Women Students, Miami University, 375 
Schriver Center, Oxford OH 45056. Contact Carmen 
Wargel at (513) 529-4856. 

BYU Women Chide Clarence Thomas 

He was at Brigham Young University last month 
just to judge a moot court competition, but protesters 
reminded U.S. Supreme Court Justice Clarence 
Thomas of allegations that he sexually harassed Anita 
Hill. 

VOICE, a campus women's support group, 
displayed a banner saying, "VOICE Welcomes 
Clarence Thomas. Now Can We Invite Anita Hill?" 

VOICE leader Linda Wilkins said they weren't 
disparaging Justice Thomas, just protesting a lack of 
gender diversity in campus speakers. 

In the last year, only one woman has been invited 
to address the weekly all-campus forum, she said, and 
twice the campus has refused to allow l.aurel 
Thatcher Ulrich, a noted Harvard professor who has 
written in a publication for Monnan feminists, to 
address students. 

BYU representative Brent Hcirker said VOICE was 
denied a permit to demonstrate on the campus bridge 
where Thomas would pass, under the school policy of 
being "courteous and respectful to invited speakers." 
Instead, they protested just off campus. 

Producing Quilt Unites Houston Campus 

Back in September 1993, Joyce Goerke was 
helping search for a unique way to commemorate the 
upcoming 20th anniversary of the Universitj' of 
Houston-Clear Lake, where her husband Glenn 
Goerke is president. 

She decided a quilt would be a lasting testimonial, 
and enlisted the services of professional quilt designer 
Judy Cloninger, whose husband is a charter faculty 
member in economics. Over the next 18 months, 12 
volunteers spent about 1,(X)0 hours stitching together 
a 64 inch square quilt that recently won an interna- 
tional quilt competition. It will soon be on {permanent 
display at the school. 

"Academic Laurels" features in eacl'i comer one of 
the university's four schools, names of all charter 
faculty’ and key administrators, and symbols of 
excellence and traditions unique to the campus. 

Volunteers included staff members, an alumna 
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and wives of faculty and administrators. 

"We got to know each other's area better/' says 
Janice Fisher, administrative secretary and quilt 
historian. They shared their lives as they shared duties 
in producing the quilt. "It was a real team effort" 

Sexual Abuser/Basketball Star Rejected 
For Admission at Seton Hall University 

Admitting top basketball recruit Richard Parker, 
who recently pleaded guilty to a charge of sexually 
abusing a high school classmate, would have sent the 
wrong message to women on campus, according to 
Seton Hall University President Thomas R. Peterson. 

Instead, he chose to "maintain the integrity" of the 
school, despite Parker's prowess on the court, and 
reject the athlete's application for admission to the 
perennial basketball power. 

Virtually all on campus support the president's 
move, even the basketball coach and the athletic 
director, according to media coordinator Elinor 
Walker, "One of our creeds is respect for women." 

Parker had been offered an athletic scholarship 
before his guilty plea, and is considering suing the 
Roman Catholic school for withdrawing its offer. 
President Peterson says the scholarship offer was 
made before Parker had admitted the sexual abuse, 
and Seton Hall never admitted him. 

Tech School Teaches Harassment Awareness 

In a male, technical college environment, faculty 
can be oblivious to issues that are very important to 
women students. Not so at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology NJ, where a well organized effort to make 
women students comfortable has led to an enrollment 
of 20% women - more than twice the average at 
institutes of technology. 

A voluntary-but-strongly-encouraged-by-the- 
prosident two-hour seminar sensitizes faculty, staff, 
administrators and students to sexual harassment and 
other issues that women face on campus. 

The interactive seminars use case studies and role 
playing in which drama students act out scenarios that 
show different elements of sexual harassment. Groups 
of 5-6 discuss the scenarios and report their conclu- 
sions to the whole session. 

Kathleen Bott is assistant director of the Campus 
Women's Program, which started 17 years ago to 
improve the climate for women on campus. 

Begun three years ago, the seminars help faculty 
feel more comfortable with their students, she says. 
Today's faculty need guidelines on what constitutes 
sexual harassment, so that they can maintain the close 
mentoring association that female as well as male 
students need, without fear of crossing the line into 
perceived harassment. 

And young women who will enter a male-domi- 
nated world of technology after school also need to 
know where the line falls, she notes. 

r Ians are afoot to upgrade and replicate the 
program for other campuses later this year. For details 
call Kathleen Bott at (201) 21&52A5. 
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Affirmative Action: No Longer Needed? 

Two professors in California think affirmati :e 
action causes people to identify with separate ethnic, 
racial, and religious groups, creating factions which may 
tear the country apart^ 

So, professors Glynn Custred, an anthropology 
professor at California State University-Hay ward and 
Thomas Wood, executive director of the California 
branch of the National Association of Scholars, have 
drawn up a California initiative to end "preferences" for 
women and minorities in state hiring and college 
admissions. 

Although the initiative must first pass a legal test by 
the attorney general's office and then gather 6(X),()(X) 
signatures, Nancy L. Davis, executive director of Equal 
Rights Advocates in San Francisco, believes that it will 
be on the March 19% ballot 

If successful, it would eliminate all special tutoring 
and financial aid for minority and female college 
students, and prevent public universities and colleges 
from considering race or sex in admissions. 

"This initiative," Davis says " is anti-affirmative 
action, anti-equal opportunity, pro old-boy's network. It 
will set the clock back. It is bad policy for the state of 
California and the people of California." 

Republican Gov. Pete Wilson - who historically has 
supported affirmative action - says, "I don't think we 
should be awarding either jobs or places in a graduate 
school class based upon race or gender because if you 
do, essentially you're talking about a quota system, and 
I don't think that what we want are quotas." 

Davis explains, "A goal and a timetable do not equal 
a quota. Affirmative action has never required quotas. 
The courts have been vociferous about that. Affirmative 
action can be a massive recruitment drive, assessing the 
real criteria for a job, or providing additional training 
for a job - it does not mean hiring unqualified people." 

Affirmative action has been on the lips of some 
Republican presidential hopefuls. Senate Majority* 
Leader Bob Dole says, "We did suppress people. It was 
wrong. Slavery was wrong. But should future genera- 
tions have to pay for that?" 

Sen. Arlen Specter (R-PA) disagrees, "It[s not just 
past discrimination. There's a lot of discrimination out 
there today." 

Three other Republican presidential candidates also 
recently raised the issue of affirmative action, leading 
some political analysts to project that it will be the key 
issue for the 1996 presidential race. 

Davis is concerned that initiative supporters focus 
on p>eople's kids, an emotional issue. She says that 
people are saying, "It's one thing to hurt me, but an- 
other to go after my children's opportunities." 

One of the major difficulties supporters of affirma- 
tive action face is the idea that "preference" in hiring 
means someone unqualified is getting the job. But they 
also must contend with the fact that people are most 
comfortable with someone who looks like them, and 
white males still dominate in most positions of power, 

PD 

- Additional information supplied by the Wisconsin State 
journal, February 10, 12, 13, 1995. 
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IN HEI^Q^k WORDS 



Ms. Moneybags: Women in Campus Financial Administration 



By Mary L. Fisher, Associate Professor of Finance 
University of Texas - Tyler 

When it's time for qualified women to move up to 
influential financial administrative positions on college 
and university campuses, many women move up ana 
out. Rather than climbing the ladder at their institution, 
they move out of the university into for-profit busi- 
nesses, or to some other school. 

Why don't many women take places in financial 
administration, even in the private sector? 

Lack of visibility. Some higher-ups just cannot 
perceive women in their organizations as potential 
financial leaders. 

Lack of access. Women historically lack access to the 
typical male-controlled power centers. 

Lack of mobility. Women, more often than men, are 
unwilling or unable to disrupt their husbands' careers 
and children's lives to relocate. 

Failure to join a management training career path. 
Cultural factors make women less likely to follow a 
traditional, planned-out, 
career path to management. 

Despite these limitations, 
real and perceived, there are 
ways that women can move 
into high-level financial administration at institutions. 

• Being Seeti* 

In male-dominated institutions, women have a hard 
time being identified as accomplished administrators. 
Those boys in the old boy's network tend to see only 
other boys as potential members of their club. But there 
are ways for women to be seen. 

The Office of Women in Higher Education at the 
American Council on Education (ACE), seeks out 
women with the right credentials to move into power 
positions in academe and brings their names to the 
attention of those with the authority to hire and pro- 
mote them. The ACE Fellows program identifies and 
trains women administrators across the country to 
assume senior- level positions. 

The National Institute for Leadership Development 
in Phoenix AZ conducts more than a dozen leadership 
training and development workshops, primarily for 
women in two-year colleges. Its leader, Carolyn 
Desjardins, recently was chosen to receive a special 
award from the American Association for Community 
Colleges. 

The HERS Institutes, both the weekend type at 
Wellesley and the summer institute at Bryn Mawr, offer 
administrative leadership training for women. (See 
page 14 for details.) 

Women need to get involved in professional societies 
and associations. Since women are often excluded from 
the power centers within their own institutions, it's 
essential for them to ally with colleagues outside their 
O’ m campuses. 

• Breaking Tltrough Stereotypes. 

Many men still believe that women really don't take 
their careers seriously. They feel that even the most 
competent women will leave their positions, due to the 



pressures of the work itself, their natural desire to have 
children, or their inability to supervise men or the job. 

Alas, women often contribute to these negative 
stereotypes. We've all seen the woman administrator 
who, in trying to be accepted by the male majority, 
affects a hard, humorless demeanor. 

On the other hand, we all know women who ap- 
proach their professional lives with exaggerated female 
attributes, focusing too much on compassion and 
consensus building, unable to make hard decisions and 
stick to them. In reality, the best solution is a balance of 
traditionally male and traditionally female attributes. 

This is doubly important in financial administration. 
Women are often assumed to be financially cautious 
and prone to "math anxiety," so must work extra hard 
to overcome these perceiv^ barriers to their advance- 
ment. 

• Understanding Power. 

Striking a balance between male and female qualities 
is also key in understanding and using power in a 

university. In many universities, 
power is feudal, held by those at 
the top and administered strictly 
from the top down. But I believe 
that power has no gender. 
Successful leaders of both genders must use ambition 
and aggression as well as sensitivity and consensus 
building. 

Women who would be top financial administrators 
must develop attributes that recognize and address the 
big picture, rather than being overly -concerned with 
detail. They must master the art of delegation and 
suppress the desire to please. To pretend that compe- 
tency matters, and personal interaction does not, is a 
fallacy. 

• WJtat It Takes. 

A woman who aspires to a top-level financial 
position need not be a superwoman. Rather, she is 
technically competent with developed problem-solving 
capabilities, a good understanding of how to get and 
use pozver, a commitment to her career, and a good 
command of femininity. 

Even armed with tnese skills, she will face obstacles. 
To overcome them, she must learn to take risks, be 
assertive about salary and promotions, base decisions on 
complete information, pay attention to office politics, speak 
out and up, and, most importantly, not make excuses for 
others. 

In tlie 1990s, where the bottom line has become the 
tail that wags the dog, financial leaders are gaining a 
disproportionately strong voice in campus leadership. 
Women who get to the top and achieve power will bo 
single-minded and love their work, and pay a very 
heavy personal price for their success. 

They'll have a key voice in decisions and achieve the 
power to contribute to making their campus communi- 
ties better places. 

The difference for women who want to enter finan- 
cial administration is that today they have the freedom 
to choose. 0 



Women are often assumed to be financially 
cautious and prone to "math anxiety"... 
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CAREER C p N N E CT I O N S' 



Women can bring a fresh perspective, a different view 
on recurring problems and renewed energy to invigorate a 
campus, plus a commitment to serving all the diverse 
members of its communities. 

To assure that the pool of candidates for leadership 
positions on your campus includes women, alert your 
school's human resources department and the chairs of 
search committees to this new resource to reach and 
support women. 

For additional information on how to reach 10,000 
women administrators and faculty each month for just 
$230, call Mary 2^nke at (608) 251-3232. Deadline is the 
20th of the month. 

Scton Hsll University 

|mi 1 Vice Chancellor 
1^1 for Student Mairs 

Selon Hall University is extending the search for the position 
of Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs, welcoming 
nominations and applications. 

Seton Hall University is a Roman Catholic institution 
affiliated with the Archdiocese of Newark. Founded in 1856, 
it is the oldest and largest diocesan university in the United 
States. Its main campus is in suburban South Orange, New 
Jersey, fourteen miles from Manhattan; the Law School is 
located in Newark. The University enrolls 10,000 students 
(4,400 full-time undergraduates) in eight schools, offering 85 
degree programs. One third of the enrollments are on the 
graduate/professional level. The University is in the final 
phase of a major construction program, which includes the 
Law School, University Library and an academic support 
building. A capital campaign, presently at $108 million, is 
entering its last year. 

The Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs is a member of the 
Executive Cabinet, reporting directly to the Chancellor/ 
President. This position provides divisional leadership and 
coordination for Student Affairs including the office of Dean 
of Students, Housing and Residence Life, Student Activities, 
Athletics and Recreation, Health Services, Career Services 
and Counseling Services. 

Candidates are sought who have a terminal academic 
degree and present evidence of significant professional 
achievement in higher education as well as experience with 
student-related issues. Excellent communication skills, 
proven leadership and managerial ability are essential for 
the position. 

Candidates should understand and embrace the 
distinctively Roman Catholic character and mission of Seton 
Hall. The candidate must be able to work effectively with 
students and display sound judgement and a sensitivity to a 
community of diverse racial, ethnic, cultural and socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

Review of applications will begin immediately with a goal 
of completing the search by May 1; applications and 
nominations will be reviewed until the position is filled. 
Expected date of appointment is July 1 , 1 995. Women and 
minorities are especially encouraged to apply. Nominations 
and applications/resumes should be sent to the following 
address: 

Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs Search Committee 
Planning Office 
Seton Hall University 
400 South 0*’ange Avenue 
South Orange. .«ew Jersey 07079 

Selon Hall University offers a smoke-free work environment 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 




CoooaCoca Dbblo Valley LoeMedanoa 

CONTRA COSTA COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

The Governing Board of the Contra Costa 
Community CoHege District 

announces an opening for the position of 

PRESIDENT 

OF 

LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 

To request an application packet and the brochure 
desenbing the position, its qualifications, and the 
application procedures, contact; 

Clare Luiselli 
Search Consultant 
Human Resources Office 
Contra Costa Community College District 
500 Court Street 
Martinez CA 94553 
(510)229-1000, ext. 400 
FAX (510) 229-2490 

The position is available vluly 1 , 1995. Saeening of 
applications will commence on March 31 , 1995 and 
continue until a suitable candidate is identified. 

an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 




Vice President for Academic Affairs 
and Dean of the Faculty 

Hood College invites nominations for, and expressions of interest 
in, the position of Vice President for Academic Affairs and Dean 
of the Faculty at the College. 

An innovator in women's education for more than 100 years, and 
hrmly grounded in the tradition of the liberal arts, Ho^ College 
today has a total enrollment of 2,000 students in its undergradu* 
ate and naduate programs. The next Vice Presi dent/Dean will 
have an Immediate opportunity to ioin Hood’s President-Elect. 
Shirley D. PeUrson, in a collal^rative leadership effort to buila 
on this tradition ^d to strengthen the sense ox connectedness 
among Hood’s various programs and activities. 

Qualihcations for the position include meeting all of the require- 
ments for appointment to a tenured teaching '\ition at Hood-- 
namely, successful experience in tenure-tracx teaching positions 
at the coUege/university level, an earned doctorate, and a strong 
record of research ahd Kholarship — plu$ significant experience 
in academic administration at or above the department cnair lev- 
el, and a thorough appreciation of tlie values and objectives of a 
small, comprehensive college dedicated to undergraduate end 
graduate teaching and scholarship. 

Leading candidates will possess demonstrated intellectual depth 
and vigor, proven skilla as an organizational strategist, success- 
ful leadersnip experience in a collegial academic community, a 
strong commitment to women’s education, and an equally strong 
dedication to the creation of a cohesive community that draws 
together varied and disparate constituencies. 

The search will remain open until a select list of candidates is put 
forward for consideration by the President-Elect of the Ck>llege in 
late April. However, since the VPAA/Dean Search Committee 
plans to be^n its screening of candidates on Tuesday 7 March, 
early submissions of nominations and expressions of interest are 
strongly encouraged. Such oubmlssions, preferably Including a 
current curriculum vitas, should be sent oirectly to: 

Dr. Linda Scott Bosmajian, Chair 
Hood Coll^ VPAA/Dean Search Committee 
c/o A. T. Kearney Education Practice 
226 Reinekera Lane— 4th Floor 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Fax: 703/619-0391; Phone: 703/739-4626 

All inquiries, nominations, and expressions of interest will beheld 
in strictest confidence throughout the search and afterwards. 
Hood College is an equal opportunity employer. It actively seeks 
and encourages «iominatlons of, and exprcisions of interest from, 
women and members of under-represented populations. 
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PRESroENT 

Western Oregon State College 
Monmouth, Oregon 

The Oregon State Board of Higher Education invites applications and 
nominations for the position of President of Western Oregon State College. The 
President, the chief executive officer of the College, serves under the general 
direction of the Chancellor according to policy set by the Board. The 
appointment will be effective summer, 1 995. 

Western Oregon State College provides close to 4,000 students the benefits of a 
small college opportunity. A comprehensive liberal arts college. Western offers 30 
undergraduate and three graduate degree programs through its two schools — the 
School of Education and the School of Liberal Aits and Sciences. The College 
emphasizes highKiuality instructional, research, and public service programs and is 
committed to educating the whole person. Through the concept of a Public 
Service Park, the College has been developing itself as a leader in the promotion 
and development of cooperative reladooships among higher education, 
governmental agencies, and business. 

Western employ s approximately 500 faculty and staff, with an operating budget of 
over $42 million. The 1 35-acre campus combines the charm of historic 1 9th 
century structures with modem facilities for science, performing arts, and athletics, 
accented by award-winning Landscaping that captures the beauty of the green 
Willamette Valley. A community of almost 1 1 ,000, Moomouth/Independence is 
just 1 5 miles from the state capital, Salem, and is midway between the state’s two 
largest cities, Portland and Eugene. Western is just a short drive from the state's 
most valued resources, the famed Oregon Coast to the west and the majestic 
Cascade Mountains to the east 

Western Oregon State College is one of eight colleges and universities within the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

* An earned doctorate or other appropriate terminal degree: record of 
scholarly research, creative work, or professional distinction; and faculty 
experience. 

* A strong belief in the importance of a liberal arts undergraduate education. 

* A commiUTient to award-win ting graduate and undergraduate education 
programs. 

* A record of progressively responsible and effective leadership in the 
senior- level management of a college or university. 

* Demonstrated ability and experience in attracting external funding. 

* The ability to provide leadership in an environment of shared governance 
to promote excellence in teaching, learning, and scholarly/crcative 
endeavors. 

* A commitment to and understanding of equal opportunity and affmnative 
action. 

* An appreciation of and sensitivity to the virtues and needs of a diverse 
student population, a willingness to involve students in campus alTairs. 
and a commitment to improving the quality of student life. 

* The ability to nurture the relationships among business, government, 
education, and community groups to meet the academic, cultural, 
economic, and social needs of the College and the region it serves. 

* The ability to establish inter-educational relationships among private and 
public schools, community colleges, and other education institutions. 

' An understanding of the issues and opportunities facing the population the 
College serves including the role of technology and lifelong learning. 

* The ability to communicate the institution's mission and goals to external 
groups to build support 

APPLICATIONS; 

To assuir full consideration, nominations and applications should be received by 
March 13» 1995. All materials should be addressed to: 

Robert Bailey. Chair* Presidential Search Committee • 

345 North Monmouth Ave • Western Oregon State College • 
Monmouth. OR 97361 

TV Orrion Stedt Sfiltm <4 Htgkir Edttcotiom (i m £ftta/ Offcrimily md Affimtalvt A(Uc*t emptoytr. 
HUmf/i. muwutfi. mdmhtri a/ md*rttpttUMtd «rr tmtmtmgtd to appij 



PROVOST AND VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

RESPONSTBILmES: 

Eastern Illinois Univeiaity invites nominations and applications for the 
position of Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs. The 
Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs is the chief academic 
officer of the University. Reaponsibllilies include, but are not limited to, 
planning and coordinating academic programs. Implementing recom- 
mendations arising from ongoing Internal and external program 
revlew/asaessmcnt actlvitiea^ developing policies and budgets, provid- 
ing leadership in the maintenance of quality Instruction and 
research/creative activity throu^ faculty recruitment and development, 
promoting a global perspective, and r aintalning coUegiallty In adminia- 
tering a collective bargaining contract. 

The Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs reports to the 
President. Reporting to the Provost and Vice President for Acadeinlc 
Affairs are the Associate/ Assistant Vice Presidents for Academic Affairs; 
the Deans of the Unlverslty’a four Colleges-the College of Arts and 
Humanities, the Lumpkin College of Business and Applied Sciences, the 
College of Education and Professional Studies, and the College of 
Sciences; the Dean of the Graduate School and Research; and other 
Deans and Directors In Academic Affairs. 

QUAUFICATIONS: 

Candidates must have an earned terminal degree and teaching/ scholar- 
ly achievement commerrsurate with tenure and the rank of Professor in 
an academic department Additionally requisite are evident leadership 
skills and a record of sustained excellence as an academic administrator, 
commitment to quality in general education, commitment to strategic 
mstitutional planning, commitment to shared governance, aixl commit- 
ment to vigotous support of affirmative action and cultural diversity. 

THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY: 

E^tttern Illinois University is a public residential institution that places 
priority on teaching excellence. Approximately 10,000 full-titnc on-cam- 
pus students are enrolled In undergraduate and graduate programs; 
non-traditional and part-time students are enrolled in programs both on 
campus and at off-campus sites. Eastern offers faculty a wide range of 
research and public service opportunities. Located In east-central 
Illinois, the University combines the benefits of a community of 20,000 
with access to several large cities Including Qiicago, St. Louis, and 
Indianapolis. 

STARTING DATE: 

JULY 1, 1995 

APPUCATIONS; 

Applications must be received by 17 March. Applications will be 
reviewed as they are received and should include a letter, current 
resume, transcripts of graduate work (unofficial acceptable), and the 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers of at least five current refer- 
ences. Materials should be redressed to; 

James Quivey, Chair of the VPAA Search Committee, 

Coleman Hall 314H 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, IL 61920, 

217) 581-2428^ FAX GlT) 581-6029; cfirqOeiu.edu 




Eastern 

Illinois 

Universit y 



Bhaju) Of Govonuils t iNrvnumu 



LdsUrn illinoit Univmity is gn etftul opporiunHy, tquil access 
ifftrmgiive geiion employer commHled to gckkvnni g diveru ammunity. 



Experienced • Goal-oriented • Energetic 
Team Player • Intelligent • Ambitious 
Visionary • Dedicated • Firm • Friendly 
Cooperative • Decisive • Loyal 

LOOKING FOR NEW LEADERS 
AT YOUR SCHOOL? 

Find 10,000 here. 

Call (608) 251-3232 for details. 
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VICE PROVOST FOR RESEARCH 
AND GRADUATE STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 

The University of Houston invites nominations and applications for the 
position of Vice Provost for Research and Graduate Studies. The creation of 
this position reflects the University’s strong and continuing commitment to 
being a premier research university. We are seeking an individual who will 
be the strongest possible advocate for research, both within the university 
and before external agencies, foundations, and industrial concerns. The ma- 
jor responsibility of tne Vice Provost is to provide leadership to the universi- 
ty research community, and includes the formulation and implementation of 
all campus-based research policies, as well as their integration with our 
graduate programs. -The position involves substantial budgetary responsibil- 
ity. 

The Vice Provost will be expeaed to foster interactions and joint efforts 
with industry, stimulate novel research initiatives, and encourage and faali- 
tatc partnerships among different academic units. Candidates for this posi- 
tion must therefore have a working knowledge of funding sources, includ- 
ing industrial and coi^rate sources, and be familiar with the national re- 
search infrastruaurc. Demonstrated leadership abilities are expeaed as well. 
The Vice I royost for Research and Graduate Studies will thus jjlay a major 
role in propelling the University of Houston into the ranks of the nation’s 
best research umversities. 

The Vice Provost, in conjunction with the deans, will also be responsible 
for enhancing the quality and effectiveness of graduate-level teaching and 
research and for providing the vision and direaion needed to develop new 
programs. 

Candidates must have an earned doctorate, a record of achievement in 
research, and dirca experience in the administration of research. Knowledge 
of trends and opportunities influencing research, as well as demonstrated 
success in securing extramural funds, are essential. 

The search committee will begin reviewing applications and nominations 
^February 15, 1995. The search will remain op^ until the position is filled. 
The desired date of appointment is July, 1995. 

Letters of application, including a letter detailing qualifications for the 
position, should be forwarded to: 

Professor James L. Gibson. Chair 
Vice Provost for Research and Graduate Studies Committee 
c/o Senior Vice President for Academic Affairs/Provost 
University of Houston 
Houston. Texas 77204-2162 

The University of Houston is the m^or university serving the country's 
fourth largest city, and is made up of fourteen colleges and more than 40 
research centers/institutes. The University is a compr^ensive state teaching 
and research university which also has the distinaive mission of l^ing an 
urban university. Tlie University of Houston is an ^ual Opportunity, 
Affirmative Action Employer. Minorities, women, veterans and persons 
with disabilities are encouraged to apply. 



Vice President for 
Administration and Finance 

KUTZTOWN UNIVERSITY 

Pennsylvania State System of Higher Education 

Search Reopened 

7“hc Vice President for Administration and Finance reports directly to 
the President and assumes ultimate responsibility for all activities within 
the Division of Administration and Finance. The Vice President has re- 
sponsibilities for the major areas including the Business Office, Personnel 
Office, Physical Facilities, and Administrative Services. Included within 
these units are approximately 180 full-time employees, 

Kutztown University enrolls approximately 7800 students and is located 
adjacent to a beautiful smalt community in the rolling hills of southeastern 
Pennsylvania. The cities of Allentown and Reading are within twenty 
minutes' driving time. Philadelphia. New York. Lancaster. Harrisburg. 
Scranton, Baltimore, Washington and many other cities, as well as the 
Pocono Mountains, are within easy driving distances. 

Qualifications should include: 

• A proven record of major fiscal responsibilities 

• A working knowledge of all units in the Division of Administration and 
Finance 

• Strong oral and written communications skills 

• An administrative style which emphasizes personal involvement with 
faculty, students, staff and administrators 

• Demonstrated record of excellent management abilities 

• Experience working with collective bargaining units 

• The ability to oversee major construction projects 

In addition, candidates' qualifications will be strengthened by advanced 
university degrees, and substantial experience in accounting and finance 
The position will be filled on approximately July 1, 199.5. 

Applications must include a letter of intent, current r^sumi and names, 
titles, telephone and addresses for a minimum of five professional refer 
ences. Deadline for submission of credentials will be March 24, 1W5. 
Applications and nominations should be addressed to' 

Chairperson of the Search Committee for the 
Vice President for Administration and Finance 
Kutztown University 
Kutztown. PA 19530 

Kuttiown Untvfruty ij an Affirmative A< non, Equal Opportuntfv Emplover 




DEAN. SCHMIDT COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES 



Florida Atlantic University invites nominations and applications for the jxisi 
tion of Dean of the Schmidt College of Arts and Humanities. 

Florida Atlantic University, an institution of the State University System of 
Florida, enrolls 1 7,500 students on campuses in Boca Raton. Fort Lauderdale, 
and at other sites In South Florida. Approximately 75% of the students and 
faculty arc located on the Boca Raton campus, the locus of the Schmidt 
College. The College offers BA, BFA, MA, MrA. and MAT degrees and is m 
the final stages of preparation for a Ph.D. in Comparative Studies Its Depart 
ments of Art, Communication. Enc^h and Comparative Literature History. 
Lanmagesand Linmlstks. Mu«ic, Philosophy and Theater compose about 90 
faculty respx>nstble Tor over 1.000 college majors. 

A gift of the Charles M. Schmidt family which, with state matching funds 
provided over $22,000,000 for the construction of The Dorothy Schmidt 
Center, a three building classroom and office comiDlex. dedicated in Novem 
ber 1994 and the endowment of two superchairs at $5,000,000 each The 
College also Is home to three eminent scholar chairs, with endowments ex 
cecding $1,000,000 each, and several named professorships. 

The Dean of The Schmidt College of Arts and Humanities is responsible for 
providing leadership for the challenges of the next century Candidates should 
have experience In program development and budgeting, a proven record m 
teaching and scholarship, administrative experience in a doctoral university at 
a 1^1 comparable to department chair or hlahcr and qualifications for ap 
pointment as a (enured full professor In one of tne departments of the College 

The Dean reports to the University Provost and Chief Academic Officer m 
coordination with the Vflee President of the Boca Raton ^mpus regarding 
umpus and budgetary Issues. Salary is competitive; application deadline is 
March 17, 1995, with a preferred starting date of July I. 1995 Qualified 
women and minorities are especially encouraged to apply. Dossiers be 
subject to the Florida Public Records Law. 

Applications, including a full curriculum vitae, with the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of at least three references, should be sent to 
The Univcrelty Provoet OfHce 
Florida Atlantic University 
777 Gladea Road. P. O. Box 3091 
Attn; Dr, Kathleen Ruaao 
Chair. Search and Screen Committee 
Boca Raton. FL 33431-0991 

FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY IS AN AA/EEO EMPLOYER 



VICE PRESIDENT FOR RESEARCH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 

The University of Wyoming invites nominations and applications lor ihe 
(X)SitiOn of Vice President for Researi h 

The Vice President for Research provides leadership for enhancement and 
facilitation of the research, scholarly, or creative activities of a rescarrh 
university The Vice President represents the research interc»sts (including 
scholarly or creative activities) of the university to constituencies both on and 
off the campus He or she provides direction and support for facuitv. 
and student efforts to obtain extramural funding The Vice Pr<»sidenl t(»r 
Research reports directly to the Prc*sident, works tinsciv with the Prnvost 
other vice presidents, academic deans, and department heads/chairs and 
serves on the President's Executive Council. 

The University of Wyoming is the only four-year, graduate level institution ol 
higher learning m the state of Wyoming It is a land-grant, rc’search univeisi 
tv. ranking among the nation's leading institutions in federal research and 
development funding, and offering over 100 bachelor's, 70 master s and 27 
doctoral degrees. The University consists of the Colleges of Agriculture. .Arts 
& Sciences. Business, Education, Engineering, Health Sciences, arxf taw 
Over 10.000 students attend the mam campus and several thousand more 
are enrolled m outreach programs off-campus The City of Laramie has .) 
population of approximately 27 000. and is m a mountain setting with c lean 
air and vear-round outdoor recreational opportunities 

Candidates should have an earned dcKtorati*. must have a record of dislin 
guishod accomplishments m research, scholarly, or creative activities, .md 
should have academic credentials and previous ex(x»nence that merit a 
tenured appointment at the rank of professor in an academic unit within the 
university He or she must be familiar with sources of extramural funding and 
have the exjwrience and ability to creatively represent the interests ot the 
faculty to state and federal agencies, private and public foundations, and 
domestic and international businesses and industries The c andidate shoufd 
possess excellent oral and written communication skills and be sensitive* to 
and able to work with faculty and others with diverse backgrounds Past 
ex(X*rit*n< p m administration of research and.or sc holarly and < reativc activi- 
ties IS requircxi 

rhc’ (X)sition IS available July 1, 19US Scrcx-ning of applications will com 
mcnce on April 15. 1995 and continue until a suitable candidate is identi 
f»*d Nominations or letters of applic ation dm Icrdmg a current vitae, and the 
name’s, addresses and telephone numbers of five referenc es) should lx* sent 
to 

Dean Martha S. Witlianis, Chair 
Search Committee, Vice President for Research 
College of Health Sciences 
P. O. Box 3432 
Laramie, WV 82071-3432 
TEL; (?07) 766-6556 
FAX: (307) 766-6608 

1 he University of Wyciming is an equal opportunity employer and sjxx ifu al 
K invites and encourages applications from women and minorities 
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Dean 

Graduate School of Business 

The University of St. Thomas invites nominations and applications for 
the position of Dean of the Graduate School of Business. Among the 
largest graduate businetu schools in the United Sutes, the St. Thomas 
Graduate School of Business offera a comprehensive array of educational 
resources and programs, including seven degree programs and several 
affiliated centers and institutes. The faculty includes a solid core of 
tenure and tenure>track appointments and is supplemented by a highly 
experienced group of adjunct faculty. Together tnis outstanding faculty 
works with approximately 3,000 students in degree programs. Through 
its centers and institutes, the School server over 15,000 persons 
annually in the Twin Cities and their suburbs. 

Candidates must have a significant record of administrative 
accomplishments, preferably developed in both academic and business 
environments; an ability to work efi^ectively with faculty, students, and 
leaders in business, industry, and other educational institutions and 
agencir^, a sense of and vision for the future direction of managonent 
education at both the graduate and undergraduate levels; an 
understanding of the nature of organizational change and demonstrated 
leadership experience in such efforts; an understanding and willingness 
to eneage in fund raising; and an understanding of an commitment to 
Catholic higher education. Applications arc welcom^ from persons with 
an exceptional record in senior management positions who have 
demonstrated involvement in management education. It is desirable that 
candidates have an earned doctorate in a discipline represented in the 
School and have a teaching and professional involvement record which 
makes them eligible for a senior faculty rank and possibly tenure. 

The University of St. Thomas is a private. Catholic, urban, co- 
educational, comprehensive I, diocesan university with over 10,000 
students. Classes are offered at various sites including the 110 year old 
campus in St. Paul an<i " 'na jor new campus in downtown Minneapolis. 
Women and persons of color are strongly encouraged to apply. 
Candidates should provide a letter describing their qualifications for, 
and visions of, the position and a current resume. Applications and 
nominations should be sent by 5;00 p.m. March 24m to: Human 
Resources, Mail #AQU217, University of St. Thomas, 2115 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul MN 55105 EOE 






pi The University of Memphis 

DIRECTOR OF OFFICE OF DIVERSITY 



The University of Memphis invites nominations and applications for 
the position of Director of the Office of Diversity. A person is being sought 
who will report to and work closely with the President to provide leader- 
ship in the diversity mission of the University. The Director advises the 
President and other university oBlcials on issues of diversity. The Director 
has primary responsibility for providing overall coordination and vision 
for diversity services and programs. Responsibilities include assessing 
the University climate; assisting in scHing diversity goals and ensuring 
communication of those goals to internal and external constituencies; fos- 
tering academic discourse on multicultural and pluralistic perspectives; 
enhancing knowledge and understanding of diverse cultures; a.ssisUng fac- 
ulty in developing appropriate materials and methods to infuse diversity 
into the curriculum; ensuring accountability in University objectives; and 
facilitating development of faculty, staff, and students. 

Candidates must have an advanced graduate degree, expicrience in higher 
education, demonstrated record of scholarship, evidence of administrative 
leadership, experience in diversity programs, and an ability to communi- 
cate with varied populations. Preferred qualifications include a doctorate; 
experience with curriculum transformation, curriculum development, and/ 
or publications in this area; a demonstrated background in faculty and stu- 
dent development; experience with writing grants; and skills in planning, 
diplomacy, and consensus-building. 

The University of Memphis is one of two public comprcliensive doc- 
toral granting institutions in Tennessee, with six colleges and three profes- 
sional schools . The University enrolls 20,000 students, of which 4,400 
arc in graduate programs. The University of Memphis is strongly commit- 
ted (o its urban mission and outreach programs. The University recog- 
nizes the diverse and interrelated roles played by faculty in fulfilling a 
comprehensive mission of research, education, and outreach. 

'fhe University of Memphis is strongly comrniUed to diversity; women 
and minority candidates are encouraged to apply. Review of nominations 
and applications will begin April 3, 1995 and may continue until Uie posi- 
tion is filled. Application materials should include a statement of interest, 
full curriculum vitae, and names of five references, including addresses 
and telephone numbers. AU materials should be sent to; Dr. Rosie Bingham, 
Chair; Director of Office of Diversity Search Committee; c/o Office of the 
President; 3 1 3 Administration Building; The University of Memphis; Mem- 
phis. Tennessee 38152 

Ah Eqttcl Opportunity/AffirmMivt Aetton Employtr. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 
College of Agricultural and Life Sciences 
University-Industry Relations 

The College of Agricultural and Life Sciences and the Office of 
University-Industry Relations are seeking nominations and ap- 
plications for an Assistant Dean position. The incumbent will 
serve as Assistant Dean working with the College of Agricultural 
and Life Sciences faculty and staff on technology transfer efforts 
at the UW-Madison. 

Degree and Specialization 

Ph.D. in biological sciences is required, along with demonstrated 
research abilities related to disciplines within the College of Agri- 
cultural and Life Sciences. 

Experience 

At least ten years of experience which includes a combination of 
management, marketing, technology transfer and research. Both 
business and academic experience is necessary, as well as a de- 
tailed understandirig of research in the Agncultural and Life 
Sciences. Appreciation for the mission and priorities of universi- 
ties as institutions of higher learning as distinct from industrial 
research laboratories is essential. 

Unless confidentiality is requested in writing, information re- 
garding applicants and nominees must be released upon request. 
Finalists cannot be guaranteed confidentiality. 

Deadline Date for Receipt of Application; April 15, 1995 

For full consideration, send a cover letter, complete r^sum^, and 

the names and addresses of at least three references to: 

Dr. Steven C. Price, Director 
University-Industry Relations (UlR) 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Rm. 1215 WARF Bldg. 

610 Walnut St. 

Madison, W1 53705 
(608) 263-2840 

The fhiiverxity ofWiHconsin is an 
Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. 



Teifi§ §tate University 

ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDEW 
FOR AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

POSITION #: 014780 EFFECTIVE DATE; JUNE 1, 1995 

RESPONSIBILITIES: The Assistant will articulate, implement, and 
monitor Federal, State, and University Affirmative Action/Equal 
Employmcnt/Title IX laws, policies, and mandates; direct the activities of 
the Affirmative Action Office. Reports directly to the University 
President, serves m liaison to all members of the University community 
for affirmative action and diversity issues, and reviews, investigates and 
facilitates resolution of internal complaints. Responsible for encouraging 
and monitoring recruitment and retention of unocr- rep resented groups. 

MINIMUM REQUIRED QUALIFICATIONS; Master’s degree in 
Counseling, Education, Human Resource Development, a social science 
discipline, or related field; three to five years AA/EEOfTitle IX 
administrative experience and a demonstrated commitment to enhancing 
ethnic, cultural and gender diversity in the workplace. Thorough 
knowledge of current Federal and State regulations including complaint 
investigatiori and resolution; ability to effectively work with varied 
constituencies and viewpoints Uirough the use of excellent 
communication, guidance, advising and mediation skills; and 
demonstrated organizational and leadership ability. 

PREFERRED: Experience in higher education. 

SALARY RANGE: Salary is commensurate with education and 
experience. 

APPLICATION; Send a letter of application, current resume, and copies 
of transcripts to: Dr. Charles Hurt 

Search Committee Chair 
Ferris State University 
420 Oak, Prakken 151 
Big Rapids, Michigan 49307 

APPLICATION DEADLINE: Application materials noted above must 
be received no later than 5:00 p.m. March 24, 1995. Omdal transcrlpU . 
and three current letters of reference will be required of finalists* 

FACTS ABOUT FERRIS: Ferris State University provides practical, 
hands-on education to make its graduates immediately employable in 
their chosen fields in a diverse array of technical and professional 
programs. Ferr*s offers more than 100 academic programs through the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Allied Health Sciences, Business, 
Education, Optometry, Pharmacy and Technology to its 10,000 
students. Included are associate’s and bachelor’s degrees, two master’s 
degrees and doctorates in optometry and pharmacy. FSU’s main campus 
IS in Big Rapids, a city of 12,600, locateu in the vacation and recreation 
area of West Central Michigan. 54 milea north of Grand Rapids. 

-AN APFIltMATIVK ACnON/EQUAL OfPORTUNrrV EMPLOYEt- 
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California State University, Monterey Bay 

Twenty to Twenty-Five Multidisciplinary 
Faculty Positions 

Priority screening of applications: March 3, 1995 
Position closing date: March 17, 1995 

eSUMB is seeking twenty to twenty-five (20-25) pioneering 
faculty who are exceptionally well -qualified for the teaching 
and development of multidisciplinary curriculum based on 
service learning. Candidates must be able to work 
cooperatively and effectively in atypical environments. 
Applicants please specify: (1) areas of teaching expertise, (2) 
record of scholarly achievement, (3) Experience m service- 
based learning, (4) skills in the use of technology as resources 
for teaching and learning, and (5) cross disciplinary interests. 

To receive a complete position announcement in the mail, call 
(408) 393-3364. All correspondence should be addressed to: 
Faculty Recruitment Office, California State University, 
Monterey Bay, 100 Campus Center, Seaside, CA 93955-8001 
CRS (TDD users): 1-800-735-2929 
E-mail: faculty_recmitment@monterey.edu 

The California State University is an Equal Employment 
Opportunity, Affirmative Action, and ADA employer 
committed to excellence through diversity. 

aVTL ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 
FACULTY POSITION 

Kansas State University-Salina invites applications for a full-time 
faculty appointment beginning in August, 1995. This is a tenure- 
track position as Assistant or Associate professor in the College of 
Technology's Civil Engineering Technology program. Candidates 
must have three years related industrial experience, be licensed 
within one year, and hold an MS in Gvil Engineering or Civil 
Engineering Technology with an emphasis in surveying and 
mapping preferred. Responsibilities will include teaching at the 
associate and bachelor level, scholarly activity, professional 
involvement and contributioc\s to the continued development of the 
dvil technology, surveying, and CIS/ LIS fields. Applicants should 
demonstrate expertise in the surveying, CIS, GPS, and Land 
Information Systems. Teaching experience in engineering 
technology is highly desirable. Applications with three current 
professional references and transcripts should be submitted. 
Review of applications will begin March 15, 1995, but they will 
be considered until the position is filled. They may be sent to Ms. 
Rosie Goll, Search Chairperson, Kansas State University-Salina, 
College of Technology, 2409 Scania n Avenue, S 2 dina KS 67401. 
KSU is an affirmative action /equal opportunity employer and 
actively seeks diversity among its employees. 



TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 

Food Services Director 

Texas A&M University seeks an experiences professional to lead its 
Food Services Department The Director of F^d Services manages, 
directs, plans and supervises all operations and functions of the 
department, including student meal plans, cash operations, catering 
and banquets, food court, and a centralized bakery and commissary. 

Candidates for the position should Ijtve a minimum of a Bachelor of 
Science degree in rood Service Management, Business, or a related 
field with 5 years progressively responsible experience in leading a 
large multi -unit department. Should have demonstrated achievement 
in leadership, human relations, strategic planning, budgeting, and 
training. 

Highly competitive salary and benefits package, commensurate with 
experience and education. To apply, send resume, including names, 
addresses, and phone numbers oi three references to: 

Robert V. Bisor, III 
Chair, Search Advisory Committee 
Office of the Vice President for Finance and Administration 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, Texas 77843-1247 

Deadline for Accepting Resumes: 

March 24, 1995 

Please lx advis<^ that under Texas Law, names and other information 
concerning applicants or nominees may be subject to disclosure upon 
request. 

A^irmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 
Committed to Diversity 




CoonaCota Diablo Valley LoaMedauoa 



CQKTFb^ COSTA COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

TEACHING POSITIONS 

Tenure Track for Fall 1995 

Closing dates vary: please call immediately 



CONTRA COSTA COLLEGE 
(510) 236-2372 

•ART •CHEMISTRY 

• TELEVISION • NURSING 

DIABLO VALLEY COLLEGE 
(510) 685- 1230 ext 1929 

•ENGLISH (2) •HISTORY (2) 

• FAMILY LIFE • MUSIC 

• HEALTH/NUTRITION • PHYSICS 



LOS JVIEDANOS COLLEGE 
(510) 439-2185 

• BIOLOGY - ext. 807 

• CHILD DEVEL- ext. 805 

• BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT - ext. 803 

• P.E./COACH - ext. 806 



Director 

Institute for Advanced Studies in 
Biological Process Technology 
University of Minnesota 

The University of Minnesota seeks a Director for the Institute 
for Advanced Studies in Biological Studies (BPTI). This 
interdisciplinary research center consists of faculty members 
from the College of Biological Sciences, the College of 
Agriculture, The Institute of Technology and the Medical 
School, and includes a fermentation pilot facility to carry out 
a wide range of bioprocess scale-up research. BPTI araws 
students through excellent graduate proorams in 
Microbiology, Biochemistry, Molecular, Cell and 
Developmental Biology and Genetics, Chemical Er^ineering 
and otner related disciplines. The Director established the 
mission and vision of the Institute, manages the budget and 
interacts with the biotechnical Industry as part of the 
University's outreach mission. The Director will lead a 
research program individually and will stimulate 
collaborative research in the multicfisciptinary environment of 
BPTI. The Institute reports to the University Administration 
through the Dean of the College of Biological Sciences. The 
ideal candidate for Director will have a distinguished 
professional record with substantial experience in research 
or research management. Ihe Director should be 
experienced in working at the interface between biology and 
engineering and capable of stimulatino collaboration and 
interaction across this spectrum of fielos. Appointment will 
be at the full Professor level. Send applications with resume 
and a list of at least three references by March 15, 1995 to 
Professor Matthew Tlrrett, Chair, BPTI Search Committee. 
Department of Chemical Engineering and Materials Science, 
University of Minnesota, 421 Washington Avenue S.E., 
Minneapolis MN 55455. 

The University of Minnesota is an equal opportunity 
educator and employer. 
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When Equitists Lead A Department 



Suppose you're stuck in a department where the 
good old boys run everything. If you disagree, they 
treat you as if you're painted plaid. To stay sane, you 
daydream about what \ >uld be different if the depart- 
ment were run by and for everyone. 

FLASH! Fate moves you to a new department in a 
new school, where your wishes come true. 

It happened to Leslie Carlson. 

A clinical social worker and feminist therapist, 
Carlson is assistant professor at Southwestern College 
KS, who presented at the 8th annual Women In Higher 
Education conference sponsored by the University of 
Texas - El Paso in January. 

Chaos 1 heory 

As Carlson explains, a few years ago her current 
school came close to not being accredited. The experi- 
ence forced them to look at how things were done, 
including the tenure process. The new systems that 
they created emphasized many of the issues she'd 
thought about earlier. 

For many male faculty who'd been there forever, 
"their worlds were turned upside down!" Uncomfort- 
able with the new system, many of them retired. And 
for Carlson, opportunity knocked. 

A Pipe Dream Comes True 

Developing her fantasy of what life could be like 
"freed up all kinds of energy for me," she says. 

Specific values and principles of feminism guide 
Carlson's and Southwestern College's idea of academic 
governance. Chief among them is the importance of 
egalitarian relationships, shared power and equal 
opportunities for all. 

She emphasizes the need for a division of labor 
that encourages everyone to develop many skills, as 
opposed to promoting narrow specialization. 

Carlson believes developing a systemic/ political 
world view is also very important because, whether 
you like it or not, politics happen. And it's better to 
have seme influence than to be reactive. 

She highly values interdependence and reciprocity, 
and using both rational and non-rational sources of 
knowledge. Traditional higher education emphasizes 
autonomy and rational behavior. 

And she assumes that all beliefs and behaviors are 
value-laden: nothing is done neutrally. 

Structure Supports Symmetry 

Carlson suggests new organizational structures 
that flow logically from these values and principles. 

As she envisions it, equitists create a structure that 
deliberately reduces the power differential between 
faculty members, faculty and staff, and faculty and 
students. For example, titles such as "department 
head" become "representative." 

This structure emphasizes building personal 
strengths and assets, and continuously learning. 

It's adaptable. Roles and responsibilities in the 
department are renegotiated as needed, creating a 
responsive system with equal opportunities for all. 

Once organizational structures are in place, the 
processes are next. Processes define the procedures, 
norms and expectations for interactions between 
members. They answer the question "why are we 



doing it this way?" This question not often asked in 
higher education, where a structured approach to 
leadership is rare. 

Elements to Build a Better Department 

Feminist principles suggest certain processes. In a 
good department, consensus in decision-making is of 
primary importance. For this to be successful, depart- 
ment members must clearly decide beforehand what 
cannot be achieved by consensus. 

In addition, win-win solutions have the highest 
priority. In most schools, faculty and administrators 
see themselves in warring camps. Suggesting "com- 
mon ground" is considered "selling out." 

^ond, members acknowledge that they have 
emotions and their emotions affect what they do. In 
academe, everybody is "in their head" most of the 
time anyway. But emotions, which are always present 
though unacknowledged, tend to come out indirectly 
in damaging ways. So the equitist department values 
honest, expressive behaviors. 

Third, the processes encourage unity and commu- 
nity, as well as balance in life. "While we do a good 
job of developing a sense of community for students," 
says Carlson, "we often neglect the need for commu- 
nity among academics as well." Processes that help 
include those that encourage collaborative relation- 
ships, minimize competition and encourage people to 
talk to each other. 

"In academe," notes Carlson, "we tend to be 
workaholics and expect others to be the same, at high 
personal costs." Supporting the pursuit of other 
aspects of life helps develop community. 

Fourth, good processes exist tha'. help us to 
understand how other systems affect the department, 
and how to act on this knowledge. This can mean 
using systems analysis to understand the impact of the 
campus hierarchy on the department. It may call for 
discussion and analysis of individual and departmen- 
tal behaviors in terms of their political implications. 
And it means that members of the department must 
acquire the skills to change the larger system. 

All of these allow the members of an equitable 
department to develop a sense of both personal and 
political power. 

Finally, processes in place keep us checking up on 
ourselves, examining beliefs and actions for their 
values base. (Why are we here?) And helping us 
question tradition. (Why are we doing this? Do we 
want to keep doing it or design something new?) 

Obviously, fate played a role in Carlson finding 
her dream. But without a strong sense of what she 
wanted, and a sense of whether it could happen where 
she was, she would have been unable to recognize the 
opportunity when it presented itself. 

Carlson advises women in higher education to ask 
themselves, "Where do I want to put my energy?" 

And for, "Those of you who are struggling, let me 
remind you that there arc others out there." She refers 
to both others who are struggling and other systems 
that aren't as resistant to change as was her former 
school, 

DJ 
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Standardized Tests: Whose Standard Is It? 



Most students encounter standardized tests at 
several points in their college careers: admissions, 
scholarship and athletic eligibility, course placement, 
graduate school admissions. 

But are standardized tests really the gender- 
blind, color-blind, level playing field their proponents 
claim? Or are they just another way of judging 
women by men's standards? 

Surprise: Gender Gap Grows 

Since 1972, boys have outscored girls on the 
granddaddy of standardized tests, the SAT, In 1993, 
boys averaged a record eight points more on the 
verbal component and 45 px)ints more on the math 
component, although girls' high school GPAs sur- 
pass^ boys' by a record ,14 that same year. 

Revamping the SAT in 1994 narrowed the gender 
gap slightly, to a total 45 point difference. 

"Women at all family income and parental 
education levels and in every ethnic group score 
lower than men from the same background and 
group," says researcher Phyllis Rosser, Center for 
Women Policy Studies. In fact, the girls with the best 
grades score farthest below their male peers. 

A 1988 study by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, which oversees the test, had similar 
results: adjusting scores for parental income, 
ethnicity, high school course work and proposed 
college major xuidened the gender gap for both math 
and verbal scores. 

SAT Stands for Sexist And Trivial? 

The SAT, a three-hour multiple choice test 
usually taken in 12th grade, has math and verbal 
sections, with a maximum score of 800 per section. 

A lot rides on the score. High scores on the SAT 
(formerly the Scholastic Aptitude Test, now renamed 
Assessment Test) and the PSAT (Preliminary SAT, 
taken in 1 1th grade) can qualify students for scholar- 
ships and gifted-and-talented programs, and exempt 
them from introductory college courses, as well as 
easing their acceptance at selective colleges. 

Defenders say the tests are the only way colleges 
can compare applicants on a national basis. 

Critics say the tests only measure "how quickly 
you can choose among four or five answers without 
thinking deeply about any of them," and not such 
key college and life skills as writing ability, strategic 
reasoning, persistence or creativity. 

Bob SchacTor. representative of FairTest, a 
watchdog group opposing standardized tests, says 
the tests reward "brash white males" who guess a lot, 
give superficial answers and rush through the tests 
without taking time to check their answers. 

FairTest notes that the 30% of schools that admit 
all applicants don't need scores, yet some require 
them anyway to maintain an "aura of selectivity." 

Athletic Inequities 

Scores determine not only students' choice of 
colleges, but also their eligibility to play on varsity 
teams and receive athletic scholarships — for many 
minority students the only hope for financial aid. 



One Woman's Experience: 

High Scores Can Be a Trap, Too 

I've always tested well, excelling on time-limited, 
high-pressure settings and multiple choice formate.. This 
might sound like a blessing, but in the case of my 
secondary school math career, it was just the opposite. 

My excellent standardized test scores placed me in 
the accelerated math curriculum in junior high and high 
school, where I failed miserably. It's not that 1 was 
innately weak at math, but I was definitely not a whiz- 
kid. Mathematical patterns were not intuitive to me, and 
the formulas seem^ about as logical as a magic incanta- 
tion: hard to memorize, and even harder to know when, 
or which one, to use. 

Once proofs and derivations were given along with 
the formulas and theorems, revealing their internal logic, 
I did better, but ma.h was always a struggle. 

Unfortunately, in the accelerated classes, the 
teachers expected - and dedicated their teaching to - the 
whiz kids, not the strugglers like me. So despite my 
brilliant scores on various state and national tests, I got 
C's, D's and worse. 

Finally, in my junior year I realized those low grades 
would compromise my college options. I had to do 
something, so I voluntarily stepp<^ off the accelerated 
track and enrolled in "dummy trig," whic*t moved more 
slowly, covering only 2/3 of the material of the regular 
trigonometry course. It was the smartest thing I ever did 
in math. I stayed near the top of the class that year and 
the next, in pre-calculus. Better yet, I actually understood 
the work as we went along - and I even began to like it! 

Clearly I have some aptitude for math, just not the 
classic type of intuitive genius expected by the advanced 
placement teachers. If only someone had looked more 
closely at my classroom performance, instead of just my 
test scores, I might have avoided the four years of math 
hell in grades 7-10, which soured me permanently on the 
hard sciences. 

JH 



The NCAA's rigid SAT-score cutoffs already 
deny athletic and enrollment opportunities dispro- 
portionately to women and minority athletes, and the 
NCAA plans to tighten the restrictions under the 
guise of "raising standards," though its own research 
shows the cut-off excludes many otherwise qualified 
athletes who fit the profile of a successful college 
student, according to FairTest. 

Even the Educational Testing Service (EIS), 
which administers the SAT and other standardized 
admissions tests, has expressed "serious concerns" 
about the NCAA's use of fixed cut-offs, and the 
negative impact on minorities and women. 

What Do the Scores Mean? 

The stated purpose of the SAT is to predict a 
student's academic success the first year of college. 
Test scores do correlate with classroom success in 
both high school and college, but the margin of error 
is very broad: 113 points for verbal and 125 points for 
math in 1993. 

High school GPA is a slightly more accurate 
predictor of first year college success than the SAT, 
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but taken together the two measures are more 
accurate than either alone, say the testmakers. 

The problem, say critics, is that girls' lower SAT 
scores consistently underpredict their college perfor- 
mance, suggesting the test does not correctly measure 
the ingredients necessary for college success. The 
undisputed facts are that girls get slightly better high 
school and college grades in a/ffields, but they get 
lower SAT scores. 

Why Do White Boys Score Best? 

Tlreories abound, but the three strongest are; 

• Test content :The SAT uses contexts and terms 
more familiar to boys, like military or sports. 

Although reviews cut some questions that favor 
one gender, many male-oriented questions simply 
slow girls down, rather than stumping them com- 
pletely, lowering their score overall but not necessar- 
ily on the troublesome question. 

In the 1950s, when more questions were from 
humanities and literature, girls got higher verbal and 
lower math scores than boys. That led the ETS to do 
"content balancing," by drawing from a broader 
variety of fields. But only the verbal section was 
adjusted, which actually helped boys' scores. 

"When girls show the superior j^rformance, 
'balancing' is required; when boys show the superior 
performance, no adjustment is necessary" critic Carol 
Dwyer noted in 1976. Due to the ETS "balancing," 
girls' verbal scores gradually dropped below boys'. 

• Test format: Females do better on questions 
reauiring written answers or essays, shades of 
meaning and complex thinking, say researchers, 
while boys do better on timed, multiple choice 
formats that reward guessing, a risk they are more 
likely to take. If so, SAT scores reflect test-taking 
skills and comfort as much as college preparation or 
intelligence. 

A 1989 ETS study found that including an essay 
would have reduced the underprediction of women's 
grades, but the College Board cited the added ex- 
pense to be passed on to students, and that colleges 
have their own application essays. 

• Gender socialization: Girls, especially teens, 
have less intellectual confidence and receive less 
encouragement and attention from teachers. 

With lower expectations, girls' math and verbal 
scores naturally are lower, and declining, on nearly 
all standardized tests, not just entrance exams. 

Life Without the SAT 

Concern over these issues has prompted many 
schools to stop using score cut-offs as qualifiers for 
admission, financial aid or accelerated programs. 
Nearly 200 schools don't use test scores at all in 
admissions decisions, including Bowdoin, Antioch 
and the Universities of Arkansas and Maryland. 

MIT adjusted ratings of male and female appli- 
cants when the admissions office realized the SAT 
was underpredicting women's performance. 

As a result, more women now attend MIT, where 
they receive the same grades as men despite 50-point 
lower SAT scores, and "are more likely to graduate on 
time," says MIT associate director of admissions 



Conduct a Self-Examination 

Admissions people concerned about m^uities 
can check hov«r test scores are used on their campus; 

• Are cut-offs used to exclude applicants, in 
violation of the College Entrance Exam Board's own 
guidelines? 

• Are SAT or ACT scores part cf a formula or 
index used to rate applicants? 

• Has an up-to-date validity study, preferably by 
an independent researcher, confirmed the value 
and appropriateness of test score use? In other 
words, if SAT scores affect only 5% of admissions 
decisions, should they be 25% of the formula? Or 
even used at all? 

• Is using a coaching program factored in? 

• How do the gender and race breakdowns of 
admitted students compare to the applicant pool? 

• Do test scores limit schools seeking diversity? 



Marilee Jones. 

At Bates College ME, five years of SAT-optional 
admissions produced "very gratifying results," 
including an increase in women and minorities and 
no significant reduction in GPA or retention rate 
among nonsubmitters. "The students seemed to be 
right when they told us they are simply better 
students than these tests would suggest," says the 
dean of admissions. All admissions tests are now 
optional at Bates. 

The Bottom Line 

If colleges ’■ ither than students paid for the SAT, 
they'd quickly uo a cost-benefit analysis of the exam, 
says FairTest. ETS conducts validity studies for 
colleges on request, but FairTest questions its impar- 
tiality; It's "like asking General Motors to tell you 
which brand of car to buy." 

Data from 15,000 college applicants show that 
SAT scores changed only 6.8% of admissions deci- 
sions, and produced no significant difference in 
freshman grade point average or graduation rate. 

What the SAT scores did result in was "admitting 
iriore applicants who say they want to be engineering 
majors, and fewer who say they want to be educa- 
tion, human resources, nursing, and physical educa- 
tion majors" as well as "significantly fewer women 
and blacks," according to Keller, Crouse and 
Trusheim, rep>orting in Research in Higher Education, 
April 1994. 

hi addition to supporting the test industry, the 
tests created a $50 million per year test coaching 
industry. Despite claims that the tests measure only 
long-term knowledge, coaching can raise students' 
scores by hundreds of points, handicapping those 
who can't afford the $500 coaching programs. 

"The SAT was meant only to predict a student's 
chances of getting at least a C average freshman year, but 
it's become a tool for admissions to turn people down.... It 
shouldn't be the major barrier," jones says. ^ 

JH 

— Writer jcmiifer Hirscit has a father and brother who are math 
professors. She majoreii in English and creative writing at 
Stanford Unhvrsity, where site took no math. 
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IN HER OWN WORDS 



Summer at Bryn Mawn Boot Camp for Women Administrators 



by Debra A. Lelewer; Chair, Computer Science Department 
California State Polytechnic University-Pomona 

If you're ready for a transformation of your views 
and insights on your own career, your campus and 
higher education as a v/hole, consider attending the 
HERS summer institute for women in higher educa- 
tion administration. 

Not only does the month-long institute cover 
everything from how to deal with the press to what 
your benefits package should include, but sessions 
build a lasting self-confidence and camaraderie. 

Participating in the 1994 session profoundly 
affected all 77 of us. Although each of us had arrived 
at our current position via a different path, each drew 
on her own and others' life experiences to evaluate 
both past and future career paths. 

Homework Before the First Class! 

Our work began even before we left home. We 
were assigned to interview the key players on our 
campus, including the president, 
provost, chief financial officer 
and directors of both the 
women's studies department and 
the women's center. 

Suggested questions in- 
cluded: "What do you think are the important issues 
on campus?" and "If the campus were facing a finan- 
cial crisis, what would be your response?" ^heduled 
for just half an hour, the interviews usually lasted 
much longer, giving us a rare opportunity to talk one- 
on-one with the movers and shakers on our campuses. 

Although I had met many of these people on my 
campus before, I had not encountered some. Imagine 
my surprise when the chief financial officer on my 
own campus was not who I'd thought it was! 

Summer at Bryn Mawr 

For those of us who had not experienced life at a 
small, liberal arts college, much less at a women's 
college, the institute was transformational. Our 
confidence in our own abilities and potentials grew 
exponentially. "I can do that!" and "We can do that!" 
became slogans for us at the 1994 institute. 

Cynthia Secor, institute director and one of the 
faculty members, paid a great compliment to us 
fledgling administrators who were considering 
moving up in the ranks: "When there's a problem, you 
all just jump in and solve it!" 

The Formal Curriculum 

Our month in the idyllic Pennsylvania setting was 
no vacation, as we had to learn a huge amount of 
information. The dozens of topics included the crisis in 
higher education - threats, impending change and 
possible administrative reactions - how to read a 
financial statement, environmental health and safety, 
strategic planning, management and leadership, 
public speaking, budgeting and managing change. 

Our daily assignments required more reading than 
any human could possibly do. 

The weekday "boot camp" schedule included 



classes for eight hours. There were classes on half of 
the evenings, as well as on Saturday mornings. 

"Cocktail hour" was a cruel joke. After a quick 
workout at the gym, shower and some reading for 
class, there was barely time to get to dinner! 

The Informal Curriculum 

Planners did build in time for flexibility; extra 
sessions covered topics we expressed an interest in, 
either by formal request or faculty observations. 

Everybody got a chance to join the special ses- 
sions, and those who wanted to be on the panel 
submitted a half page summary of what they could 
add to the discussion of the topic. 

In a session on "Taking the Institute Home," 
participants shared concrete suggestions on how to 
carry what they'd learned back to their own home 
campuses. One women left determined to apply for a 
new position, and another planned to make very sure 
her boss noticed her contributions to a key project. 

Each of us developed her own 
concrete action plan for what to do 
with what we'd learned. 

The Little Things 
Although some of what we 
learned could have come from a 
book, much came from the mouths of women who 
had been there. For example, conventional wisdom 
says that only faculty members can aspire to be 
president of a college or university. 

Not so, demonstrated Marvalene Hughes, an 
institute leader who was on her way to accept a 
presidency at Cal State-Stanislaus. A non-academic, 
she had discovered that to be a president, one must be 
accepted by the faculty. For her, that meant acting like a 
faculty member, including doing research. 

Group camaraderie and personal consideration 
came through repeatedly. One faculty member helped 
a participant negotiate a benefits package for a new 
job she had been offered. 

Although most of us had flown in, locals opened 
their homes to the group on two occasions and 
suggested things to do in the area. Tliose who had 
driven to Bryn Mawr organized sightseeing expedi- 
tions, canvassing the group to fill their cars with as 
many women as possible, with special efforts to 
include participants from South Africa and Guam. 

Each of us gained tremendous professional 
benefits from the network of colleagues committed to 
advancing women leaders in higher education. 

By acknowledging and capitalizing on the leader- 
ship potential of women on their own campuses, such 
as those of us who attended the 1994 boot camp at 
Bryn Mawr, top administrators can bring tremendous 
advantages to their campuses and to higner education 
as a whole. ^ 

PD 

For details on the 1995 HERS summer institute set for June 
25 - July 21, contact Betsy Metzger at (303) 871-6866 or FAX 
at (303) 871-6897. Applications are due April 3. 



Each of us developed her own 
concrete action plan for what to do 
with what we'd learned. 
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RESEARCH BRIEFS 



Women on Campus: 
Professional Time Jugglers 

Most female workers are 
mothers who must integrate the 
complex and often contradictory 
demands of their household and 
their job, notes Melody Hessing, 
researcher at Douglas College, 
British Columbia. 

Their dilemmas are not strictly 
personal; as a large part of the 
workforce, v>’hat worr<en must 
deal with affects the market, the 
boardroom and the campus. 

Hessing studied how campus 
women deal with responsibilities 
of a household and a job in terms 
of the process. She found that 
women hold the primary responsi- 
bility for most of the mental work: 
assessing the tasks to be done, 
setting tne standards, distributing 
tasks and overseeing the comple- 
tion of work. 

In contrast, men usually 
handle individual, finite tasks, 
which can be done in discrete 
blocks of time. This "asymmetri- 
cal use of time" has broad implica- 
tions for women competing in the 
workforce. 

In a study involving women 
who worked in clerical and office 
positions at a college, Hessing 
determined that as timekeepers, 
women use three basic strategies 
to manage the multiple demands 
on them in order to integrate their 
two worlds and coordinate their 
activities with those of their 
tamily. 

• In manipulating time, women 
compress their household duties 
into the time available to them, 
getting up early and staying up 
late to complete chores. 

• In routinizing who does 
which tasks and when, they create 
a sense of normalcy for their 
households, as well as contribut- 
ing to efficiency and order. 

^ Through synchronization, 
planning for transporlation, 
supervision, and coordination - 
often by phone or written mes- 



sages - women facilitate the lives 
of those in their family groups. 

How do women manage all 
this? Personal negotiations with 
coworkers and supervisors help 
them reshape sch^ules, and the 
frequent inflexibility of her work 
day gives a formal reason for 
delegating tasks to a spouse. But 
basically, notes Hessing, women 
are creative and accomplished at 
"orchestrating office, household, 
and personal activities." 

One respondent said "You 
just have to wing it. You have to 
be ready, and to go with the 
flow." 

Hessing reports that although 
"the relation between women's 
work in the labor force and the 
household has been pivotal to 
their social and cv’onomic subordi- 
nation," the analysis of time as a 
resource had not been considered 
as a major part of ihe equation. 
-Sociological Perspectives, Winter 1994. 

Date Rape: More OK If 
There's an "Attachment" 

Rese'^rchers surveyed 2,540 
students entering a large, public 
university to determine if the 
nature of the relationship between 
the aggressor and victim of date 
rape would influence students' 
attitudes towards the victim and/ 
or the aggressor. 

In the "Attachment Scenario," 
aggressor and victim had datea 
for several years and were consid- 
ering marriage. In the "Friends 
Scenario" they were casual 
friends. In both instances, both 
male and female students found 
the behavior of the aggressor to be 
very "inexcusable" and that of the 
victim to be "excusable." 

In the "Attachment Scenario," 
however, males rated the 
aggressor's behavior as more 
excusable and the victim's as less 
excusable than did females. 

Paradoxically, then, a more 
intimate relationship, which one 
would expect to be the most safe 



and protective, may actually 
decrease the safety of a woman, as 
she "loses" her right to refuse her 
partner's sexual advances. 

The researchers cite other 
studies showing that lovers 
ascribe the same attributes to their 
beloveds as do young children to 
their parents, considering them to 
be a stronger, wiser, protective 
other. As the attachment figure, 
the aggressor in the "Attachment 
Scenario" has the expectation of 
superiority, the victim "is given 
less right to refuse the aggressor." 

The data leads the researchers 
to see support for the idea that in 
moral development, males tend to 
make judgments based on set 
expectations and rules. In con- 
tract, females tend to make 
judgments based on relational 
effects 

- Social Behavior and Personality, Vol. 22, 
No. 4, 1994. 

Minority Women Faculty: 
Incorporation or Alienation? 

Women faculty often perceive 
the academic community as "cold 
and unwelcoming," and see 
themselves as "outsiders" and 
"tokens." 

For minority women faculty, 
the academic world is even more 
dismal and alienating. What can a 
campus do to improve its real or 
perceived environment? 

To help minority faculty 
women better identify with their 
campus community, higher 
education institutions need to 
support and encourage them to: 

• Gain promotions, to achieve 
professional growth; 

• Meet each other and exchange 
ideas; 

• Gain leadership opportunities. 

• Join planning committees that 
address various campus concerns, 
not just the ones that affect mi- 
norities. 

Incorporating minority 
womer. faculty - and this works 
for women faculty in general - 
into the life of the college or 
university will help reduce their 
feelings of alienation. 

-Initiatives, Fall 1V94. 
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What They Say About Administrators 

Scientists Discover New Element 

From the Internet, via dozens of universities including 
Harvard, Wisconsin, Cal State-Chico, Christchurch in 
New Zealand, Idaho and LSU. Original source iinkncwn. 

The heaviest element known to science was 
recently discovered by investigators at a major US 
research university. The element, tentatively named 
"administratium/' has no protons or electrons and 
thus has an atomic number of 0. 

However, it does have one neuron, 25 assistant 
neurons, 76 vice neurons and 111 assistant vice 
neurons, which give it an atomic mass of 212. These 
212 particles are held together by a force that in- 
volves the continuous exchange of meson-like 
particles called morons. 

Since it has no electrons, administratium is inert. 
However, it can be detected chemically as it impedes 
every reaction it comes in contact with. According to 
researchers, a minute amount of administratium 
causes one reaction that normally would occur in less 
than a second to take more than four days to com- 
plete. 

Administratium has a normal half-life of three 
years, at which time it does not decay, but instead 
undergoes a reorganization in which assistant 
neutrons, vice neutrons and assistant vice neutrons 
exchange places. One study shows that the mass 
actually increases after each reorganization. 

Research at other laboratories indicates that 
administratium occurs naturally in the atmosphere. It 
tends to concentrate at certain points, such as govern- 
ment agencies, large corporations and universities. It 
can usually be found in the newest, besi appointed 
and best maintained buildings. 

Scientists point out that administratium is known 
to be toxic at any level of concentration and when it 
is allowed to accumulate, it can easily destroy a 
productive reaction. Research is now underway to 
determine how administratium can be controlled to 
prevent irreversible damage. To date, results have 
not been promising. 



Changes, Changes 

January 9 was a watershed day at WIHE. Upon 
our return from the San Francisco conference on 
Women in Higher Education, we learned that two 
key contributors to the success of the newsletter had 
decided to move into the corporate scene. 

Marketing director Carol Edds and premiere 
writer Jennifer Hirsch are bringing their considerable 
skills to large local corporations, joining the 8-5 world 
of pantyhose and day planners. We pr^ict their 
great success, and bless them for their past contribu- 
tions to WIHE. 

And Career Connections head Chris Carman has 
been wanting to devote more lime to getting a B.A. 
degree and to a profitable CT\trepreneurship. 

"The Chinese symbol for change is made of those 
for danger and opportunity," according to former 
NASA astronaut Mae Jemison, and we are taking the 
opportunity to rearrange duties here. 

Pat IDyjak, copy editor under the pseudonym of 
Pat Dijill, will assume many of the editorial duties. 
Formerly a student, research assistant, faculty mem- 
ber and administrator, she recently edited three 
newsletters for campus administrators at neighboring 
Magna Publications. Pat brings a strong understand- 
ing of the higher education environment and support 
for women and a nice smile, as well as many contacts 
in academe. 

Mary Zenke, a grad student at the University of 
Wisconsin with experience in telemarketing, will 
handle the Career Connections section. With her time 
and energies, we hope to greatly expand the monthly 
selection of jobs available for readers. 

Of course, change also brings the opportunity for 
new and interesting mistakes, but time will tell. 

WIHE Soon Available from ERIC 

Several readers have requested it, and soon 
WIHE will be available from the U.S. Department of 
Education's Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) through their annual index and database. "We 
feel the newsletter will make a valuable contribution 
to the higher education literature," ERIC editors note. 

For details, contact ERIC at (202) 296-2597. 

After three years, does that make us legit? ^ 

MDW 
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Education Leaders Continue to Support Affirmative Action 



Despite being the target of pot shots from newly 
empowered conservative politicians, affirmative 
action continues to receive support from a wide 
variety of leaders across the country. 

The newly elected chairman of the prestigious 
American Council on Education, Franklyn G. Jenifer, 
said, "We live in a society in which race is a major 
factor, and in which racial prejudices have placed 
many members of the minority in conditions without 
hope. Since race created the problem, it has to be part 
of the solution." Jenifer is president of the University 
of Texas at Dallas, and a botanist. 

The American Association of University Profes- 
sors, which first endorsed affirmative action in higher 
education in 1973, last month voted to reaffirm its 
endorsement. 

California: Land of Fruits & Nuts 

In California, an initiative supporters hope to get 
on the ballot next spring would outlaw preferences for 
women and minorities in state contracts, hiring and 
higher education admissions. 

University of California Regent Ward Connerly, a 
black businessman who rejects the notion that college 
enrollments should reflect the ethnic make up of the 
state, is a leading critic of affirmative action. He's 
considered a mouthpiece for Republican Gov. Pete 
Wilson, whose previously firm stance in favor of 
affirmative action has eroded with California voters' 
lean to the right. 

UCLA Chancellor Charles E. Young recently 
ignited some hot buttons when he suggested in an 
interview that affirmative action just might be a good 
defense to prevent violence. 

When some called for Young's resignation over 
his remark, to his rescue came UC-Berkeley's chancel- 
lor Chan-Lin Tien, who reaffirmed his support of 
affirmative action, calling it "morally sound" and 
"educationally prudent." 

Clinton Feels Vulnerable 

Telegraphing their plans to make affirmative 
action an issue in the 1996 presidential election. 
Republicans have caused President Clinton to order a 
review of the effects of affirmative action and to re- 
evaluate his policy on it in the near future. 

Although the review may produce some fine- 
tuning of current affirmative action policies, most of 
its programs will be preserved, according to White 



Is it Affirmative Action? 

To assure that affirmative action/diversity 
programs on your campus are likely to pass 
today's scrutiny, consider whether they: 

• Level the playing field, not unfairly tilt it. 

• Help the disadvantaged meet the standards, 
not lower the standards for some. 

• Assess the specific skills needed to perform in 
the job, not rely on classist credentials. 

• Encourage wide-ranging public recruitment 
of applicants, not relying on word-of-mouth. 



House Chief of Staff Leon Panetta: "The President has 
made it very clear that this is not a time when we 
ought to be talking about moving backward." 

To Define is to Win 

What exactly is affirmative action? Having 
evolved over time, its current definition is what 
causes disagreement. 

Is it preferential treatment for just about anyone 
except healthy white males? Does it prevent white 
male:? from getting in certain university programs, 
scholarships, professional jobs, government con- 
tracts? Does it mean lower standards, with less 
qualified minorities getting a boost? Does it mean 
quotas and "thou shalt" requirements? 

No, assert its proponents. Affirmative action is 
just a way to assure fairness in hiring, admissions, 
contracts and ^'cholarships. U tries to level the playing 
field, combating the good old boys' network and the 
human tendency to prefer to work-study-hire- 
con tract-promote someone like yourself. 

Given 200 years of Americans acting on this 
preference, it's no wonder that the playing fields are 
not level, and fewer women and minorities are in 
positions high in power, prestige and pay. 

The Pei*dulum Swings 
Over the years, affirmative action has been 
redefined in some circles to include set-asides, where 
a certain percentage of jobs-ad mission slots-scholar- 
ships have been reserved for members of 
underrepresented groups. 

Notes The Wall Street journal (Februaiy' 21, 1995): 
In sum, the California ferment stems from 
a bid to reclaim affirmative action's original 
standing: It is a way to bcx)st those who 



need help compering on what is, at the point 
of competition, a level field. It's an attempt to 
pull the idea back from its current emphasis 
on institutional mandates and return the 
focus to where it belongs — on individual 
achievement. 

In its pure form, affirmative action involves 
positive forces to create equal opportunities for all. 

It means setting up training programs to help the 
disadvantaged to meet the standards, not lowenng 
the requirements for a job. 

It means evaluating what skills and abilities arc 
needed to do the job, not what memberships and 
class distinctions are most likely to produce clones 
that will think and act to perpetuate the status quo. 

It means conducting major public recruiting, not 
just relying on the grapevine and word-of-mouth to 
find students and employees similar to those already 
on board. 

A Question of Balance 
Caught in the muddle are Republicans like 
Senate Majority Leader Bob Dole of Kansas, who has 
been attacking affirmative action recently as he 
postures for a presidential ran in 1996, yet must 
confront his past record in supporting it. 

Elizabeth Dole, his wife, pusht hard for creation 
of a Class Ceiling Commission as r . :retary of labor 
under former President Bush. Four years ago. Bob 
Dole sponsored legislation creating the commission, 
which annually recognizes companies that bring 
women and minorities onto their boards with a 
citation called the Perkins-Dole Award. 

Dole says he favors "remedying proven past 
discrimination" and "recruitment of qualified minori- 
ties and women to give them an op{X)rtunity to 
compete without guaranteeing the results." 

But he draws the line at "quotas, set-asides and 
other preferences that favor individuals simply 
because they happen to belong to certain groups ..." 

Not so fast, responds Wade Henderson, lobbyist 
for the NA ACP. "Surely the senator who gave us the 
Glass Ceiling Commission would not now turn a 
blind eye to the evidence that suggests affirmative 
action is still necessary." 

Kutztown University Affirmative Action officer 
Shirleen Dixon says, "A lot of white males are fed up 
with the perceived stereotypes of what affirmative 
action is all about. We need to educate our faculty 
and staff and congress that affirmative action is not a 
quota but an equity issue, and iri s still needed to 
remedy inequities." 

Doing What's Right 

Rightly or wrongly, academe has long enjoyed a 
public image of status and prostige that puts it above 
day-to-day politics. Having embraced affirmative 
action as a natural extension of the provisions for 
equal opportunities, it is unlikely that the academy 
will stop doing what is right, and what contributes to 
its success in recruiting and retaining its customers 
(students) because the winds that blow in Washing- 



ton are coming from the west. 

Rather, responsible leaders in higher education 
recognize that diversity, the fruits of affirmative 
action, have create an improved environment on 
campus. No matter what the laws say, academe is 
likely to continue its support of affirmative action. ^ 

Based on information from The Wall Street jcfunial (February 21, 
1995), the New York Times (March 18, 1995), The Chronicle of Higher 
Education (March 17, 1995), The Wisconsin State lourtial (March 17, 
1995) and Business Ethics (March /April 1995) 



Creating Change to Help Women? 

Tell it to the ACE- A AC Campus Project 



Interested in the role of women's commissions on 
campus, researchers at the Office of Women in 
Higher Education at the American Council on 
Education and the Association of American Colleges 
and Universities need your help. 

Take a few minutes to give them your first 
impressions on each of these questions. 

1. What are hot issues for women on your campus? 

2. What does it take to create change on campus? 

3. What structures exist on your campus that 
advocate for women? (women's commission, 
women's center, staff working on women's issues, 
women's studies?) 

“ How effective have they been? 

- Who are they primarily designed to serve? 
(administrators, faculty, support staff, students?) 
Researchers need the name of your institution, 
but you don't have to tell them your name. If you 
want to tell them more about it, then you'll need to 
include your name address and phone number. 
Respond via e-mail to eperl@umdacc.umd.edu 
Or mail to: Project on Women's Commissions, 
Office of Women in Higher Education, ACE, One 
Dupont Circle, Washington DC 20036. ^ 
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NEWSWATCH 



MSU Women Protest AD's Resignation 

Merrily Dean Baker, the second female athletic 
director at a major university with football and the 
first at a Big Ten school, resigned from her position 
at Michigan State University in February. 

Two weeks later, more than 200 women who 
work, study and teach at MSU held a three-hour 
teach-in to protest the treatment of women on 
campus. They dedicated it to Baker. 

Some say the writing was on the wall for Baker 
from day one, when MSU President John DiBiaggio 
left the university immediately after hiring her. Al- 
though she was brotight in to lead MSU to gender 
equity in athletics, the goal was not necessarily 
shared by the football coaches, the board of trustees 
or the new president. 

For three years. Baker worked in a climate one 
reporter described as having "the combined ambi- 
ance of the Hatfield-McCoy neighborhood and a 
junior high locker room." Despite charges that the 
old boys network was gunning for her at every turn, 
she declined to return their fire. 

Let the Punishment Fit the Crime 

At Augustana College, a small, private college 
in Sioux Falls SD, some male students were "being 
very hateful toward women," using degrading and 
abusive language. First, the college made sure the 
men offenders and their women targets were not in 
the same classes, moving the men if necessary. 

In addition, says Tracy Riddle, associate dean 
for students, "We wanted to respond in an educa- 
tional way for each specific incident," so each male 
student received an appropriate punishment. 

One male student athlete's sanctions: no visits to 
women's floors of the residence hall, donating either 
40 hours of community service or $200 to the local 
rape/domestic violence shelter, and reading and 
researching the verbal abuse of women. 

At Last: Varsity Hockey in the Midwest 

While universities like Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Colorado sponsor men's varsity hockey 
and keep their women playing at the club level, 
Augsburg College in Minneapolis last month 
became the first school outside the East to sponsor 
varsity hockey for women. It has 3,000 students. 

Women's hockey is growing in the midwest, 
where Minnesota's new state high school league 
had 24 teams this year and expects 40 next year. 

In USA Hockey's central district, 16 teams 
including those from the universities of Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and Lake Forest College formed a new 
league this year. Next year 25 teams will compete. 

Despite the tremendous growth in women's 
hockey, the University of Wisconsin athletic board 
last year voted to add women's lacrosse as a new 
sport, because hockey for women is too expensive. 
The board will review its decision in May. 




Center for Academic Ethics Focuses 
on Gender Bias in the Cai U System 

Burned by gender bias and retaliation in the 
University of California system, a former p>ost-doc 
who won a $183,000 judgment against the system in 
1993 is creating a center to help faculty women. 

Rickey Hendricks, a post-doc at the UC-San 
Francisco School of Medicine interested in the social 
history of health care, plans to archive documents of 
aoout 15 other UC women's gender bias lawsuits. 
Eventually she expects the center to sponsor research 
on the cultural and social roots of academic discrimi- 
nation, and conduct workshops on teaching. 

Reach her at (415) 381-0311, FAX (415) 381-0377. 

More Women Athletes, NCAA Reports 

For the fourth straight year, the number of 
women athletes grew on college campuses last year, 
according to the NCAA. While women still are less 
than 36% of varsity collegiate athletes compared to 
men, women's increase of 5.7% to 105,532 was more 
than the 1.4% growth for males to 189,642. 

If growth trends continue, it will take 15 years for 
women athletes to equal men participants. 

Anita Hill's "Resignation" is Premature 

Despite Associated Press reports in March that 
Anita Hill has resigned as law professor at the 
University of Oklahoma, "The University has not 
received any notice from Anita Hill that she is 
planning to resign," says a University spokesman. 

Hill is on leave from the university while she 
writes two books dealing with sexual harassment. 

Her 1991 testimony of sexual harassment by the now 
Supreme Count Justice Clarence Thomas led to 
widespread acknowledgment of the problem. 

Maybe it was wishful thinking, when the dean of 
the law school sent an inter-department memo 
speculating as to what Hill's plans might be. 

This led some people to believe Hill had re- 
signed, including state representative Leonard 
Sullivan, who called Hill "a cancerous growth" 
whose presence reduces alumni donations. 

Women & Science Conference Set 

If you believe science is neutral and objective, get 
set for a jolt if you attend a University of Minnesota 
conference on Women, Gender and lienee sched- 
uled for May 12-14 in Minneapolis. 

About 90 presenters will discuss how a biased 
culture of science affects its practice and content, and 
how the under-representation of women in science 
affects its goals, methods and outcomes. For example, 
it wasn't until 1986 that scientists began using female 
animals for breast cancer research. 

Sessions include: "Who Owns Science: How 
Works Reflect the Power Structures Within the 
Medical and Homebirth Communities," "African- 
American Women in Science: Where Are They?" and 
"Science in the Kitchen: Medical Discourse and 
Jewish Mothering in the 1930s." 

The $55 conference is a bargain for scientists. 
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administrators, scholars and policy-makers. For a 
brochure, call Susan Burke at (612) 625-3530. 

Light Filler That Wasn't Funny 

Working long and hard on a sensitive article, 
Magdalen Braden, law student and editor of the 
University of Pennsylvania's Penn Lmto Forum news- 
paper, sought a short filler for page two. 

What she grabbed was a list of crude, sexual 
things students had not seen Associate Dean Heidi 
Hurd, the law school's top woman administrator, do 
at a party. "I didn't read it carefully," she admits, "or 
consider how tasteless and sexist it was." 

The offending Forum came out February 15. By 
evening, Braden had removed all remaining copies of 
the paper and reprinted the whole issue without the 
list. She also sent personal letters of apology to Dean 
Hurd and to the dean of the law school. 

But 23 faculty members were not appeased, 
calling for the paper's 15 writers and editors to either 
resign or disavow the article. 

Braden sympathizes with the faculty in its 
solidarity for their woman colleague, but feels she 
and they share guilt for the same sin: haste. 

What article was so important that she didn't pay 
attention to the students' sexist list? One on the lack 
of faculty solidarity behind an emeritus law professor 
who was allowed to reapply for tenure, but was left 
out in the cold by his fellow faculty members. 

Angela Davis: Activist to Professor 

In the 1960s and 1970s, the name Angela Davis 
was synonymous with lawless activism for black, 
feminist and Communist causes. 

Now professor of history of consciousness at the 
University of California-Santa Cruz, Davis won a 
three-year appointment to an endowed presidential 
chair for her "influential scholarly publications, as 
well as the breadth and excellence of her teaching." 
Objecting to her appointment is Republican Califor- 
nia State Senator Bill Leonard, who wrote asking 
University of California system President Jack 
Peltason to revoke the promotion. 

"Ms Davis has proven herself an anti-Semite and 
a racist throughout her life. Her promotion is an 
affront to liberal thought ..." Sen. Leonard wrote. 

President Peltason stood by Davis, stating that, 
"Those criticizing her appointment are clearly not 
familiar with Professor Davis' work." 

Internet List Serves Women Only 

Women-Online is a list for women only, created 
to provide a forum for women, and to answer ques- 
tions on how to use the Internet, from e-mail to 
gopher to commands for UNIX. Listmistress Amy T. 
Goodloe wants the list to be both a helpful place and 
a resource for women. 

Goodloe says, "... women are vastly under- 
represented on the internet, due to a variety of 
societal pressures, and it is my aim to provide a 
service to help empower women to use the 'Net both 
for fun and for research, business, whatever .... The 
Internet is the power-tool of the future, and this is our 
chance to achieve gender equity early on!!" 



O 

ERIC 



To subscribe to Women-Online, send an e-mail 
address to: listserv@netcom.com with only these 
words in the body of your message: "subscribe 
women-online firstname lastname emailaddress" 

Direct questions to Goodloe at: owner-women- 
online@netcom.com 

Hold Everything! 

With a change in Congressional power may come 
a wholesale change in rules affecting student aid, 
disclosures on gender equity in athletics and about 
900 other federal regulations. 

The House and the Senate arc considering bills 
that would kill all new regulations issued between 
November 20, 1994 and December 31, 1995. 

The National Association of Student Financial 
Aid Administrators says the act is "a broad brush 
approach without regard to commuiiity supp>ort or 
wishes," which will "hamstring the Education 
Department in its efforts to further simplify regula- 
tions ..." and do "more harm than good." 



STAYING TUNED .. 



CUNY President Davis Takes A Hike 

Josephine D. Davis, president of CUNY's York 
College since 1991, took a leave of absence until June 
30, and is then expected to resign as president. 

Charged with financial mismanagement, Davis 
has accu^ critics of opposing her b^ause she is 
black. She has been sent hate mail and rotten meat. 

A tenured professor, Davis is expected to join a 
mathematics department on another campus, says 
The Chronicle of Higher Education, February 10, 1995. 

Men Challenge Virginia Pay Equity 

The AAUP has filed a friend of the court brief 
supporting the Virginia Commonwealth University 
in adjusting 172 women faculty's salaries, a move 
challenged in app>eal court by five faculty men. 

Claiming that "men and women are not equally 
productive," the five sought to reverse raises given to 
women faculty to bring them equity. 

The court that will hear the case is the same one 
that recently invalidated the scholarship program for 
minority students at the University of Maryland. The 
AAUP hopes that the VCU pay plan will be ap- 
proved, and will encourage other schools to adjust 
their faculty salaries for gender equity, according to 
Ac( 7 rfeme January/February 1995. 

SUNY To Drop Four Teams for Equity 

In an effort to bring the number of women 
athletes to about the proportion of women in the 
student body, the State University of New York ^lt 
Albany will drop four varsity sports for next year. 

Cut will be wrestling, men's tennis, and men's 
and women's swimming. Last year the school added 
women's golf and field hockey. 

Athletes in the sports to be cut had filed a lawsuit 
last June, resulting in a state judge ordering the 
school not to cut the spores. But the athletic board 
decided to proceed with the cuts, according to The 
Chronicle of Higher Education of March 3, 1995. 
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Jane L. Jervis, President, 

The Evergreen State University, Olympia WA 

"It seems like nonsense to divide the social and 
residential student from the academic student/' 



What I fear most about being president is 
coming to think that 1 deserve it. 

-Jane L. Jervis 



Before becoming president of The Evergreen State 
University, a liberal arts college knowii for its innovative 
interdisciplinary curriculum, Jane Jervis had learned to 
value educating the whole student. 

Her life has been a series of strategic career moves 
based on logic and educational reasons. "I've always 
looked at the person giving me the orders and said that 1 
could do their jobs better than them," she reflects. Today, 
"I'm happy most days," she notes. It hasn't always been 

^ Having graduated from Radcliffe in 1959, she worked 
as a technical writer, supporting her husband through 
med school and residency. In 1972 it was her turn, so with 
children aged eight and ten, she went back to Yale for 
pure delignt ana enrichment of spirit. I did not go to grad 
school to have a career." 

But her continuing academic pursuit was "the last 
straw," and she soon found herself a single parent. "By 
then, 1 was stubborn and 
decided that he owed me this," 
so she continued, receiving a 
PhD in medieval astronomy in 

1978, at age 40. ^ 

Administrator by Accident 

Jobs wore scarce then, especially for medieval astrono- 
mers with two tecmagers who didn't want to move across 
the country, so she took a Yale job that was half teaching 
and half administration. 

"I was responsible for everything to do with student 
life in one of the 12 colleges, from career advice to break- 
ing up fights to psychological counseling," she says. "1 
liv^-^d on campus for four years, having a tremendous 
influence on the lives of students. But 1 realized that the 
majority of my time was spent helping students cope with 
the ways in which the institution was hostile to them, and 
1 had no influence on the policies 1 administered." 

A turning point was her enrolling in the HERS week- 
end program at Wellesley College PA. As part of her 
"homework," she answered an ad for dean of students at 
Hamilton College NY. 

At Hamilton, she says, "1 went from a big school to a 
small school, and from being one of 12 student affairs 
administrators to being the chief. 1 kept looking over my 
shoulder to see whose decision it was ... and it was mine." 

After six years at Hamilton, she came to realize that it 
didn't make any sense to divide the social and academic 
parts of a student's life, so began looking for a position 
that combined the two. 

She found it at Bowdoin College in Maine, where she 
became dean of the college in 1988, responsible for stu- 
dents' academic and social lives. She even acted as presi- 
dent in the summer of 1990. 

But a college of 1,3(X) students and 135 faculty in 31 
departments seemed to her "a little crazy, with too many 
meetings becoming turf battles." 

She sought escape from discipline sc]uabbles, "an 
approach that divides the world up into little boxes that 



the students were learning." 

In 1992, "a friend recommended me to The Ever- 
green State College, and 1 jumped at it" she said, calling 
its interdisciplinary curriculum "a veiy powerful 
educational model." President there since 1992, Jane 
Jervis finds it a good match. 

Advice on Advice 

"1 think a lot about what 1 do before 1 do it," Jervis 
says. "1 get a lot of advice, including bad advice, but 1 
just don't pay any attention to the bad." What about 
those who are miffed because their advice was solic- 
ited, then ignored? 

"1 tell them 1 asked for their advice, and 1 listened 
to it and weighed it along with others' and made my 
own decision," she explains. 

Women Often "Over-credentialed" 

At the HERS program, she found a "pervasive 
sense of inferioritv over our credentials." 

Jervis finds that, "Women 
frequently react to limitations on 
their opportunities by believing 
that their degrees are inadequate," 

when a degree is really only a 

small part of the requirements. 

Too many women believe that the next or a differ- 
ent degree would be the magic that would make 
everything all right, she says. They think, "11 only I had 
a real acad^cmic oegree rather than an MBA" or "What I 
really need is a PhD," but too often the lack of a certain 
degree becomes an excuse rather than the real impedi- 
ment to their progress. 

Jervis cautions women to concentrate on their 
present job instead of considering it a stepping stone to 
the next one. She learned that, "Tlie best way to be' 
successful is to be sure that the people doing the work 
are successful. Then you get the credit. They know how 
to do it better than 1 do, so 1 find out what they need to 
be able to do it better." 

She fears that the career path role model encour- 
ages women to concentrate on the positiem rather than 
the task. "I've always thrown myself into w'hat I'm 
doing now, being totally committed with all my heart 
and soul and energy," she notes. 

"It's very dangerous to become self-important and 
concerned with the privilege instead * ■( the work to be 
done," she says. "What I fear most about being presi- 
dent is coming to think that 1 deserve it." Those who do 
become "insufferable," she says. 

Her Role Models 

At Hamilton College, she learned how an institu- 
tion works, thanks to the president's giving her access 
to the whole college and to virtually every meeting of 
interest. "1 learned as much from pc'ople I disagreed 
with as from those whom I consider role modcMs," she 
explains. 

But her greatest influence has been her mother. 
'She's something of a tiger," Jervis says, noting that her 



aooroach that divides the world up into imie noxes mat - •• --o V i a c ^ 

don't talk to each other, and never try to tie togeth er what hwn top )ob is only what she expected of 
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Applying Ethics to Everyday Decision-Making 



An ethical decision is one whose consequences do not cause 
unjust ham and respect the rif^hts and dignity of all individuals, 
groups and other entities. 

Ethical decision-making is a system of making better decisions 
that uniiH^rsalizes ethics and makes them accessible across the 
disciplines. 

Although each of us has her own built-in values, 
it takes practice to incorporate them into both profes- 
sional and personal ever\'day decisions, according to 
Veronica Alexander, who presented at the National 
Conference on Ethics in America at California State 
University-Long Beach in February. 

"Instead oi constructing elaborate systems for 
ethical conduct, like a code of ethics or a detailed 
policy on harassment," if s better to teach a method of 
decision-making that automatically results in socially 
responsible choices, no matter what context, she 
su^ests, like the Ten Commandments. 

Benefits of ethical decisions she lists are: being 
able to look yourself in the mirror, contributing to 
making the world a better place, and causing fewer 
negative reactions from those who are angry, bitter or 
resentful of what they consider unfair decisions. 

"To make the world a better place," she says: 

• "Ethical decisions must include g// decisions," 
even those ordinary, everyday ones, instead of think- 
ing of ethics as a separate category." 

• "If we use ethical decision-making and have it 
widely available, we can trust others to do so too, 
resulting in a healthier environment." 

• "Responsible people must speak up. We do so 
much damage because we don't want to step on other 
people's values. We pussy-foot all the time about 
things we know are clearly wrong." 

She cited an experiment in which subjects heard 
calls of distress. When a "plant" in the audience said 
"If s none of our business" others ignored the calls for 
help, but when the "plant" suggested helping, every- 
one stood up to help. 

• People must learn a simple method of applying 
ethics to decision-making, she says, or it will Ix^ 
ignored. It must be easy to learn, too, so that once 
people know how to use it for big decisions, they can 
automatically apply it for snap decisions. 

Here are her steps for ethical decision-making: 

1. Identify the problem clearly and state the goal. 
Often you can solve the problem right there, she 
advises. If the problem is that you hate your job, you 
need to identify xuhy (colleagues, pay, climate, nature 
of it) and tvherc you want to be. 

2. Research the facts. Using information from 
books and people, get a handle on the situation. 
Because higher education is a hierarchy that discour- 
ages employees from going over their supervisor's 
head, even if their supervisor has no information on 
the issue, this part can be touchy. 

3. Identify all those who will be affected by the 
decision. Asking someone for their advice "doesn't 
automatically mean putting someone else's opinion 
over yours," she cautions. Discuss the situation 
instead of ignoring it; you may even find ways to 



make it work for both of you. 

4. List all alternative solutions. Be creative. 

5. Evaluate each alternative. Here's where ethics 
comes in, considering each of these factors: 

• Practicality. Is it possible to do it, being flexible, 
imaginative and creative? 

• Hann. To prevent mental or physical damage 
or injury is the most important aspxxt, she says. "To 
protect ourselves from guilt, most people refuse to 
acknowledge that our actions can cause harm, 
although most harm others out of fear, ignorance, 
oversight or carelessness, or being blinded by the 
good possibilities of a different alternative. Finding 
benefits is easier than finding harms," she notes. 

• Emotional factors. Fear of failure or fear of the 
unknown can inhibit decision-making. 

• Short-term vs. long-term effects. "While it's 
important not to let immediate gratification blind 
you to long-term consequences, it's equally impor- 
tant not to put off all the pleasure for a long-term 
goal that may never be realized," she notes. 

• Objectivity. Detaching yourself from the 
problem enables you to see it more objectively. What 
if a stranger came to you for advice on the problem? 
Or if the problem belongs to someone on a campus 
very much like yours (but different)? 

• Permanence^ "If you can change your mind, the 
decision is a whole lot easier," Alexander notes. She 
recalls being paralyzed by fear over whether to do 
research in the Amazon, until someone said, "If you 
don't like it, you can always come home." 

• Is it fair? To test fairness in a decision or fK)licy, 
she suggests considering "the original position," in 
which you don't know which side you'd be on. For 
example, in deciding whether to have slavery, you 
don't know whether you'd be the master or the 
slave. 

• What if the situation were reversed? Applying 
The Golden Rule can clarify issues. 

• What if everybody did it? For example, if the 
National Rifle Association got its way, and all kid>, 
librarians and postal workers would be armed. 

• What are your responsibilities? A more dynamic, 
active view individualizes the problem, asking, 
"What would you have to do?" 

• Can you live xoith the decision? Given your 
character and values, is your decision morally 
permissible or impermissible? 

6. Set a deadline. Eventually, you have to 
decide, because not to decide is to decide. She notes 
the important distinction between letting thiiigs 
happen, and taking control of your own life by 
making things happen. 

"Every single thing is different," she warns. 
"People come to me and demand policies and 
actions," she says, and each case is different. Rather, 
she teaches them to make quick decisiims by asking, 
"Where's the harm? And why?" 

V cronica Alexander operates The Ethics Restnirce in Tempt' AZ 
For $1.75 per minute, she provides pHTstmiil c»»urwhng in ethical 
decision-making at (900) 42O-4(U0. 
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CAREER CONNECTIONS 



Re» ch 10,000 women in higher educarion for only 
$230. Ca.i Mary Zenke at (608) 251-3232 by the 20th. 




UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Vice President 
for Student Affairs 



The University or New Hampshire invites nominations and applications 
for the position of Vice f^sidenl for Student Affairs. This position is a 
senior level administrative position and reports to the President. It offers a 
chailcnnng opportunity to provide leadership to the continuing develop- 
ment of a comprehensive student affairs division. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: The Vice President for Student Affairs leads, man- 
ages. and coordinates a broad range of student services which include 
Career Services, the Counseling Center. Health 5>crvices. Men's and 
Women's Intercollegiate Athletics. Judicial Programs, the Memorial Un- 
ion and Student Activities. Multicultural Student Affairs. Recreational 
Sports. Residential Life, the Student Life Office, and the University Po- 
lice 

The Vice Presiuei.: maintains direct conta 9 t with students and is involved 
in collaborative efforts with faculty, administrators, and students to im- 
prove the quality of student life and enhance the personal development of 
students. It is the responsibility of the Vice President to formulate, imple- 
ment. and evaluate student prop^ams which complement the academic 
mission of the University. In addition, she or he is responsible for all fiscal 
and budgetary matters related to the units within the Division of Student 
Affairs. 

The Vice President for Student Affairs is a member of the President's 
executive management team and is involved with the other vice presidents 
in University-wide budgeting and planning. 
QUALIFICATIONS/REQUIREMENTS: 

• An earned Doctorate in a related field and a record of strong adminis- 
trative and supervisory expenence related to student affairs. 

• Excellent interpersonal and student advocacy skills 

• Expenence in working with a diverse community of students, faculty . 
staff, governance groups, and the community at large 

• Demonstrated Success in promoting and supporting a diverse student 
body 

• Commitment to enhancing the relationship between academic and stu- 
dent affairs 

• Commitment to the role of intercollegiate athletics in a university 
setting and to the concept of the student athlete withm the context of 
student development 

• Acti e contributions to the student affairs profession in research, writ- 
ing. or professional organizations 

• Understanding of information technology and Its application to stu- 
dent affairs 

1;ENERAL; 

The University of New Hampshire is a public land, space, and sea-grant 
institution which serves approximately li.OOO undergraduate and graduate 
students. The 200-acre campus is surrounded by more than 3,000 acres of 
fields, farms, and woodlands owned by the University. Located in Dur- 
ham. New Hampshire — one of the oldest towns in northern New Erig- 
land — the University is in close proximity to the scacoast. the White 
Mountains, and metropolitan Boston. 

APPOINTMENT INFORMATION: 

Salary will be competitive and commensurate with qualifications. Nomi- 
nations and letters of application accompanied by a curriculum vitae and 
ihc names of three references with telephone number should be submitted 

sO 

Ms. Joan Weeks, Secretary 

Search Committee for the Vice President for Student Affairs 
University of New Hampshire 

Office of the Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 
207 'Hiompson Hall 
105 Main Street 
Durham. NH 03824 

The search committee will begin reviewing applications on Apnl 10. 1995. 
with a view to a July I, 1995 appointment. Applications and nominations 
will continue to be accepted until the position is filled. 

Tfic University of New Hampshire is an Affirmative Action, Eqoal Oppor- 
tonity Employer and candidates from under-represented populations are 
encouraged to apply. 




Provost and Vice President 
For Academic Affairs 

San Jose State University 

San Jose State University has a newty appointed President. Dr. Robert L. 
Caret, and is now beginning a national search lor a Provost and Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. The Provost is the chief academic officer of 
the University; acts as senior executive in the President's absence: has line 
responsibi'ity for at! academic administrators; and provides leadership m 
planning, developing, assessing, and overseeing all academic programs 

The first public institution of higher education on the west coast. San Jose 
State University is located m the heart of Silicon Valley, and seeks a 
visionary leader who can direct the University m shaping its curriculum and 
instruction to meet its future needs. The successful candidate will bo a 
creative, resourceful individual with humanistic values and exceptional 
organization and communication skills, who can guide the academic 
development of the campus and further its ties with constituent 
communities in and around Silicon Valley, the state, and the nation 
Located in downtown Sar. Jose, the nation's eleventh and California's 
third largest city, the University provides a cultural, artistic, and technical 
center for the surrounding community. San Jose State University is one ot 
the largest of the 22 campuses of the California State University. 

A regional, comprehensive university. San Jose State University excots at 
teaching in a wide variety of undergraduate and graduate programs in its 
eight colleges: Applied Sciences and Arts. Business. Education. 

Engineering. Humanities and the Arts. Science. Social Sciences, and 
Social work. Diversity m both Culture and curriculum is a central element 
of the campus. Many ethnic groups are roprosonted. and there is no single 
ethnic group predominant among the student body ot 27.000. Degrees are 
awarded m IH6 subject areas, including a substantial numboi of 
professional majors. 

The university has 1700 faculty. Their focus is on excellence in teaching, 
as well as scholaily and professional achievement The campus enjoys a 
tradition ol collaborative policy development and decision making between 
laculty and administration. 

QUAUFICATION8: Candidates must have an earned doctorate or 
equivalent; an academic record sufficient to be granted advanced rank and 
tenure in one ot the University's academic depariments. and a record of 
progressive administrative responsibility, including head of a n 3|or 
academic unit 

Additionally, candidates should demonstrate the following 

• Ability to foster the university's academic mission and provid'j curricuirr 
and administrative leadership m a rapidly changing multicultural, 
international, and high technology environment 

• Ability to work collaboratively m an environment of shared governance 
and collective bargaining 

• Ability \Q facilitate partnerships among academic programs, their faculty 
and students, and community constituents 

• Ability to exercise leadership m creating a supportive learning environment 

• Skill in creating a campus climate supportive of educational equily. 
including recruiting, developing and managing a diverse faculty and staft 

• Skill in fiscal planning and resource rrianagement 
Nominations and applications should be addressed to 

Dr. Irene Miura 

Chair, Search Committee (or Provost and 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Office of the President 
San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 95102-0002 

Applications should include: a narrative letter indicating how the 
individual's training and experience relate specifically to the listed iub 
Qualifications, a current vita; and the names, addresses and phono 
numbers ol five professional references. Screening will begin immediately 
Applications and nominations will be accepted until the position is filled, 
but only candidates whoso applicaticns are coinptote by April 18 will be 
assured of receiving full consideratioiL 

Women, minorities and persons with disabilities are encouraged to apply 
SJSU f3 an oQuOI opportunity ornployiir. 



SAN JOSE 
UNfVERSnY 
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President el Minneopolu 
Community College and Consolidoted 

MINNEAPOLIS COMMUNITY 
AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Application* and nomination* are invited (or a challenging leader- 
ship position with Minnesota's newly merged system of State Col- 
leges and Universities. This position combines the responsibilities 
of: immolate leadership of Minneapolis Community College: lead- 
ership for the consolidation of Minneapolis Technicc and Communi- 
ty Colleges; and long term administrative and leadership responsi- 
bility as chief executive officer of the newly combined colleges. 
Mmneapolis Community College has a student-centered learttuig 
environment which prejMres 4.S00 students for college transfer, ca- 
reers and tlis adainment of personal and professional goals Minne- 
apolis Technical College operate* under an open enrollment policy, 
serving 4.400 students of diverse ages, cultural, racial, and ethnic 
backgrounds. Learners are prepared for careers requiring Associate 
of Applied Science degrees, diplomas and certificates. The woikforce 
development needs of business end mduslry are addressed through 
customized training programs. Minneapolis Community and Tochni- 
col Colleges occupy portions of the same building in downtown Min- 
neapolis and serve the most diverse urban community of any two- 
year colleges in the stale. 

The newly merged system. Minnesota State Colleges and Univeisi- 
ties. comprises sixty-two campuses made up of state universsiicrt. 
community colli'ges. and technical colleges, with missions that spon 
occupational, associate, baccalaureate, and graduate education 
The system enroll.s more than 163.000 students, employs over 21.000 
individuals, and operates with an approximate annua) budget ol SI 
billion. 

RsspoDsibilitiss: The successful candidate will serve as chief execu- 
tive officer of Minneapolis Community College and will lead consoli- 
dation planning and implementation between Minneapolis Commu- 
r.,ty College and Minneapolis Technical College, The preuidoot will 
be res;X>nsible for leading the institution's faculty, staff and students 
in accomplishing the insti*u;ional missions. The president shall be 
responsible for and Lave the uuthority to direct all activities and 
functions cl lh^' coilbv.e n* conformity with board policies. Federal 
and State regulationsr cn«j for maintaining productive relationships 
with all seg .i<ints of educoiion. the community, legislators and other 
State agencies 
Qualifications: 

• An earned doctorate or requisite terminal degree m the appli- 
cant's areo of study. 

s A demonstroted commitment to the missions ol community and 
technical education. 

• Understanding ol, expot lonce n and demonstrated support for 
equal oppoiHmity ana affirmative action goals and programs. 

• Understanding the needs of and cbility to relate to di\erse stu- 
dents and vfnipioyeis in an urban setting. 

Nominations and apphcotior. . should be received as soon as possi- 
ble. Review ol canaidale materials will begin mid-Apnl 1995 Appli- 
cation lAOterials should include a letter of appUcatinn. including a 
detailed description of qualifications for the pooitior. current r^^sumA. 
and the names, addresses and homo and office telephone numbers of 
at least five refctronces which include faculty, student leadership and 
community leaders. Applications, nominations and requests (or in- 
(crmotion should be directed to: 

Dr. Dennis L. Hefner 

Senior Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
Minnesota Slate Colleges and Universities 
SS Sherburne Avenue. Suite I lO 
St. Paul. Minnesota 5bl03 
Telephone: {6i2) 296-6012 
F^x: (612) 297-3312 

Women and people of color are encouraged to apply. 

EQUAL OPPOR'fUNITY EDUCATOR AND EMPLOYER 




Wright State University 

Provost 

— Search Extended — 

Wnghl Stale University invites apDiicalions and nominations for 
me position of Provost of the University. 

The Provosi serves as ihe chief academic officot of the University 
and is expected to provioe the academic and administrative 
;eaaersnip to achieve* a high standard of excellence in instruction, 
faculty and student development, research, and puhitc servMce. The 
Provost serves as chief executive officer of the Univeisity in the 
absence of the President Reponmg directly to the Provost are the 
Deans of ihe 10 colleges, scnoois. and branch campus, the 
university Librarian: the Vice President tor Siudenl Affairs and 
Enrollment Services, and Associate Provosts for Undergraduate 
Education and Academic Affairs. Research and Graduate Studies: 
Multicultural Affairs; and Institutional Research and Planning 

Qualifications for the position include a terminal degree and 
aemonsi rated ad-nmislralive experience at the Dean's level. 
Academic credentials m teaching and research should be sufficient 
for a faculty rank of Professor in an appropriate college/schcol 
Demonstrated leadership and experience in planning and managing 
academic programs, resource allocation, student affairs programs, 
personnel administration, and an ability to help formulate and 
aniculate goals of the University are essential. A strong commitment 
to teaching and research, affirmative action, and public service is 
expected 

Wnght Stale University is a growing, comprehensive, state- 
assisted university located m suburban Dayton, Ohio. Programs ol 
study include mere than tOO undergraduate and 34 master's degree 
programs and programs of study for the M.D.. Psy.D.. Ed. S.. and 
Ph D degrees. Established in 1954. Wright State University is 
among the preeminent metropolitan universities in »he nation. The 
University is a student-centered, culturally diverse community 
committed to the inclusion of all individuals in ail facets of university 
iite Th'S includes special facilities for the physically challenged. 
Currently a combined enrollment of nearly 17,000 undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional students is found on the University's 557- 
acre 39-buiiding mam campus and its tw^-year. regional branch 
campus 

Pof fu': consideration. nommatior.S'applications should be 
received by Apm 15. 1995 

Applicants should send a ietter ol interest, a current curriculum 
vitae and a list of five references with complete addresses and 
leiepnone numbi^rs to 

Chair, Provost Search Committee 
Administrative Wing 
Wright State University 
Dayton, OH 45435 

Wright state University 
Dayton. Ohio 45435 

np! State University is an affirmative action/'equat opportvmty employer 



Texas A&M University 

Vice President for Finance and Administration 




Texas AfcM University Invites applications and nominations for the 
position of Vice President for Finance and Administration. Reporting 
to the President, the successful caitdidate must provide djmamic 
leadership in further developing and strengthening the University's 
fiscal, administrative support and information maitagement operations. 
Texas AicM University is the third largest xmiveisity in the nation with 
more than 42,000 students and almost 10,000 faculty and staff 
members on two campuses. The University is among the top ten U.S. 
universities in endowments, sponsored research, national merit 
scholars, and is nearing completion of a major capital campaign. 



Major Qualifications: QualiAcations include a master's degree 
(preferred) and a minimum of ten years of experience in Hscai 
management and administration of a complex organization. This 
individual needs an understanding of the academic missions of the 
university and the role of Hnance and Administration In supporting 
those missions, must have a demonstrated history of leadership ability, 
effective communication and problem-solving skills. Including use of 
MIS, a significant record of achievement in enhancing diversity, and the 
ability to achieve organizational goals through the motivation, 
development, and utilization of human resources. 



Major Responsibilities; The Vice President manages all financial 
operations of the University, including financial planning, financial 
analyses, and provisions for appropriate controls and reports to assure 
compliance with state and federal laws and policies set by the governing 
board of the Institution. Reporting Departments Include: Fiscal; 
Budgeting; Human Resources; Physical Plant; Food Services; University 
Police Department; Parking, Transit and Traffic Services; Purchasing 
Services; Contract Administration and Regulatory Compliance; and 
other administrative support offices. 



An Affirmative AciionlEqual Opportunity Employer 



Screening of candidates will begin on April 15, 1995. Nominations and 
applications, with five references, are encoura',i;cd prior to that date. 
References will not be contacted without j>rior approval by the 
candidate Please be advised that under Texas law, names and olhei- 
Information concemiiig applicant or nominees may be subject to 
disclosure upon request Submit nominations and applications to; 

S«sj\:h ComotHtce for Vlo? President for Finance and Administration 
Office of the Exscutive Vice Prssidcnt and Provost 
Tcxm AIcM Unlvenlty 
College Station, Texaa 77M3*12i6 
Fax («0S)S45-«M4 Telephone (409)S45^016 



E-Mafk ppovoaf t am.edu 
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Executive Officer 

Dean of the College 



Serves as the chief financial and business aliaifs officer for areas rqxxting 
to the Dean of the College (student services, athletics, health services, stu* 
dent housing, and recreatiooal properties). Master's degree and 5 to 7 
years fiscal management experience; or the eq’iivalenL MBA piefe 
Direct professional experience in higher education aivl experience . n 
computerized information systems ate highly desirable. Budget plan- 
ning, long-range pUnnir^ management ai^ negotiating skills are essen- 
tiaL 

The review of applications will begin on April 1 and will continue until 
the position is filled. Send letter of application, resume, and three refer- 
ences to: 

Janet Teip, Chair of Executive (Xficer Search Committee, 6003 Parkhurst 
Hall, Room 111, Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH (D755-3529. 

DtTiim)uthQ)lkfcsmAffomgtTveActm/ 

Lfy(tl Opportunity Empioycr 

Women tni rnttveitm <rr strongiy 
mcouTwgetl to apply 





Msdeiate Proyosl; 



T he Moxsochusem Institute 
of Technology seeks on 
Afsociote Provort for the Arts 
to store September / 995. 

The Associate Provost for the Arts will be appointed to a tenured 
full professorshio in one of its arts related fields: Music. Theater 
Arts, Writing, Film and Media Studies, Med»:i Arts and Sciences. 
Architecture. Design.Visual Arts, and the History, Theory and 
Criticism of Art and Architecture. The Individual selected must have 
a record of achievement in the arts with evidence of a commitment 
to higher education and a broad awareness of creative expression. 
This individual will report directly to the Provost and will serve as 
a member of Academic Council. M!Ts senior policy group. 

The Associate Provost for the Arts currently has responsibility for 
the oversight of the creative arts activities throughout MIT. including 
the Office of the Arts, advises the Provost and President on all 
non-academic activities connected to the arts, and is the senior 
officer responsible for resource development for the arts. The 
Associate Provost closely coordinates these efforts with the deans 
responsible for core academic programs in the arts, tlie Dean of 
Architecture and Planning and the Dean of Humanitie: and Social 
Science. The directors of the MIT Museum and the List Visual Arts 
Center report to the Associate Provost, who also works closely 
with the Council for the Arts, the Institute's foundation for the arts. 

As a senior faculty member, the Associate Provost for the Arts will 
have the opportunity to offer instruction and take an active role 
concerning MlTs academic arts programs, both within the individ- 
ual's specific field of expertise and within the wider MIT academic 
community. 

Please submit a r^sum^ or a curriculum vitae, a letter specifying 
qualifications and interest in the position, and the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of three references by April 15, 1995 to 

Dean Philip S. Khoury 

School of Humanities and Social Science 

Massachusetts Institute of Techno logy 

Building ESI -234 

CambHdge. MA 02 1 39-4307 USA 

(An on-line version of the )ob description is available at 
URL http://whodunIt.mlt,edu/ARTS/)obdesc.htmi). 

MIT is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer and 
encourages applications from women and minority candidates 
MIT 1 $ a non-smoking environment 



MASSACHvserts institute of technology 



8t.Tohi^s University 

N e W Y 0 -R- K 



Dean of Notre Dame College 
St. John's University invites applications and nominations for 
the position of Dean of Notre Dame College. Lxated on Staten 
Island, Notre Dame is a small liberal arts and sciences college 
of St. John's University. The Dean reports directly to the 
Provost and serves as the chief academic and budgetary 
officer of the College with responsibility for all of its academic 
programs. 

Notre Dame College offers baccalaureate and assxiate 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences and in education. 

The individual selected for this position will provide the leader- 
ship and vision necessary to support, expand, and advance 
the College's educational and research programs in harmony 
with the University's Mission. 

The successful candidate should possess the fol- 
lowing qualities: 

• commitment to academic excellence in the liberal arts 
tradition » capacity to provide leadership in a competitive met- 
ropolitan area • ability to work with varied internal and external 
constituencies • ability to motivate, support, and encourage 
faculty in the areas of scholarly achievement, research, 
innovative teaching, grant-writing, and strategic planning • 
commitment to the development of undergraduate students in 
a personalized learning environment • sensitivity to multicultur- 
al issues in the University community • ability to comprehend 
distinctive contributions of Notre Dame College as an integral 
part of St. John's University 

Candidates should possess the following 
credentials: 

• earned dxtorate • academic record based on experience 
and/or scholarship qualifications consistent with the require- 
ments for the rank of Associate or Full Professor • proven 
record of relational skills and sharing responsibilities in a 
collegial way • participation in professional and community 
organizations 

Applications should include a brief statement of interest, a 
curriculum vitae, and the names, titles, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of at least 3 references. Review of applications 
will begin immediately and will continue until the search is 
successfully completed. 

The position has a salary range commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Send application or nomination to: 

Dr. Laurence J. Mauer, Chair-Search Committee 
c/o Olfice ol Senior Vice President 
St. Johnfe University 
300 Howard Avenue 
Staten Island, NY 10301 

Si John's Untverstty is an equal oppoftunity amplcyer and encourages 
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DEAN 

College of Education 

Mississippi State University, a Carnegie 1 research institution, 
invites nominations and applications for the position of Dean of 
the College of Education* 

The Dean, who reports directly to the Provost and Vice 
President fbr Academic Affairs, is responsible for the academic 
and professional leadership and administration of the College. 
The position calls for an individual who have the vision to lead 
and manage effectively a comprehensive college in a time of 
sweeping educational and culttiral changes. 

Mississippi State University is a comprehensive, land>grant 
institution with an enrollment of approximately 13,500 
undergraduate and graduate students. In addition to being 
accredited by the National Coimcil for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education and the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 
the College of Education is a member of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teaching Education and the Homes 
Group. There are 1,600 undergraduate and 600 graduate 
students and approximately 100 FTE faculty in the College. 
Approximately one third of the students in the College are 
enrolled in nonteaching nu^ors. 

Qualiflcatlons: The successful candidate will possess the 
following. 

* An earned doctorate in Education or related field, suitable for 

appointment as a professor in one of the disciplines of the 
College, a record of significant scholarly and teaching 
accomplishments, and successful administrative experience 
at the college level 

* Prior experience in budget management; evidence dC ability to 

secure funding for research and educational purposes from 
private, public, and non-profit sources and to promote 
production relationships with outside constituencies 

* A commitment to the infusion of technology in the 
instructional, service, and research programs in the college 

* A strong commitment to excellence in undergraduate and 

graduate education 

* Significant experience in administering a broad range of 
programs, demonstrating and developing leadership, 
management and interpersonal skills to lead the College's 
faculty in continued achievement in teaching, research, and 
service 

The salary is competitive and commensurate with 
qualifications and experience^ Inquiries and nominations are 
welcome. 

Send: Letter of Application, Curriculum Vitae, List of 6 

References to: 

Dr. Harvey S. Lewis, Dean, College of Business & Industry; 
Chair, Dean of Education Search Committee; 

Mississippi State University; 

P.O. Drawer 5288; 

Mississippi State, MS 39762 

Applications and nominations are accepted through May 7, 
1995, or imtil the position is filled. 

HUaUaippi State UnlvertUy i$ an Affirmative Action 
iMndEqiuU Opportunity Employer. 




VICE PRESIDENT OF 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

Bunksz HUl Community Collsgs is sssking a senior ocodsmic ofioiis 
ofiicsr. Rssponsibls for dsvslopmsnt, monagsmsnt, and administra- 
tion of oU academic aiiaiis. including facxuty. curriculum, scbsdul- 
ing. implsmsntotioD of colLsctlvs bargaining agissmsnts. ocadsmic 
support ssrvicoS) and acaasmic budget. Exsreisos supervision over 
ths administrative, piofsssional and classiiisd stoif lOSTOmribls for 
implsmsntotiou of academic programs and services, including Aca- 
demic Deons. Facultv, Dean of Academic Support Services. Head 
Librarian and staff. Academic Computing Center staff. Center for 
Sell-Directed Learning stall, and Auoio/Visual Department staff. Re- 
ports directly to the President of the College. QUAuFICATlOHSi Mas* 
ter's degree required, doctorate preferred: no less that 4 years of full- 
time college-level teaching experience and at least 4 years of admin- 
istrative experience at a senior supervisory level required: 
knowledge of and demonstrated ability in rnirriculum development 
and irrstrucUonal methodology: demonstrated interpersonal skills a 
necessity: proficiency in oral and written expression: experience at 
an urban community college and experience with nontraditional 
multicultural forms cii education preferred. 

Salary is competitive and will depend on qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

BHCC is a public, co-educotionol irrstitution established in 1373 as 
part of the Moss. Regional Community College System. Transfer and 
Uareer Programs ore offered, leading to Assoc, of Arts and Assoc, of 
&ience degrees. 

Send opplicatiozui to: Director of Human Resources, BUNKER HILL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 250 New Rutherford Avenue, Boston. MA 
02129. 

Completed applications must include letter of application. r4sum4. 
and the names, addresses and telephone numbers of at least three 
professional references: must be postmarked by April 14, 1995. Posi- 
tion avoilable September 1, 1395. 

An Affirmative Action. Equal Opportunity Employer: qualified wom- 
en, minorities, and others are strongly encouiag^ to apply. 



T • H • E 

OHIO 



UNIVERSITY 



DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

The Ohio State University invites nominations and applications for the 
position of Dean of the College of Biological Sciences. Onio State is one of 
the nation's leading comprehensive research universities. It is situated in 
Columbus. Ohi'), a thriving metropolitan area of about 1 4 million and 
the capital of the State of Ohio. The dean of the collie is administratively 
responsible for the departments of Biochemisto^. Entomology. Micri>bi- 
ology. Molecular Genetics, Plant Biology, and Zoology. The college ha;. 
101 regular faculty, an annua! budget of S14.2 million, research funding 
of $8.9 miihon, and a tradition of excellence in teaching and research 
The dean provides leadership for the educational and research activities 
of the college and works coliaboratively with the faculty of the college, 
the university administration, and other constituent groups both within 
and outside the University. The dean is responsible for faculty recruit 
ment, for development and advancement of academ*c programs, admin- 
istration of personnel affairs, and protection and allocation of budgets for 
units in the college. In addition, tnc dean has responsibilities for encour- 
aging and developing collaborations with the College of Food, ActicuI- 
turaL and Environmental Saences, the College of Mathematic^ and 
Physical Sciences, and six health sciences collies. Further, the Universi- 
ty IS undergoing a ma|or expansion in the life sciences, including new 
initiatives in mmeculai life saences (which will entail at least thirty new 
faculty positions university-wide), cancer genetics, plant molecular biol- 
ogy, and biotechnology; the dean will play a major leadership role in 
these endeavors. The dean reports to the provost, who is the chief aca- 
demic officer of the University. 

A candidate must possess an earned doctorate or its equivalent m one of 
the disciplines in the college. Additional qualifications for the position 
should include a distinguished record in research, teaching, and service 
demonstrated excellence in lc::dcrship and administration; and a clear 
record of effective commitment to and support of cuUural and ethnic 
diversity and affirmative action. Candidates must have the qualifications 
for appointment as Professor in one of the units of the college 
The Search Committee will begin reviewing dossiers on April 17, 1W5, 
and will continue to review appications until the dean is si'leUed. Appli- 
cants should send a letter expressing their interest and qu.ilifications. a 
curriculum vitae, and the names, aadresses, and telephone numbers of 
thrtfe or four references to: 

Dean fames C Garland. Chair 
Search Committee for Doan of the 
College of Biological Sciences 
203 Brickcr Hell 
190 North Oval Mall 
Columbus. OH 43210-1358 

The Ohio St.ite University is an Equal Opportunity. Affirmative Action 
Employer. Women, minonties. Victnani-era veterans, disabled veterans 
ana individu.Ms with disabilities are encouraged to apply. 
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Stv John’s University 

. N E W Y 0. R :K - ' 



Dean - Coixege of Business 

APlvnNISTRATION 

St. John’s Univarsity, founded in 1870 by the Vincentian Community, is 
a Doctoral I University, which comprises nine schools and colleges. 

With more than 18,000 students, John’s University is the largest 
Catholic University in the nation, with campuses in pleasant residential 
areas in Queens and Staten island. New York, both close to Mkftown 
Manhattan. The University is committed to excellence in teaching and 
scholarly research and to a core curriculum in the liberal arts and 
sciences. 

The College of Butineee Admlnletratloii was established in 
1927 and is accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business (AACSB) at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. The College has developed a national reputation for excellence 
in teaching and research. The College has 2550 undergraduate and 
1425 graduate students and 115 full-time faculty. The College offers 
the Bacheiof of Science degree in Accounting, Economics, Finance, 
Management, Marketing, and Quantitative Analysis; and an MBA in 
Accounting, Economics, Executive Management, Finance, Taxation, 
and Quantitative Analysis. 

Tho Doan is the chief executive and the academic leader of the 
College and reports directly to the Provost. The Dean is responsible for 
the quality and effectiveness of instructional and research programs of 
the College and for the College’s decisions relative to faculty recruit- 
ment and development, resource allocation, and facilities. The Dean 
works cooperatively with other Academic Deans in furthering the edu- 
cational goals of the University’s strategic plan. The Dean is responsi- 
ble for enhancing the College’s development activities, funded 
research endeavors, and outreach efforts with local business, industry 
and community leaders. 

CKialHicatlont: The University is seeking a creative, energetic 
individual who is a proven leader and communicator. The Dean is 
expected to employ innovative leadership skills with an experienced 
facully and be dedicated to academic excellence. He or , j must be 
committed to and capable of leading the College to complete suc- 
cessful reaccreditation by AACSB in 1996. The successful candidate 
will exhibit the vision and skills necessary to lead the College in 
capitalizing on the many opportunities for innovative and dynamic 
programs in the region and abroad. Candidates should hold a doctoral 
degree in one of the disciplines represerted in the College or have a 
national reputation as a business leader, and qualify for appointment 
as a tenured full professor. All candidates must demonstrate a strong 
commitment to the mission of St. John’s University and to working with 
diverse internal and external constituencies. 

Nomlnallont Mid AppUcatlont: Review of applications for the 
position of Dean of the College of Business Administration begins 
April 15, 1995, and will continue until the position is filled. Salary is 
competitive with AACSB accredited institutions. Candidates should 
submit a letter of irterest and curriculum vitae to; 

Chair, Search Committee for CBA Dean 
Office of the Provost 
St. John’s University 
8000 Utopia Parkway 
Jamaica, NY 11439 

St. John's is on equa opportunity «nnpk^ 
ippicitiorts from womm md rrinoritin. 



LE MOYNE COLLEGE 
VV ' 'S ACADEMIC DEAN 

Le Moyne College, a comprehensive, independent institution in the 
Jesuit tradition, seeks an Academic Dean who will report to the 
Academic Vice President and be responsible for sustaining an 
environment of academic excellence. Chief duties Include 
supporting facvdty in improving teaching and scholarly activity, 
recruiting and evaluating faculty with a view toward their 
promotion and tenure, providing leadership in curricular 
development, assisting with strate^c planning, and managing 
academic budgets including faculty salaries. The successftil 
candidate must have the qualifications suitable fa a tenured 
position in one of the college's departments, a proven record of 
successful academic administration (e.g., as dean, associate dean, 
department chair, program director), and positive appreciation of 
the Jesuit educational tradition. 

Le Moyne College has an imdergraduate enrollment (FTE) of 
approximately 2,000 students (1900 full-time, 600 part-time) and 
a part-time MBA program enrollment of approximately 300 
students. The College is initiating graduate programs education in 
1995. 

Review of applications is ongoing 2 ind will continue tmtil the 
position is filled. Starting date for the position Is July 1, 1995. 
Salary will be commensurate with experience and qualifications. 
Persons of diverse ethnic backgrounds and women are especially 
encouraged to apply. Applicants should send a letter of Intent, 
resume, and names (including addresses and phone numbers) of at 
least three references to: 

CTiair, Academic Dean's Search Committee 
c/o Office of Human Resources 
Le Moyne College 
Syracuse, NY 13214-1399 
FAX; (315) 445-4691 

An Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer 



The University o( the Stateot NewYorK 



Regents College 

Dean of Liberal Arts 

Regents College, the nation's oldest and largest distance (external) degree 
institution, is seeking a Dean of Liberal Arts. The Dean serves as chief officer of 
(he Liberal Arts unit 

Description: The positior. is a full-time. year>round administrative position 
with competitive compensation The Liberal Arts unit defines the general 
education pro^m for all Regents College degrees and monitors its intcgnty. 
develops flexible but demanding college degree pro^arm in the arts and 
sciences, provides advisement and waJuation for students as they complete 
associate and baccalaureate degrees. The Ubcral Arts unit wor^ with the 
entire college to serve students who cannot otherwise reach their educational 
goals. Spedfically the Dean 

• advocates the study of liberal arts, piomotirtg academic excellence for all 
students 

• provides leadership for maintainit>g the Integrity of the liberal arts degree 
programs 

• chairs the faculty committee on the (ibcral arts and general education 

• serves as chief f^nnirrg officer, inr>ovator of advisinp services, developer 
of efficient evaluation systems, and manager ot the Liberal Arts unit 

• col'aborates in devciopir nt of Regents (College Examinations in the arts 
and sciences 

• provides leadership for development of OTaduate programs 

• provides leadership in making Regents CfoUege a IcaiTimg commumtv 

• works with the entire college in college -wide efforts and initiatives 
QusllflcatioM: Candidates must have* 

• . n earned doctorate In a liberal arts disophne 

• teaching experience at the college level 

• administrative experience in higher education 

• experience in curriculum development and cvaluaticn 

• excellent communication skills 
They must demonstrate 

• stror>g dedication to the liberal arts 

• openrsess to nontraditiorral forms of education 

• commitment to a focus on leamir>g outcomes 

• sensitivity to the precepts of adult leamli>g 

• a desire to lead In a highly collaborative educabonat organuatun 
Salary Is commensurate with experience 

Application: Interested candidates should send a tetter oi application and 
r^urr>^ to 

Dean of Liberal Arts Search 
Office of Human Resources 
Regents College 
7 Columbia Circle 
Albany. NY 12203-51.5^ 

AA/ADA/EOE 
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Bowdoin College 



Dean OF Student Life 



towdoin Colitgt seeks to appoint a Dtan of Student Life of 
energy, imagination and experience. The Dean designs and oversees the 
programs that assist students beyond the classroom and underpin the 
community values of the college. The Dean supervises a cadre of class 
deans who work closely with students, as well as the offices of residerv 
tial life, academic advising, career planning, athletics, student activities, 
health center and counselirtg service, intercultural activities, and the 
campus judicial system. The Dean reports to the President, works closely 
with the Dean of Academic Affairs, senres on the President's senior staff, 
and is broadly er>gaged in College policy making. 

Bowdoin, located in Brunswick rvaar the coast of Maine, enrolls 
1.435 students, equally male and female. The new Dean will oversee a 
four-year, ten-percent expansion of an irKreasingly diverse student body; 
the construction of a new student residence and renovated dining 
rooms; the operation of a new campus center; and a coeducational 
fraternity system that engages some one-third of the student body. 

The successful candijatc will bring to the post a grasp of the liberal 
arts; enjoyment of motivated, able undergraduates; and an awareness of 
the issues that confront them, in a residential collie. Sensitivity, open- 
ness and the commitment to reinforce a campus atmospner? of 
tolerance and fairness are vital qualifications Success in exercising 
administrative responsibility, includir^ effective delegation, and working 
With college students is essential, as is an advanc^ degree. 

The review of nominations and applications will begin on April 1 and 
Will continue until a Dean is appointed. Applications sl^uld include a 
resume and letter from the candidate describing the reasons for interest 
in the Deanship. together with the names of three references. The 
position will be available beginning August 1. 1995. although a later 
appointment could be considered. 

Please address communications to the Chair of the 
Dean of Student Ufa Search Comntittee, c/o the 
Presidents Office, Bowdoin College. Hawthome- 
Longfellow Hall, Brunswick, Maine 04011. Bowdoin 
College is an equal opportunity employer Women and 
minority candidates are strongly encouraged to apply. 





LASELL COLLEGE, Boston's oldest college for 
women, has an opening for the Dean of Stu- 
dents. Lasell's suburban campus, in Newton, 
Massachusetts, fosters a supportive, empower- 
ing diverse community. Two and four-year 
career /liberal arts programs are offered through 
an innovative curriculum of "connected learn- 
ing." Lasell, experiencing a 14-year high 
enrollment growth, has created a dynamic 
educational agenda. 

The Dean of Students, a member of the Cabinet, 
reports directly to the President. Responsibili- 
ties include leadership and administration of a 
student service progreim, incorporating career 
services, counseling, health services, residential 
life and student development. 

Candidates should have an advanced degree, 
several years of relevant experience, and be 
conversant with contemporary issues affecting 
the education and development of women. 
Creativity, vision, a sense of humor and high 
energy are necessary. Position available July 1. 
Send letter outlining student development 
philosophy and resume to: 

Mrs. Margaretta Arnold 
Chairman of the Search Committee 
Lasell College 
1844 Commonwealth Avenue 
Auburndale, MA 02166 
V^omen and mmorifies ere encouraged to apply. 




Colorado State University (CSU), a land-grant, Camegie Diversion 1 
Research University of over 21,000 and approximately $370 million 
in annual expenditures, ia seeking applications for two positions: 

Bud^t Manager 

This position reports to the Director of the Office of Budgets and 
Institutional Analysis, supervises three professional staff in the area of 
budget and budget policy analysts, and directs the operations of the 
budget unit. Some major duties of this position are: 

« Develops procedures to ensure an effective budget process that 
addresses botn annual cycles and longer term nee^; directs the 
annual staffing, salaiy increase, and allocation plan implementation. 
Prepares instruction manuals and operating budget documents for all 
campus units. 

• Develops projections of revenue and expenditures and monitors 
performance and trends in those areas of the budget; maintains 
internal budgetary control procedures and reporting mechanisms; 
approves budget categories ror new accounts and assigns department 
numbers. 

• Prepares management/analytical repor*s ai.d develops financial 
assumptions, alternative fiscal mc^els, comparative financial data. etc. 

Minimum Requirements: a baccalaureate degree; demonstrated 

knowledge of budget and policy analysis gained through a formal 
degree program and/or work experience. Experience in budget 
process management for a non-profit organization; experience in the 
use of computer tools including spreadsheets and data query 
programs; excellent written and oral communication skills and 
demonstrated organizational skills. Additional consideration will be 
given to those individuals who have prior work experience in a 
college or university. An M.BA.. M.P.A., or equivalent is desirable. 

Salary Range-open to some negotiation, depending on experience 
and qualifications; but generally in the $60^000 to $65,000 range. 
Dcsir^ Starting Date in July, 1995. 

Financial Management Systems Facilitator 

This position reports to the Director of Business and Financial 
Services. The Financial Management Systems Facilitator will work as 
a liaison with Deans, Directors, College Administrators, and other 
financial personnel within the University community to address 
fmancial problems and concerns. Some examples of specific areas of 
responsibility include: 

• Identify and address management and control problems and 
work to resolve those problems. 

• Take a leadership role in identifying inefficient practices and 
policies and design solutions and/or alternatives. 

• Coordinate the development of the University's Financial 
Procedures Instructions; and develop reporting to meet the needs of 
the University’s upper management 

Minimum Requirements : Bachelor's Degree in Accounting, Computer 
Science, Business, Finance, or closely related field. At least five years 
cf progressively more responsibility in financial or account’ng 
management, preferably at an institution of higher education; 
significant familiarity and experience with computer usage in a 
modem management envirorunent; appreciation and understandmg of 
the aims and support service requirements of a land-grant university; 
experience in identifying and resolving complex problems; excellent 
analytical skills are required. Additional consideration will be given 
to significant e^erience in higher education account!^; working 
with automated fmancial marugement systems; and an MBA or CPA 
degree. 

Salary Range - open to some negotiation, depending on experience 
and qualifications; but generally in the $45,000 to $50,000 range. 
Dcsir^ Starting Date in July, 1^5. 

» • • • • 

Colorado State University is located in Fort Collins, Colorado, an 
appealing city of 100,000, located at the foothills of the Rockies. 

Applications for these positions may be made by sending a cover 
letter summarizing interest in the position, and demonstrating that all 
position requirements are met. and specifically qualifying and 
quantifying past experiences; resume or curriculum vitae; transcripts; 
and the names and phone numbers of three references to: 

Search Committee: (name of position) 

Colorado State University 

Office of the Vice President for Administrative Services 
309 Administration Building 
Fort CoUins, CO 80523 
PHONE: (303) 491-5257 
FAX: (303) 491-2254 

Applications must be postmarked by April 21 » 199S, 

Colorado State University welcomes members of all groups, 
encourages them to apply for these positions, and reaffirms its 
commitment not to discriminate on the basis of race, color, age, 
religion, sex, national origin, sexual orientation or disability in its 
educational prpgrams, activities, or employment practices. 

CSU Is an EEO/AA employer. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

DIRECTOR 

NORRIS UNIVERSITY CENT2R 

Northwestern University is seeking a dynamic leader for 
the Norris University Cenier. Northweslei n is an independent 
research University located in Evanston, Illinois, with 3 di- 
verse undergraduate student txxly of 7,*i50 students. Toiai 
enrollment in the University on both camouses is approxi- 
mately 14,000. Norris University Center serves the entire 
University community and contains meeting rooms, food 
service facilities and a variety of service functions. Campus 
activities is an Integral part of the center. 

The Director of Norris University Center holds direct respon- 
sibility for the administration and management of all aspects 
a comprehensive University Center, including: facilities 
management, scheduling, financial operations and student 
programming. The position reports to the Vice President for 
Student Affairs. 

Qualifications: Candidates should have a Master’s degree 
in higher oducaticn administration, student personnel admin- 
istration or a related area and at least seven years experience 
in the comprehensive management and administration of a 
college or university center. A Ph.D. is preferred. Successful 
candidates must demonstrate knowledge of human develop- 
ment theory, financial managemenl practices, facility man- 
agement, tne ability to coordinate diverse activities, strong 
supervision skills and strong oral and written communication 
skills. The ability to work with a diverse student, staff and 
faculty population is essential. 

Application Procoduros: Nominations of qualified Indi- 
viduals are encouraged. Interested applicants should submit 
a letter of Interest, a professional resume and the names, 
addresses and phone numbers of at least three professional 
references no later than April 14, 1 995 to: 

Dr. Margaret J. Barr 
Vico President of the Student Affairs 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

2-221 Rebecca Crown Center 
Evanston, Illinois 6020a>1 107 

ApoUcations from quaHfiMl womtn and minority candidatos. 

No4lhwe£l*r(. Urvversity is an Equ^ opportunKy Ailixmativa Action educator 
and amployaf. Employment etigibwly variiicatioo required upon hire. 




STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 




KUTZTOWN 

UNIVERSITY 

OF PENNSYLVANU 



Kutztown Univertity is seeking to ftll the positioo of Director of 
Computer Services, e twelve-moatb menage meet poeitsoo. 



Kntztown Univereity io located in the pictnioeqoe Lefaigb Vellcy midwey 
between Reed^ and Allentown and within a one and ooe*helf hour drive of 
Philadelphia. Tw Univereity oflere both bacbelor’e and maeter’e degreee, with 
the Pall enroUznrnt totsling 7916 ctadente. 

The Director of Coorater Servicee ftporte to the Aseietant to the 
Preeident for Planning and Lolonnatioo Technology, end hae reepoDcibility for 
the planning and eopport of edminietretive and academic computing and 
tclcimaoe eyeieme. The Dizector eupcrvteee profeceional, technical and ckrical 
etaif currently tmmbcrin| tventy-ooe, managee the departmental budget, 
pereo o n e l, and otiier admmietrative functioae, and overeeee a fiber optic campu 
network with over 600 cosmectioeie. The Director mooitore developoiente in 
infoaneiioQ techoolofy in order to adviee the Univeteity on future dirronooe for 
technology and providea etaH* eapport for the admmietrative and academic oaer 
conunitteee. 



The Director moat have stroog academic credentiala with a minimom of 
a Maater’a degree. Profeaaiooal cxpcricp^ muat metode a mmimum of Ove 
yeaie in as ia^cmation technology aetting in a aignificaot capcrviaocy role. 

The ability to commutucatc effectively with a variety of const itoenta 
including facul^, adminiatratora, staff and atndenta is esaential. A 
demonstrated ability to identify ai^ implement technologies for inatructioii, 
communicatioQ and adminiatratioo is required. Eaperience and/or extenaive 
knowledge of networking, parallel and aittributed computing, 
telccoamiunkatiom arid inaiomme ayatema ia atroogly preferred. Experience 
in a college or oniveraiiy computing facility and the ability to devdop and 
maintain facilitiea to accommodate faculty icaearch ia prefermd. 

Salary ia commensurite with qoaliflcatioQa and expemnee and izKlodea an 
excellent fringe beneftt package. Review of appUcatiooa will close on 
Monday, May 8, 1995. Those intereated in the poaitwo should aubenit a reaun>e, 
a cover letter highlighting the pertinent qaalificadona for the poaitioo, and the 
names, addreaaea and tdepbooe mimbera of three refetenoea to; 

Cbairperaoa, Search Committee 
for Director of Computer Services 
c/o Office of Peiaoimel Services 
Komown Univeraiiy 
Kotztown. Pennsylvania 19530 

KUTZrOWN LW/VERS/TT /S AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION/EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER AND ACITVELY SOUOTS APPUCATtONS FROM 
QUAUFIED women and MINORITIES. 




NORTHWESTERN UNIYERSETY 



DBRECrOR OF 
COONSEUNGAND 
PSYCHOtOGICAL SERVICES 



Florida State University 
DIRECTOR OF DISTANCE LEARNING 

Applications or nojninations are i'-vited for the position of Director 
of Distance Learning at Florida State University Candidates should 
have a record of signif*- ant achievement in '.he field of Distance 
Learning, with an earned Doctorate or equivalent experience in an 
open university or other major distance learning programs. The per- 
son selected will be expects to lead FSU's planned expansion of its 
cunent programs and should have a vision of distance learning that 
includes, but goes beyond, hardware, software and delivery technol- 
ogy. This includes being able to assist in the selection of appropriate 
modes of instructional delivery lor varying purposes ana clients. 
Ability to work effectively with distance learning providers and con- 
stituents. both on and c!f-campus. is crucial, as is tl o ability to assist 
with securing internal and external support for the distance learning 
initiatives. 

The position is a twelve-month faculty level position. The salary 
will be commensurate with relevant experience. The laws of Florida 
require that all documents related to the search process are available 
upon request for public inspection. 

The Florida State University is a comprehensive graduate research 
institution comprised of sixteen colleges and schools with some l.SOO 
faculty and more than 30,000 students. A member of the State Univer- 
sity System of Florida. FSU is located >n Tallahassee, the state capi- 
tal. with a F>opulation of 225,000. 

The Florida State University is an equal opportunity, affirmative 
action employer, and women and minorities are encouraged to ap- 
ply. Applicants should submit, by April IS, 199S. a lotior oi ap) Iica- 
tion, a resume and the names, adfdreasoa, and telephone numr ^rs of 
three references to: 

Ms. Suoan Fell 

Distance Learning Search Committee 
212 Weatcott. 1037 
Florida State Vniveroity 
Tallahassee, FL 32306-1045 



NU is seeking qualified candidates for the position of Director 
of CAPS. The Director wiii provide direct supervision of the 
professional staff, support staff, and graduate trainees of 
CAPS on the Evanston and Chicago campuses. We are 
seeking a dynamic indh/iduai with excellent counseling skills 
and strong administrative and organizational skills. The suc- 
cessful candidate will possess strong Interpersonal and com- 
munication skills and an energetic commitment to work 
cotlaboratively with the Student Affairs team. Previous expe- 
rienceinauniversitycounseling/psychoicgicalservicesfadl- 
Ity is required. 

Candidates for this position should possess a Ph.D. in Clinical 
or Counseling Psychology and be licensable In the state of 
Illinois. A minimum of nve years ciinicai experience with 
administrative responsibilities is required. Credentials must 
be appropriate for an adjunct faculty appointment. The se- 
lected candidate must be able to demonstrate: counseling/ 
crisis management skills, computer skills and use of Informa- 
tion technology, the ability to coordinate a wide range of 
activities, budget management, researdi skills, involvement 
with appropriate professional organizations, and the ability to 
work with an Interdisciplinary staff and an ethnically diverse 
studentpopulation. 

Interested applicants should fonNard a tetter of interest, a 
professional resume and the name, address and phone 
number of at least til ree professional references by April 15, 
1995 to: 

Dr. Joyce Jones 

Aeeletant Vice President for Student Affairs 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Room 36, Scott Hall 
Evanston^ Illinois 6020d>1 002 

t 4 orthw*»I«m UnN*r»i(y It tn toutl oppCKlunky •IfirmaUvt Action tducator 
tnd tmploytf. Etngtoymtnt tlglbllty vtrMcalioo rtquktd upon hkt. 
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CHANGE IN STATUS 

The Department of Agricultural Resource, and Managerial 
^onomics, and the Economics Department Cornell University 
wish to announce the following change in status for the LeeTeng- 
hui Professor of World Affairs Chair. 

The Cornell University Administration has decided to delay 
filling this Chair until July 19%. Applications will now be 
accepted until November 30, 1995 and the selection process for 
the Chair, %vill be completed in early 19%. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithacag NY 14S53. The Department of 
Agricultural, Recooirce, and Managerial Economics, College of 
Agriculture and Life Sciences and the Etepartment of Economics, 
College of Arts and Sciences, announces a search for a Full 
Professor to occupy the Lee Teng-hui Ptofessor of World Affairs 
Chair. The holder of this Chair is expected to develop a major 
rese^lrch program in development and international economics in 
Asia. The individual's primary appointment will be in the 
Department of Agricultural, Resource, and Managerial Economics 
with a joint appointment in the Department of Economics. The 
candidate should have a PhD in Agricultural Economics or 
Economics, experience and demonstrated capacity in teaching, in 
rese 2 iFch, and in working with graduate students. Applicants 
shotild submit a letter of application, vita, and names of at least 
five references. Evidence of teaching and research skills and a 
record of publications also should be included. Materials should 
be sent by November 30, 1995 to Randolph Barker, Etepartment 
of Agricultural, Resource, and Managerial Economics, 350 
Warren HaU, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853-7801. 



UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAVEN 

University of New Haven, founded in 1925, is one of 
Connecticut's leading private institutions of higher education. A 
diverse student body numbers more than 6,000. The main campus 
in West Haven is 70 miles from New York City, with satellite 
campuses in Groton and Stanford. 

The School of Hotel, Restaurant and Tourism offers degrees in 
Hotel and Restaurant Management (A.S., B.S., M.S.); Tourism 
and Travel Administration (A.S., B.S., M.S.) and General Dietetics 
(B.S.). 

The school is proud to offer an innovative, integrated 
curriculum with specialties in Lodging Operations, Food and 
Beverage Mamagemenl, Institutional Food Service, Tourism 
marketing and Convention, Meeting and Special Events 
Management. 

We are seeking highly qualified individuals who are dedicated 
to teaching and who bdieve in an active, participative education 
process. Applications for the following anticipated full-time, 
tenure-track faculty openings for the 1995-96 academic year are 
being accepted. 

Department Chair, Hotel and Restaurant Management: 
Associate/ Full Professor. Manage department's budget, hire emd 
supervise faculty, develop and implement recruitment and 
retention programs, advise undergraduate students, teach 
hospitality courses and participate in university activities and 
committees. Requirements: Earned dxrtorate; Pervious experience 
as director or chair; Evidence of active research background; 
Successful teaching record. Search (^95-1 4 

General Dietetics: Assistant/ Associate Professor. Teach a variety 
of cliniced and managerial dietetic courses. Advise students and 
participate in university activities and committees. Doctorate is 
preferred, Mastcr^s Degree emd Registered Dietitian certification 
required. Two to four yeeus experience teaching and advising 
students; three years industry experitmoe. Search #94-10 

Submit vita, cover letter, imoftidal transcripts and three letters of 
reference to: 

Search # as appropriate 
University of New Haven 
300 Orange Avenue 
West Haven, CT 06516 

UNH Is an equal opportunity employer. Employment contingent 
upon vcritication of eligibility for employment in U.S. 



SENIOR DATABASE MANAGER 

The University of Michigan-Fllnt invites applications for a 
Senior Database Manager who will be responsible for the 
management of the campus administrative database and will 
report to the Director of Information Technology Services. 

Applicants should have the following qualifications: A 
bachelor's degree in Computer Science or related field or 
equivalent experience. Master’s preferred. Experience 
designing and tuning relational database systems and 
operating systems, sucm as UNIX and ORACLE. Considerable 
progressively responsible programming experience in a high 
fevel language and designing data processing systems. Good 
written and oral communication skills. Supervisory experience 
required. 

Interested applicants should send a letter of application, 
resume or curriculum vita, copies of official transcripts, and 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 3 professional 
references to: 

UM-Flint Human Resources, 

219 UCEN, Attn DB, Hint. Ml 48502-2186. 

Review of applications will begin on April 15, 1995. 
Applications will m accepted through 5 PM, Frl., 4/14/95. 

The UniV9T9ity of UichigarhFlint it a 
NondlMcriminatory/Affirmutivo Acthn Employer. 



UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

Assistant Professor (9 month appointment, tenure track) 
Program in Human Development and Family Studies 
College of Education and Social Services 

Date Available: September 1995 

Responsibilities: Teach unde^raduate and graduate courses in human 
development and family studies, paientchiTd relationships, advanced 
seminars in parenting and lifespan development. With commensurate 
preparation and experience, teach and/or supervise students in a 
graduate counseling program as a secondary assignment Develop 
and maintain a program of research and scholarship. Advise 
under^^raduates, serve on graduate student and college and university 
committees, and provide community service. 

Qualifications: ^med doctorate in human development and family 
studies or related disciplines. Demonstratod ability to teach effectively 
and become a productive scholar. 

Salary: Competitive and commensurate with experience. 

Application Procedure: Send letter of application, professional 
resume, names and addresses of three references to: 

Dr. James R. Barbour 

Department of Integrated Professional Studies 
C-150 Living Learning Center 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 
Review of applications will begin immediately 
and continue until position is filled. 

Department of Education 
Faculty Position 

The Department of Education invites nominations for a full-time, 
tenure-track, faculty position at the assistant /associate professor rank, 
beginning with the academic year 1995-1996. 

The Department seeks a scnolar/practitioner with experience in 
educational leadership, an active research and teaching interest in 
organization and leadership theory, and knowledge and experience 
with change processes related to k-12 school and community refomi. 
An earned doctorate is required. The successful candidate will teach 
courses and advise students in M.Ed., CAS and Ph.D. programs in 
educational leadership and policy studies. TTie University of Vermont 
is a land-grant institution committed to excellence in teaching, 
research and, particularly, service to the state. 

The Department of Education is one of three departments in the 
College of Education and Social Services. The Department consists of 
undergraduate, masters and doctoi«l programs. The majority of masters 
and doctoral students are educators and human service professionals 
employed in Vermont schools and community agencies. Their 
programs of study consist of coursework, field-based internships, and 
school and community development research projects throughout the 
state. 

Interested applicants should submit a cover letter briefly describing 
their interest in and Qualifications for the position, a curriculum vita, 
samples of published work or other professional writings, and the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of three references to: 

Dr. Susan Br^y Uasazi, Chair 
Faculty Search Committee 
College of Education and Social Services 
311 Waterman Building 
Burlington Vermont 05405-0160 
Review of applications will begin on March 15, 1995 
and continue until the position is filled. 

The linlvenlty of Vermont U an equal opportunlty/afTlrmatlve 
action employer. Women and minority candidates, people with 
dlsabllUlea atni ALANA candldatca arc encouraged to apply. 
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IN HER OWN WORDS 



Does Gender Equity in Athletics Reflect Women's Standards? 



by Mary M. Childers, PhD, Director 
Equal Opportunity and Affirmative Action 
Dartmouth College NH 

One of the many signs that organized, competitive 
athletics plays too prominent a role in our national 
understanding of what is valuable and compelling 
about college education is that Title IX, our major 
legislation guaranteeing women equal access to educa- 
tional programs and facilities, appears in the news 
primarily because of athletic cases. 

There is an obvious problem in this over -emphasis 
on athletes in the implementation of Title IX; how we 
use Title IX to define gender equity in athletics is an 
even more subtle problem. 

Colleges and universities all over the county are 
rushing to comply with Title IX regulations for inter- 
collegiate athletics. For very good reasons, colleges are 
now obliged to provide 



now DUlietfU lU piuviuc: , 1 L J ^ 

proportionally equal funding If W6 cilzOCiyS TH6CISUT6 tVOftlCn by Cl IflCllC StCUlClClt'Cl , 
to male and female athletes standard will sometimes be ... far too low, 

g«nd 
travel arrangements. 



same areas where we have applauded so many men. 

Support for the Male Model of Sports 

We certainly should support women who want to 
takeover terrain that was formerly all male. But we 
fool ourselves if we think that what we are doing is 
meeting female demand; we are actually creating 
demand and rewarding women for pursuing some 
developmental interests rather than others. 

The way that intercollegiate sports functions 
guarantees that resources will go into building teams 
as much as they go into meeting the needs of actually 
existent women students. Once a team exists, we 
strive to continue it. 

We put money into recruitment and save adnais- 
sions slots for athletes. High schools that try to place 
the maximum number of students in particular 
institutions are savvy about the skills and talents that 

will be considered 

desirable supplements for 
good grades. As a conse- 
quence, more schools will 



When we legislate women having access to what 
men have had, however, we may be asking for too little 
or implicitly denigrating the alternative social and 
institutional physical culture that women have devel- 
oped. I suggest that when we comply with Title IX 
athletics policies we should acknowledge that we are 
once again acquiescing to limiting women and men to 
historically "male" standards that limit both sexes. 

Who Decides What's a Sport? 

What falls by the wayside is the possibility of 
increasing funding respect for those non-compotitive, 
physically challenging activities women already engage 
in in large numbers. 

Take aerobics and dance, for example. College 
women in large numbers are electing to take aerobics 
classes term after term. These classes are insufficiently 
funded and given inadequate space. Instructors are 
paid poorly; classes are so large that individual instruc- 
tion or coaching of students is impossible. 

This emergent, primarily female activity is not even 
considered in the formulas that lead to mandates to 
fund women's field hockey in a way that is equivalent 
to men's hockey. Dance, again primarily a female 
activity for cultural reasons, receives no federal man- 
date for increased funding. 

It could be argued that dance movement is so 
compatible with cognitive development and reflective- 
ness that educational institutions should prefer draw- 
ing students, both male and female, into dance rather 
than, say, intercollegiate basketball . 

What has been foregrounded in the public discus- 
sion of Title IX and athletics is not what women in large 
numbers want, or how women are thinking about the 
developmental possibilities of mental and physical 
culture now that so many restrictions have been lifted. 
What has been foregrounded is that women can 
perform ably and even magnificently in basically the 



encourage girls to com- 
pete in the recognized 



sports that colleges are building - all in the name of 
equity. 

Who's Making This Decision? 

More importantly, however, is the possibility that 
we have allowed competitive athletics, and all of its 
invested professionals, to define our sense of what it 
means to encourage women to develop a sense of the 
joy of movement, a confidence in the agency of the 
body and the self, a physical pride, and a pleasure in 
interacting with other bodies. 

If we define equity in a way that allows us to fund 
some of the arenas that women have chosen in large 
numbers, we not only meet the needs of more women, 
we set a good example for men. We should not be 
engaged in inciting women to imitate a developmen- 
tal trajectory through competitive sports that has 
some destructive elements for both sexes. 

I applaud the efforts of the federal government to 
make atnletics departments take women athletes 
senously. It is a travesty of equity, however, that as in 
so many areas, we only take women seriously when 
they are "measuring up" to a standard men have 
already validated, but many women and men have 
interrogated as finally not really worth all the hoopla 
and money. 

The pursuit of equity should involve realizing 
that if we always measure women by a male standard, 
the standard will sometimes be progressive and 
appropriate, sometimes far too low, sometimes 
aosurdly rigid, 

lAiitor’s Note: Prccisicni ice curnmtl}/ a club apart at Miami 

UniiKTbity OH, loill be a varsity sfHtrt ftext fall. It is fo be a dimumstratkyn 
a*entat the 1998 WvtUr Olympics. 

Mary M. Childers, Director, Office of Equal Opportunity and 
Affirmative Action, 6018 McNutt Hall, Dartmouth College, 1 lanover 
Nl 1 03755; (603) 646-3197. A version of this appeared in the VOX of 
Dartmouth, January 22- February 4, 1995. 
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Award-Winning Leadership Progam Casts the Net Wide 



Tlw benefits of this program include giving participyants the 
brood viezv of college goivrna nee, teaching by modeling the serxiont 
leadership role of iomorroxv's educators, and opening niterdepyart- 
mental ai>ettues of coopyeration through group projects ... 

— Susan Yarborough, participant 

Anew Women and Minority Leadership Institute 
at Florida Community College at Jacksonville is this 
years' winner of the "It's Her Turn" contest for sup- 
porting women on campus. 

In the institute's first year, 34 women gained skills 
in leadership and networking to move up the ladder in 
campus administration. 

Lesley Hodges, director of leadership development 
and training at the college, will attend a conference on 
The Soul of Leadership in October paid for by Women 
in Higher Education. Marge Dooley, director of resource 
development at the college, submitted the winning 
entry. Hodges credits a major part of the success of the 
institute to a directive by FCC 
President Charles Spence at the 
start of the program. President 
Spence advised them to "throw 
the net w'ide" in finding 
participants and developing 
eligibility requirements. 

His directive encouraged them to provide an 
opportunity for a mixture of qualified women, Hodges 
says, including current administrators, faculty, profes- 
sional and career staff at different levels. T\\oy would 
nuvt, mix and gain the leadership skills necessary to 
advance on campus. 

In the Beginning 

Hodges did a computer search to see who on 
campus met the institute's rec]uirements: full-time 
employment, a master's degree, three years of profes- 
sional or personal leadership experience, high scores on 
the Occupational Personality Questionnaire and two 
letters of recommendation. 

Her search produced 235 people, whom she invited 
to an informational meeting aoout the new institute. Of 
the 235 invited, 80 attended the meeting, a 33% re- 
sponse' rate to the "invitations." And of those 80, 50 
applied for the program (a 63% rate) and 34 were 
accepted into the program. 

The directors recognized and were sensitive to the 
unique and differing levels of experience among 
participants. TlK'y designated the five deans w^ho took 
part in the program as "senior leaders," and those who 
nad earned high ratings in the assc'ssment process as 
"senior interns." Each intern, who will teach and lead 
future institutes, was paired with a senior leader as a 
mentor. 

The Format 

Participants met in day-long sessions every two 
weeks from October through December. Before ai^d 
after each day's formal instruction. Dale Camplx'll, 
rofessor and director of the Institute of Higher 
ducation at the University of Florida, met with them 
to sot the tone for the meeting and go over assigned 
reading. 



Although the institute brought in two consultants 
to address the group, most leaders were local campus 
talent. Experts from the college covered such topics as: 
How Organizations Work, State Educational Leader- 
ship, Interpersonal Skills, and Leaders as Partners and 
Change Agents. 

Barely into the institute, however, participants 
suggested a new wrinkle to add to the program: 
participant research groups. So group work became a 
new component. Five groups of six to seven partici- 
pants researched topics - such as adjuncts or technol- 
ogy - that arc important to the college and of interest 
to participants. Each work group contained a senior 
leader and a senior intern. 

At the end of the institute, the participants pre- 
sented their proposals to the FCC's leadership council 
- the president, vice presidents, and district presidents 
of the component campuses. 

The group reconvened in the college's electronic 
classroom where partici- 
pants, using speaking skills 
and technical aids they had 
learned in the institute, 
presented their research 
and ideas on current issues 
Topics included: the use of 
adjuncts; the use of technology in the classroom; better 
serving full, part-time, traditional and non-traditional 
students; improving communications; and a master 
plan for improving customer service. 

"It was a great opportunity for the college," says 
HcxJges, "to have all tnese people together. Going 
research and working to solve real problems." The 
leadership council also looked at ways to work with 
participants and help them put their proposals into 
action. 

The Cost 

The program was started with a $15,000 grant 
from the Florida Department of Education, which the 
college matched. The University of Florida gave 
participants graduate credit for attending the institute, 
at an on-paper cost of $11,000 and an additional $3,000 
went for books. 

The institute received funding for a second year, 
and is planning to design a prototype for a women's 
and minority resource applicant data bank. The data 
bank would cover the whole state system and notify 
those qualified when an appropriate position becomes 
available. 

Next Time 

HcxJges plans to improve next year's institute by 
building in more time for participants to teach and 
learn from each other, to uevelop a more formalized 
mentorship opportunity, and maybe to meet every 
three weeks instead of two. 

What she wants to retain is the spirit of collabora- 
tion. "Some may think we support competition 
because of the assessment," she says, "but we want to 
pc'rpetuate a feeling of ccx)peration." ^ 



Cont.ict Loslcy I lod^’os at Tlu* Martin Center, 501 VV. State Stn.vl, 
lacksonville FL 12202; W) 612-3161. 
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It was a great opportunity for the college to 
have all these people together, doing 
research and zvorking to solve real problems. 

-Lesley Hodges 
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Understanding Gender Issues in the Campus Workplace 



Based on a presentation by Eugene Marsh at the American 
Association of Affirmative Action antiual meeting in Chicago in 
spring 1994 , witn additional material from other sources. 

Unless everybody wears unisex clothes, goes by 
Pat or Chris and gets a buzz cut, gender issues will 
remain a part of the campus workplace. As more 
women take campus jobs, the complexities of gender 
issues increase, due to conflicted expectations and 
appropriateness of behavior and shared goals. 

The objective should not be to remove all vestiges 
of sex and gender among all players on campus, but 
to deal with them in a positive, equitable and con- 
structive manner. As t^th women and men on 
campus learn to appreciate differences in style and 
even substance, forming symbiotic relationships, the 
result can be an increase in vitality, diversity and 
respect. 

Some factors affect how women and men relate: 

• Early tapes. Childhood experiences and 
messages from parents and siblings, teachers and 
employers, and colleagues and peers can continue to 
play in our subconsciouses for our whole lives, 
having a lasting influence on how we think the world 
is, or how we think it ought to be. Familiar roles creep 
back, just like when you go home they still treat you 
like "our little girl." 

Because the messages are old, out-of-date and 
mostly inappropriate in today's world, they create a 
cognitive dissonance with the world as we know it. 
Today women have power, control their own destiny 
and live in an entirely different world than that of 50, 
20, even 10 years ago. 

How to handle it: The first step in counteracting 
the early tapes is to recognize them for what they are: 
inappropriate reactions. So your father said, "Girls 
don't need an education" and Mom said, "Girls don't 
have trains" and your first boyfriend said, "If you 
love me, you'll typo rny papers." 

Recognize that it's whole new world; times have 
changed since mom wore browns and tweeds. 

By the same token, it's important to recognize 
that those old tapes play not only in your head, but in 
the heads of those who surround you on campus: 
supervisors and secretaries, trustees and teachers. 
Acknowledge their existance, but plan to overcome. 

• Sexuality. Women and men different, and to 
ignore that difference is naive. An attraction between 
two people affects their relationship, no matter how 
professional they attempt to keep it. Just as a profes- 
sor cannot possibly bo impartial in grading a student 
who is also a date or a lover, so a supervisor cannot 
and should not be expected to objectively evaluate 
someone in a similar situation. 

Differences in power can lead to charges of 
harassment, lack of neutrality and fairness and a 
wavering from an agreed-upon goal at work. 

How to handle it. Since the workplace accounts 
for a major part of time spent awake, it provides a 
place to meet people who may become important in 



your social lives. To survive, be aware of the nega- 
tive effects of intertwining the work and social 
worlds, and the worst case scenario. ... and make 
plans for what to do if and when conflict occurs. 

In the early stages, recognize that sexuality is a 
factor and try to compensate for it. Ask: "Would I 
accept this criticism from someone I'm not attracted 
to?" or "Would I reject this plan if he weren't so 
toady?" In later stages, the only way to remove the 
tension may be a transfer of staff or supervision. 

• Emotion in the workplace. There is some truth 
to the stereotype that women and men have been 
socialized to express emotion in different ways, with 
women more frequently responding to disappoint- 
ments with tears and men with anger. Some say 
this is a result of women blaming themselves for 
failures, while men are more likely to blame others 
or "the situation" or luck. 

Both genders are uncomfortable with responses 
unlike their own: Women are embarrassed by men's 
angry outbursts, and men by women crying. 

How to handle it; Calmly and serenely say 
something like, "I can see this has upset you. Perhaps 
we should discuss it at another time," before you 
punch out his headlights or go to a closet and 
scream. 

• Power, control and competition. By nature, 
organizations are political and can be very competi- 
tive, alien turf to women who have not been trained 
in dealing with competition. 

Studies of adolescents indicate that girls and 
boys respond to conflict differently. When conflicts 
occur, girls are more likely to stop the game to settle 
the dispute and mend the relationship. 

Boys share a major objective of winning the 
game. They use fomial rules to manage conflict, and 
if a major rule is broken, they suspend the game until 
there is agreement on how to deal with it. By relying 
on rules, boys are able to define relationships with- 
out sacrificing the game. 

How to handle it: Since most traditional organi- 
zations operate in much the same way that men have 
been operating since childhood, women must learn 
the rules on issues of power, control and competition 
before they can hope to smash them. 

• Inclusion - exclusion. Women and men often 
exclude each other at work, in informal situations 
like lunch or breaks, without even realizing it. Still in 
the majority in many campus units, men may 
unintentionally behave in a way to make women feel 
unwelcome. As a result, women may feel discounted 
and undervalued. 

How to handle it: Since it is considered inappro- 
priate to use a two-by-four upside the head in a place 
of higher education, a better idea may be to inform 
the transgressor that certainly you realize that his 
rude behavior is unintentional, but that you prefer 
not to be ignored, so you would appreciate his 
making a special effort to include you in plans. 

If this is ineffective reach for the two-by-four, 
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Successful Leaders Combine Women's and Men's Ways 



Women who want to succeed as administrators in 
higher education should look carefully at their sex-role 
orientation, asserts Katherine Adams, a counselor at 
Foothill College in Los Altos Hills CA. 

Adams presented at the Women in Higher Educa- 
tion conference in San Francisco in January. 

More often than not, it's psychological barriers, not 
a lack of ability, that keep women out of top leadership 
positions. Sex-role stereotyping is the 
most prevalent of the psychological barriers. 

A tendency to stereotype sex roles leads to society 
viewing women under three distinct cultural "lenses:" 
androcentrism, or male-centeredness; gender polarization, 
or superimposing male/female differences on all 
human behavior; and biological essentialism, considering 
male/female behavior and perspx?ctivcsas a natural, 
unavoidable dichotomy. 

More Gray Than Black and White 

But people don't fit neatly into this dichotomy; they 
have a blend of traits stereotypically labeled "male" 
and "female" that comprise their sex-role orientation, 
which is defined as "behaviors and attitudes that 
indicates to others the degree of one's affiliation to 
maleness or femaleness." 

By identifying the sex-role orientation of women 
currently in leadership positions, Adams hopes to help 
break down sex-role stereotyping. 

Adams used the Bern Sex-Role Inventory (BSRl) to 
categorize women administrators as masculine, femi- 
nine, androgynous or undifferentiated. Her study 
included 53 women administrators at community 
colleges in California, half of whom were chief instruc- 
tional officers and chief student service officers. Most 
were aged 46-50, and more than three-fourths earned 
$70,000 or more annually. More than half had been in 
the field of higher education for at least ten years. 

According to the BSRl, a person with a high 
masculine identification is ambitious, self-reliant, inde- 
pendent and assertive. A person with a high fenmiine 
identification is nurturing, gentle, understanding and 
sensitive to the needs of others. 

An androgynous person combines both strong 
feminine and strong masculine characteristics in their 
behavior, while an undifferentiated person has no 
"strong tendency towards characteristics that are 
stereotypically either masculine or feminine." 

Sex Role and Satisfaction 

In conjunction with the BSRl, Adams used the 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire to measure job 
satisfaction. The MSQ measures both intrinsic satisfac- 
tion, such as feelings of accomplishment, and extrinsic 
satisfaction, such as the influence of factors like working 
conditions. 

She found that women who describe their social 
sex-role orientation as androgynous have the highest 
level of intrinsic job satisfaction. Tlieir high satisfaction 
level was closely foMowcd by women who identified 
themselves as holding strong masculine characteristics. 
The least intrinsically satisfied were those in the 
undifferentiated group. 

Although she found no significant relationship 
between salary and sex-role, "more than twice the 






number of respondents in the androgynous category 
than in the masculine category fell into the highest 
salary range." And although 42% of those in the 
highest salary level scored. 80% or higher on intrinsic 
satisfaction, only 15% at this salary level scored at 
80% or more on extrinsic satisfaction. 

Neither sex-role orientation nor level of satisfac- 
tion appeared to have any correlation to the partici- 
pants' length of time in a position. And most women 
administrators seem to be highly satisfied with their 
jobs: 75% of thosp surveyed scored at 70% or higher 
for the level of general job satisfaction . 

It's a Balancing Act 

Balance and time present themselves as the 
greatest challenges for women administrators. Almost 
all participants found a great number of conflicts in 
establishing a balance between professional and 
personal lives. This was especially difficult for those 
administrators with children at home. One adminis- 
trator observed that many women in higher levels of 
management were either single or at a stage in life 
where their families had grown up and moved out. 

Another woman noted the need to take care of 
one's own health and well-being in order to be able to 
physically and emotionally handle work. 

Time was also a source of great conflict for 
women administrators. A "thankless work schedule" 
and "incredible time commitment" frustrated a lot of 
the participants, though they accepted the drawbacks 
as part of the job. 

Combine Women's Ways and Men's 

The participants did not feel that being a woman 
was a disadvantage. In general, there was a sense that 
the combination of new leadership approaches, such 
as collaboration and participation, along with the 
traditional male models, produces a more androgy- 
nous approach to leadership that is becoming as 
prevalent as the old models. 

To best take advantages of this positive trend, 
Adams suggests women seeking administrative 
positions in community colleges: 

1. Get a mentor or be one yourself: The impor- 
tance of having someone who acts as a role model, a 
source of information and support cannot be overem- 
phasized. And, if you can fulfill this role for others, 
consider it your responsibility. 

Women hold only 37% of the administrative 
positions in the California community college system. 
Nationally, women hold 40% of full-time administra- 
tive positions and 55% of part-time ones. 

2. Give up the need for perfection. One woman 
noted that women feel they must know the job 
perfectly before entering it, while men will take the 
job and assume they'll learn it as they go along. 

3. Be clear and forthright about your ambitions, 
limits and goals. If you aren't, how can others know 
hcjw to help you make progress? 

4. Become aware of your own sex-role orienta- 
tion. If necessary, develop and refine the behaviors, 
such as collaboration and participatory management 
skills, that are part of an androgynous orientation. ^ 

DJ 
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Campus Tolerates Violence 

"It bothered me to realize that 
over the years, Tve gradually 
accepted my overcautious lifestyle 
as normal/' a woman student 
writes. 

The New York State Task Force 
on campus security reported in 
1993 that one in four college-aged 
women has been the victim of rape 
or attempted rape. 

Since men commit 89% of all 
violent crimes in the U.S, the best 
way to make campuses safe is to 
"change the behavior of men," 
suggests Jennifer Scanlon, assistant 
pro&ssor in Women's Studies at 
SUNY-Plattsburgh. 

Instead, sheround that female 
students limit their activities and 
opportunities on campus out of 
concern for their safety, like not 
taking night classes or studying 
late at the library. In both physical 
and intellectual landscapes, 
campuses need to assess the ways 
in which they support a commu- 
nity that tolerates violence against 
women. 

Sports. Athletes commit one- 
third of the sexual assaults on 
campus, and coaches often use 
female terms to insult players. "We 
are well-trained not to hold males 
accountable for male behavior, 
especially where athletics are 
concerned," Scanlon notes. 

Fraternities. While members 
are one-quarter of the males on 
campus, they are responsible for 
63% of all student sexual assaults. 

The narrow definition of 
masculinity by athletes and frater- 
nity members reinforces their 
violent behavior. Athletic strength 
and prowess, male authority, 
competition and winning are 
"male" and so valued; nonviolence, 
communication, vulnerability, and 
gentleness are negated as "female." 
This also leads many men to be 
homophobic, inhibiting them from 
emotional ties to other men. 

Classrooms. Students arrive on 
campus "well trained that 
women's life experiences ... and 
their issues are not relevant to all 
learners." 

White males come to class 
expecting to feci comfortable with 
the perspective of the material 
presented, she says. Tliey deride 
classes that include women as 



"women's studies classes," not 
normal classes. By catering to their 
attitude, the school reinforces the 
inappropriate power relationship 
between men and women. 

How the campus distributes 
its funds also indicates its values. 

At SUNY-Plattsburgh, she reports, 
one quarter of the student associa- 
tion budget goes for sports. 

ITie student's Center for 
Women's Concerns received $737 
last year, limiting it to only one 
session of a self-defense training 
class for women. Helping women 
develop the ability to fight back 
instinctively is considered the best 
interim solution to help women 
against male violence. 

- Initiatives, Vol. 56, No. 3, 1994. 

Women or Feminists? 

Although feminists have a 
strong sense of belonging to a 
group with common goals, beliefs 
and <ate, and a strong sense of 
being women, this same group 
sense does not extend to all 
women. 

Instead, some women accept 
society's idea of femininity, that 
their relationships with men are of 
central importance in women's 
lives, note University of Michigan 
researchers Donna Henderson- 
King and Abigail Stewart. 

This is also part of the ideol- 
ogy of sexism, which includes 
unequal relations between women 
and men, a devaluation of women, 
and the assumption of heterosexu- 
ality. Also* 

• The "feminist" label is com- 
monly rejected, even among those 
who hold feminist views. 

• Woman who do not identify 
themselves as feminists are not 
necessarily unaware of sexism, nor 
do they hold traditional attitudes 
about gender roles. 

• Women who hold a strong sense 
of identity as women, but not 
feminists, did not tend to share a 
sense of commonality with other 
women, and they tend to be 
unaware of sexism and to accept 
traditional gender roles. 

• Women who feel jx)sitive 
toward feminists are neither more 
nor less positive toward men as a 
group than are other women. 

^Kiologists could find no 
group consciousness among 
"women," but did find one among 
"feminists." 

- Sex Roles, Vol. 31, No. 9/10, 1994. 



Doing Research on Bias? 
Watch Out for Vignettes 

Researchers have jumpeni on 
the bandwagon of setting up 
pretend scenarios, then manipulat- 
ing the variables to indirectly 
measure gender bias. 

The method is quick, cheap, 
clean and efficient. But, it may not 
be valid, researchers warn. 

Problems include: 

• Generalizing from a simple 
vignette to a natural setting, in 
which other elements and info and 
personalities can cloud the issue. 

• Generalizing from college 
students as subjects to the gen- 
eral population. This is a problem 
when students are asked to 
respond to situations in which 
they have no experience, such as a 
job setting or jury trial, or when 
they have no motivation to care 
about outcomes. 

• Assuming that students re- 
spond honestly, and that situa- 
tions are not so transparent that 
students react in the socially 
desirable direction. 

To increase validity, they say: 

• Consider the issue's relevance to 
the subjects. Ask if their views of 
the issues are the same as that of 
the researchers. Pilot testing helps. 

• Consider the context. Even the 
choice of "victim's" names con- 
note a certain age, status, ethnicity, 
competence and attractiveness, 
which can skew the results. And 
clinical vignettes can leave out 
impK)rtant identifying background 
information, which could lead to a 
wider variety of responses. 

• Consider the bridge to behavior 
in a real situation. For example, 
use only subjects who are relevant 
to the questions asked, who can be 
expected to be knowledgeable and 
involved due to personal experi- 
ence. Again, pilot studies can test a 
preliminary hypothesis before 
following up in a natural setting. 

• Provide more suggestions to 
translate the results of the data to 
formulate social policy. 

As an example of questionable 
data, researchers cite sexual 
harassment studies that frequently 
blame the professor. In real 
campus life, few students actually 
report perceived harassment, and 
few professors receive school 
sanctions. 

- Psychology of Women Quarterly, 
Docomber 1W4. 
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THE LAST LAUGH 



Women's Athletics: 

Not Just for Tomboys Anymore 

Time was when sports weren't even in a girl's 
realm of thinking. Intercollegiate sports didn't exist 
for women. Nor did high school varsity sports. 

Instead, most high schools had an intramural club for 
girls that siphoned off their time and energy, while 
the boys had inter-city rivalries, as well as regional 
and state competition in several sports. 

Even in the same sport, the rules made the 
women's games less competitive for "the weaker 
sex." In high school basketball, each team had three 
forwards and three guards, a player could dribble 
only throe times before passing or shooting, and 
nolx)dy crossed the center line. 

In volleyball, each ball had to be hit three times 
before being sent owr the net, and players in the 
front row could help lift a serve over the net. 

Athletically inclined young women were called 
tomboys, not athletes, with all the ass4)ciated pejora- 
tive connotations. 

"She Must be a Lesbian" 

Next came the era when the better the woman 
athlete, the more likely her sexual orientation v/as to 
be questioned. For some, the era remains. 

On the college level, those who previously 
worshipped their high school gym teachers turned 
their adoration to campus women athletes. 

At University of Wisconsin women's basketball 
games in recent years, an average attendance of about 
3(X) meant most fans knew each other. They could 
arrive five minutes before tip-off, park 30 feet from 
the dcx)r and be assured of center court seats. 

Now things have changed at Wisconsin, and at 
other schools around the country as well. 

At Wisconsin, a new women's basketball coach 
brought vitality to the program. Not only did the 
team post a 20-9 record, but a family atmosphere at 
the games meant record numbers of fans, almost a 
5,0()0 average with one sell-out of 11,500. Last year's 
13-14 team drew an average of 1,770 fans. 

At Texas Tech in Lubbock, they take their Lady 
Raiders seriously. Fans could watch ten of their 
basketball games live on TV, their average attendance 
was 7,263 per game, fourth highest in the country. 



and their coliseum was sold out seven times. Coach 
Marsha Sharpe has her own weekly IV and radio 
shows. 

Women's World of Athletics 

The question is, now that women's athletics are 
gaining fans and credibility, is the men's model for 
athletics becoming the standard for women as well, and 
is that OK? 

Are coaches expected to win or else? Are student- 
athletes expected to play hurt? How much revenue are 
women's teams expected to produce? Does the athlete 
part take precedence over the student part for student- 
athletes? 

It's nice to see women's athletics gain in popularity, 
and young women with athletic inclinations called 
athletes instead of tomboys. 

But before we adopt the male standard, we should 
evaluate whether this is the only, or the K'st, model to 
follow. Unless we do, you know who will get the last 
laugh. 

MOW 

Gender Equity Conference: Playing Fair 

CEOs, presidents, VPs and anyone who decides 
athletic equity issues, would benefit from the First 
National Conference on Achieving Gender Equity in 
Athletics. It will be held April 29 to May 2, at the 
Washington State Universit}' at Spokane. 

"We're looking at equity in a new way," says 
Marcia Saneholts, senior associate AD at Washington 
State. "We'll be showing decision-makers that it can be 
done. We're trying to create a change." 

Featured speakers include Norma Cantu, head of 
the office of civil rights at the Department of Education; 
Donna A. Lopiano, Executive Director of the Women's 
Sports Foundation, and Mariah Burton Nelson, author 
of The Stronger Women Get, The More Men Like Football, 
as well as leading athletic directors, coaches and 
professors. Registration fee is $395. For more informa- 
tion call 1-800-942-4978. 

Oh, Those Terminal Degrees! 

We're working on an article for the May issue 
called "Getting a Terminal Degree Need Not bo Termi- 
nal." We need examples of women who have used 
creativity, innovation and special strategies to enable 
themselves to return to school for a terminal degree. If 
you are such a persc)n, or know of someone who did it, 
please share your story. Call (608) 251-3232 or FAX 284- 
0601 by April 17. ^ 
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Brown U's 'Biggest & Best' Women's Athletic Program is Biased 



You can't shortchange women athletes, a U.S. 
court again told campus administrators. 

Women student athletes last month won a 
precedent-seding victory against sex bias in athletics 
when a U.S. district court ruled that Brown Univer- 
sity discriminates against them in violation of Title 
IX, the federal law requiring gender equity. 

"'If Brown University can't win this case, then I 
don't biiieve any university in the country can win 
it/' Walter B. Connolly, Jr., a lawyer for the school, 
said in September, when the trial began. Echoing his 
statement was Robert A. Reichley, Brown's executive 
VP, who called the school's program "indisputably 
the nation's largest and best." 

Although the ruling was not unexpected, it gives 
a major boost for women's sports, reinforcing that 
gender bias in campus sports is illegal. 

"'["his is a major victory for women across the 
country, " says Lynette Labinger, lead attorney for the 
athletes. It confirms that "Universities must provide 
women and men equal opportunities." 

Labinger, in private practice in Providence Rl, is 
handling the case locally for Trial Lawyers for Public 
justice, a Washington DC advocacy group. 

Wake Up! 

''This ruling should serve as a wake-up tall to 
universities around the country that they better start 
complying with the law or face a court order to do 
so," says Arthur Bryant, executive director of the trial 
lawyers group. 

In a 69-page opinion that supports the women 
athletes on all counts. Judge Raymond J. Pettine says 
that, "At Brown, far more male athletes are being 
supported at the university-funded varsity level thai 
are female athletes, and thus, women receive less 
benefit from their intercollegiate varsity programs as 
a whole than do men." 

Although Brown offers about 16 sports each for 
women and men athletes, the sizes of the teams favor 
men. Football has 126 slots for men, while crew, the 
largest team for women, has just 50 slots. 

0for3 

Judge Pettine says that Brown has failed all three 
parts of the gender equity test, as developed by the 
U.S. Department of Education's Office for Civil 
Rights, which is responsible for interpreting Title IX 



An End Around? 

Failing to derail gender equity in campus 
athletics at the judicial level, those with a stake in 
the continued bias against women athletes have 
turned to the legislative branch of government. 

On May 9, the; U.S. House subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, Training and Lifelong 
Learning will hold an oversight hearing on the 
U.S. Department of Education's Office of Civil 
Rights enforcement p<.)licy on Title IX. 

instigators include two associations of 
football C( aches and a coalition of coaches of 
other men's non-revenue SjX>rts, including 
swimming and wrestling. Iliey fear that schools • 
will take the easy way to gender equity by cutting 
men's sports, rather than examining their total 
athletic program. 

Because this is only an oversight hearing. i 
expect general grumbling about Title iX rather 
than specific proposals on how to amend it. 

Attorney I^abinger believes a goal of the 
May 9 hearing is "to interfere with this case." 



of the Education Amendments of 1972: 

♦ Proportionality, Women made up 51% of 
Brown students last year, but only 38% of athletes. 

♦ Contitiuhtg practice of increasing opportuni- 
ties for women, While recognizing Brown's "impres- 
sive history of program expansion," he cited the 
school's failure to do enough for women athletes 

r xrently. 

♦ Accommodating athletic interests of zoomen. 

Although the university cited its own studies 

purporting to show that women simply are not as 
interested in athletics as men, the judge said Brown's 
women students -testified that they were also inter- 
ested and able to compete in gymnastics, fencing, 
skiing and water polo. 

He gave Brown 120 days to prepare a plan to 
remedy the bias, but stayed that part of his ruling 
pending the university's vowed appeal to the First 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Boston. 

In response, Labinger filed a motion to cut the 
120 days to 21, saying Brown had known this was 






coming and certainly has a backup plan in hand, and 
that the case cannot be appealed until after Judge 
Pettine has naled on Brown's plan for compliance. 

History in the Making 

The case, Coheti vs. Brozon University, started in 
April 1992, when nine women athletes sued to prevent 
the school from demoting their volleyball and gym- 
nastic teams from varsity to club status. 

Judge Pettine agreed, ordering Brown to reinstate 
the teams pending a trial, an order that the First 
Circuit Court backed up. 

For 30 days last fall. Judge Pettine heard the case. 
Two days into it. Brown agreed to settle part of the 
suit by providing equal treatmeyxt for female and male 
athletes in recruiting, coaching, facilities and equip- 
ment. Both sides agreed to disagree on the issue of 
proportionality, whether females and males had equal 
opportunities to participate in athletics. 

In the ruling. Judge Pettine gave Brown three 
options to comply with Title IX: cut all athletics, 
increase slots for women or decrease those for men. 

WTien Brown lawy'crs noted that an adverse ruling 
would threaten men's teams, Pettine noted that 
schools have many options and the flexibility to 
comply with the law, even with limited resources. 

Appeals Courts Back Women 

Four other U.S. Circuit Appeals courts recently 
upheld women student-athletes in sex bias cases: 

• Third Circuit: In October 1993, rejected the 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania's appeal of a 
ruling that it could not replace its gymnastic team with 
scKcer, which would have further decreased its 
proportion of women athletes. 

• Sixth Circuit: In December 1994, ordered a 
federal judge to reconsider a decision that failed to 
prevent the Kentucky state department of education 
and a state association of high schools from changing 
its girls' fast pitch softball teams to slow pitch, which 
would mean the girls could not get scholarships to 
play fast pitch softball in college. 

• Seventh Circuit: In September 1993, upheld the 
University of Illinois decision to cut the men's swim 
team and others because men represent 56% of its 
students but 77% of its athletes. 

• Tentl't Circuit: In July 1993, affirmed a lower 
court order that Colorado State University reinstate its 
women's softball team at varsity status. The Supreme 
Court refused to hear CSU's appeal. 

The Next Step 

Brown has vowed to appeal the ruling to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit, which has 
already ruled once in the athletes' favor. 

Should Brown lose there, the next step would be 
the Supreme Court. 

But Attorney Labinger says the Supreme Court is 
unlikely to accept a case when there is unanimity 
among the appeals courts, and every circuit appeals 
court to rule on gender bias cases has supported 
women athletes under Title IX. Stay tuned. ^ 
Information from The NCAA News, April 5, 1995; Wisconsin State 
Journal, March 30, 1995; Christine Grant and the University of Iowa 
Women's Athletics Department, Trial Lawyers for Public justice and 
Attorney Lynette Labinger. 



Wondering About Salary Equity? 

The College and University Personnel Association 
(CUPA) 1994-1995 survey showed administrative 
salaries increased an average of 4.2% over last year, 
compared to 3.9% in 1994, 

The rep>ort lists years' service and median saiaries 
for women and men in 168 administrative jobs, at 
doctoral, comprehensive, baccalaureate .and two-year 
schools. Some salary comparisons by sex: 

Doctoral Iwo-year 





Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


CEO System 


142,800 


168,504 


93,531 


99,000 


CEO Single Inst 


138,800 


155,500 


80,000 


93,318 


Exec VP 


NA 


136,400 


56,377 


80,721 


Chief Acad Offic 


121,500 


130,164 


68,625 


69,040 


Dir Library Serv 


86,800 


88,725 


43,867 


49,576 


Dir Inst Res 


61,261 


66,231 


45,365 


49,776 


Dean, Arts & Sd 


106,428 


104,030 


56,500 


56,981 


Dean, Business 


114,222 


132,986 


55,40 i 


55,000 


Dean, Cont Ed 


82,456 


92,613 


55,500 


58,746 


Dean, Rltd Health 


90,700 


100,560 


55,267 


60,143 


Chief Bus Officer 


107,000 


113,896 


56,160 


67,873 


Chief Fin Officer 


104,506 


95,004 


51,516 


61,750 


General Counsel 


85,950 


95,348 


68,573 


63,600 


Chief Pers/HR 


77,903 


73,875 


46,225 


57,989 


Mgr Benefits 


46,141 


50,225 


32,685 


41,912 


Dir AA/EEO 


59,500 


65,407 


49,777 


52,151 


Dir Comptr Ctr 


66,000 


74,952 


42,365 


48,156 


Mgr Payroll 


41,004 


47,435 


31,624 


38,770 


Dir Purchasing 


53,538 


60,000 


33,200 


42,250 


Dir Bookstore 


43,708 


53,000 


26,671 


36,725 


Chief Devol Off 


98,700 


101,554 


50,000 


55,372 


Dir Alumni Affs 


51,500 


69,282 


27,533 


30,997 


Dir Info Off 


54,106 


58,245 


36,196 


37,276 


QtfStd AffOff 


96,300 


100,388 


60,119 


61,048 


Chf Admis Off 


58,922 


74,150 


42,000 


46,f02 


Registrar 


60,500 


65,560 


36,496 


46,468 


Dir Stu Fin Aid 


60,453 


61,897 


38,563 


43,327 


Dir Car Dev/ Pic 


51,535 


56,780 


33,048 


43,394 


Dir Std Cnsling 


55,406 


63,081 


40,490 


47,826 


Dir Athletics 


76,147 


92,463 


38,000 


45,591 


Dir Confs 


45,175 


55,555 


33,084 


41,321 



Most human resources departments have copies, 
or call CUPA, (202) 429-0311, ext. 395. Cost; $75-295. 
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NEWSWATCH 



Universities Punish Two Professors for 
Physical Harassment of Women 

Syracuse and BostonUniversities have come down 
hard on two professors whose hands got them in 
trouble. 

At BU, a faculty ccnunittee found Aryeh Motzkin 
guilty of putting his hands under a faculty member' s 
sweater, and of trying to take a student to a hotel. 

After the university fired Motzkin, he sued in 
district court, claiming that the drugs he took for 
mental conditions "cause disinhibition in certain 
actions so that an individual may engage in inappro- 
priate conduct," so constitute a disability. 

At Syracuse, well-known poet and novelist 
Stephen Dobyns was suspended for the rest of the 
semester after he threw a scotch in a grad student' s 
face at a party after she challenged his comments 
about her breasts. 

A faculty committee is investigating other sexual 
harassment charges against Dobyns, who has taught 
creative writing at Syracuse since 1987. 

Ek)byns ap>ologized and said he would seek help 
for alcoholism, according to The Chronicle of Higher 
Education for April 21, 1995. 

British College Principals Quit Club 

To protest the exclusion of women from full 
membership in a prestigious London club, the princi- 
pals of 69 of the 73 colleges in the universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford have resigned their member- 
ships. 

Founded in 1823, the United Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Club still bars women members 
from its main staircase, library and bar. 

The protest started in January, when Oxford 
professor David Butler publicly resigned his member- 
ship and asked colleagues to join him. He noted that 
women now make up 40% of the students at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

Military Academies Harass, GAO Says 

Despite assurances that several recent high-profile 
scandals have reduced sexual harassment in the 
military, a recent report from the General Accounting 
Office shows that military academies still aren't nice 
places for women students. 

In May 1994, the GAO surveyed women at the air 
force, military and naval academies, as a follow-up to 
a 1991 study. 

• Physical contact. Between 36% and 42% of the 
women at each academy report that they had experi- 
enced "unwelcome, deliberate physical contact of a 
sexual nahjre." The earlier study did not ask about 
physical contact. 

• Verbal I:.irassment. About 66% of the women 
reported that they had been subjected to sexist and 
abusive language, an increase from those reporting 
harassment in 1991 . 

Academy representatives denitni the findings. 



San Francisco State Drops Football 
After Examining Costs, Priorities 

Football had to go because it was consuming too 
big a slice of the athletic pie, according to Robert A. 
Corrigan, president of San Francisco State University. 

It is one of the first schools to cite gender equity as a 
key reason for dropping football. 

In an editorial in The NCAA News April 12, 

Corrigan said his decision reflected many factors. 

A consent degree requires that by 1998-1999, in all 
21 California State University campuses the percent of 
women athletes is within 5% of the number who are 
NCAA eligible. Women now comprise.59% of the 
eligible students, but only 34% of the athletes. If the 
number of male athletes remains constant at 190, 
Corrigan said, it would require funding 219 women 
athletes. 

Since the athletics budget of almost $500,000 
would support 134 class sections, he said, "It is simply 
not possible — or justifiable — weighing our academic 
and operational needs, to provide additional sports 
dollars. 

"Furthermore, budget analysis shows the high 
costs associated with football have limited the oppor- 
tunities for both men and women on other parts of our 
athletic program." 

SFS is adding women's tennis, expanding other 
women's teams, capping men's teams, and expanding 
budgets for minor sports, he said. 

"The end of football at San Francisco State can 
enhance opportunities for minority athletes," he says, 
since tliey "will have richer opportunities in a better 
balanced sports program." 

Stanford Admits More Women for Fall 

For the first time ever, Stanford University has 
admitted more women than men to a frosh class, 

51.4% women, compared to 49.5% last year. 

Women receiving more offers of admission to the 
Class of 1999 reflects a national trend, with more 
women pursuing higher education and women 
comprising 53% of the high school students taking the 
SAT, notes James Montoya, Stanford dean of under- 
graduate admissions and financial aid. 

Nearly half the 2,900 admitted students had 
straight A averages in high school. Stanford expects 
1,580 new students to enroll this fall. 

CUNY Addresses the Restroom Issue 

"We can't have women here because there are no 
restrooms for them" is a common excuse for sex bias. 

But at 11 senior campuses at the City College of 
New York, officials want to increase the number of 
facilities for women in 190 campus buildings, while 
renovating restrooms to serve people with disabilities. 
Currently only 41% of the 9,547 fixtures serve women, 
who comprise almost two-thirds of CUNY students 
and complain of long waits between classes. 

"It's a serious issue but everybody laughs about 
it," commented spokeswoman Rita Rodin. Many of the 
campus buildings are older, built to serve a student 
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body comprised of more men than women. 

Renovations are expected to cost about $200,000. 

Retaliation Costs San Diego $960,000 

It just wasn't right that the dean of the law school at 
the University of San Diego sought reimbursement for 
expenses unrelated to her duties, including groceries, 
toiletries and dog food. 

But when Assistant Dean Marilyn L. Young re- 
ported the questionable expenses to campus officials, 
her complaints weren't taken seriously. 

Finally she sought advice from a faculty member, 
who along with two other professors approached Presi- 
dent Author E. Hughes. 

In 1993, Young was fired from the private univer- 
sity, reportedly because she "betrayed trust, confidence 
and loyalty" by going behind the dean's back and giv- 
ing confidential information to officials and the faculty. 
The dean's sloppy record-keeping was the culprit, not 
fraud, school officials contended. 

In March a superior court jury awarded Young 
$960,000, which the University may appeal. 

Prior to her dismissal. Young had been at the school 
for 11 years. Part of her $70,000 job as assistant dean for 
administration was reviewing expense accounts fo.. law 
school officials. 

Dean Kristine Strachan came to USD in 1989 as one 
of the first women to head a U.S. law school. 

Women Lose $3 Million in Scholarships 

It's no coincidence that only 42% of semifinalists 
still eligible for National Merit Scholarships are women, 
though 56% of the test takers were women. 

It's because the standardized PSAT test used to rate 
the students is biased against women, says FairTest, a 
national watchdog group. 

Based on its estimates, women students will lose 
about $3 million in scholarships because a biased stan- 
dardized PSAT wrongly predicts that women students 
perform worse in college than do men. 

Last year FairTest filed a complaint with the De- 
partment of Education's Office of Civil Rights charging 
the Educational Testing Service and The College Board 
with gender discrimination for their roles in the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship contest. The OCR is investi- 
gating. 

A report from the testmaker concluded that it "un- 
der predicted the academic achievement of female stu- 
dents in mathematics and in the broad spectrum of 
courses taken by science and non-science majors." 

CUPA Guide Prevents Harassment 

A new manual published by the College and Uni- 
versity Personnel Association helps campuses define, 
identify and prevent sexual harassment. 

Author Ben T. Allen, Esq., suggests that campuses 
need to create a policy that effectively prohibits harass- 
ment, make sure everybody knows about it, create an 
organizational culture that supports the policy, and 
publicly enforce it. 

Preventing Sexual Harassment on Campus is available 
for $13 to CUPA members and $18 to non-members. 
Order at (202) 429^31 1 , ext. 395. 
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Research Postdocs Available at Chicago 

Three postdoctoral fellowships at the Center for 
Research on Women and Gender at the University of 
lllinois-Chicago are available to promote collaborative 
and multidisciplinary work on women's health, work 
and culture. 

The one-semester appointments provide salaries of 
$18,000 for junior and $30,000 for senior fellows, plus 
benefits and privileges. 

June 1 is the deadline for spring semester 1996. To 
apply, send letter of intent, CV, 2,000 word description 
of the project and three letters of reference to the Center 
at 1640 W. Roosevelt Road (M/C 980), Chicago IL 
60608-6902. For details, call (312) 413-1924 or FAX (312) 
413-7423. 



STAYING TUNED... 



Court To Citadel: Admit Her to the Corps 

The fat lady is singing, and officials at The Citadel 
don't like the lyrics sung by the three judge panel of the 
Fourth Circuit U.S. Court of Appeals, telling them to 
admit Shannon Faulkner in August as its first woman 
cadet in 152 years. 

But the court left the door ajar for The Citadel to 
pursue two other alternatives: become a private institu- 
tion, or create a comparable program for women by this 
fall, which officials vow to do. 

Last year when Virginia Military Institute was 
under a similar court order, its foundation struck a deal 
with nearby Mary Baldwin College to create a women's 
leadership institute that bailed out VMl and allowed it 
to remain all-male. 

Although the appeals court approved the VMI plan 
in January, the Justice Department is expected to appeal 
to the Supreme Court, ’vhose response would influence 
The Citadel case as well. 

"The daughters of Virginia and South Carolina 
have every right to insist that their tax dollars no longer 
be spent on what amount to fraternal organizations 
whose initiates emerge as full-fledged members of an 
all-male aristocracy," wrote Judge Kenneth K. Hall in 
The Citadel's appellate verdict. 

"Tliough our nation has, throughout our history, 
discounted the contributions and wasted the abilities of 
the female half of its population, it cannot continue to 
do so. As we prepare for the 21st century, we simply 
cannot afford to preserve a relic of the 19th." 

Attorney Val Vojdik, who represents Faulkner, 
expects dozens more women to join her there, noting 
that The Citadel has received more than 140 requests 
for applications from women since last July, when a 
federal court first ruled that she must bo admitted to 
the corps. 

Faulkner's gender-neutralized application to The 
Citadel in 1993 was accepted, until officials realized she 
was a woman and then rejected her. 

Correction 

The University of Colorado docs not have a men's 
varsity hockey team. The indep>endent schools Colo- 
rado College and the University of Denver do. 
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Does Your Leadership Development Program Perpetuate Elitism? 



As you move into positions of influence and 
power, of course you want to skip your predecessor's 
mistakes of excluding those who are different, and 
aren't so privileged. But do you? 

To be inclusive is difficult, because it contradicts 
human nature, which encourages us to associate with 
those who are most like us. This predisposition kept, 
and continues to keep, women from sharing power and 
leadership equally with men. 

Norma Melone, chair of General Education and 
Support Services at Indiana Vocational Technical 
College in Lafayette, discussed the elitism of leadership 
at the National Conference on Ethics in America at t le 
University of California-Long Beach in February. 

She offered ideas on how women in power on 
campus can assure that their leadership programs 
include those with diverse backgrounds and views. 

A Lofty Goal 
The goal of the leader- 
ship movement of the 80s 
was an "educated commu- 
nity" working together to 
identify issues and social 
responses, Melone says. 

Leaders would be "servants 
committed to the commu- 
nity" who would stay above self-interests. 

But 'Toda/s leadership represents little more than 
a new generation of the old boys' network," Melone 
asserts. "Its participants are overwhelmingly well- 
educated Caucasian males in their 30s and early 40s." 

How did a movement with such lofty goals wind 
up as just another exclusive power structure? 

Women Can Lead the Way 
Women who have achieved power and access to 
"old boys'" networks are the key changing the system. 
If women, formerly powerless in the political realm, 
exclude members of their own communities who are 
currently powerless, they perpetuate the belief that one 
group knows best what another group wants and 
needs. Emphasizing why this is wrong, Melone quotes 
from Paulo Freire, a Brazilian activist and educator: "I 
cannot think for others, I cannot think without others. 
Nor can others think for me." 

Economics Indicates Support 
Money, not surprisingly, is a major impediment to 
inclusiveness in the leadership moven'ient, according to 
Melone. The program registration alone can cost up to 
$5,000, excluding indirect costs for travel, lodging, 
meals and child care. 

Some institutions provide scholarships, and also 
sponsor their employees. But when they do, they 
expect to get something back for their investment. Too 
often, their expectations have more to do with further- 
ing their own self-interests and the status quo than 
with what's best for their community. 

Another major obstacle to wide representation is 
the time commitment. The programs generally meet 



during the regular work week. Unless your employer 
is a sponsoring institution, you may have to negotiate 
so you don't lose salary or vacation time while you 
attend. 

Selective Advertising 

How the program is adverHsed affects who finds 
out about it and who doesn't. Leadership programs 
tend to use established networks and traditional 
publications for advertising. Unless you subscribe to 
the right ones, or are already part of an establishment 
network, you won't find out about the opp>ortunities, 
or will find out too late. 

Finally, each program screens its applicants. The 
criteria for screening does not always consider diver- 
sity. As Melone suggests, people favor others who are 
most like themselves, who don't challenge their 
comfort range. If current leaders of the institutions are 

on the screening commit- 
tees, they may not value 
diversity as highly as they 
value a similar educational 
background or status. 

At one state leader- 
ship development pro- 
gram, Melone found that 
the primary diversity 
variable in a group of participants was whether they 
were Democrats or Republicans! 

Questions for the Planning Stage 

To assure a climate of inclusiveness in training 
programs for leadership development, ask: 

• Do donors support a diverse representation? 
When looking for donors to fund an initiative, you 
may need to do a little remedial educating. 

• Will the meeting time and place exclude 
people who have dis<ibilities, who lack private trans- 
p>ortation, who work inflexible hours or who have 
family responsibilities in addition to work? 

• Is financial assistance available for those who 
could not otherwise afford to participate? Is there a 
way to cover child care costs as welU 

• What's the screening process for potential 
participants? While it's easiest to include only those 
most like ourselves, is it the best way to reach your 
goal? Should you actively recruit from other groups? 
And do you consider other viewpoints, as well as 
other ethniciries and experiences, to increase diversity? 

• Have you clearly articulat<*d yoiu* goals ? If not, 
you may find yourself doing nothing more than 
preserving the status quo at best, and actually serving 
the interests counter to yours at worst. 

Melone suggests that organizers recognize that the 
potential to create a new elitism exists whenever 
formerly powerless groups find themselves with 
power. 

Actively resisting the tendency offers the best 
chance to change society for the better. ^ 

DJ 



Today's leadership represents little more than a 
neio generation of the old boys' network. 

Its participants are overwhelmingly well-educated 
Caucasian males in their 30s and early 40s. 

-Norma Melone 
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Getting a Terminal Degree K Not be Terminal: Part I 



U was the worst period of my life. As / look back, it's no 
wonder 1 lost my health, my family, my perspective and 
perhaps rny sanity. They put you in a meat grinder and you 
come out in little pieces ... if you come out at all. 

For most graduate students, the time and energy 
and money invested in getting a terminal degree 
becomes a stiff price. 

And for women rdministrators who are going 
back for a terminal degree, it can be devastating. Used 
to leading instead of following, you are expect^ to 
jump through an almost endless set of academic and 
administrative hoops, ignoring ail other aspects of 
your life. 

Although men graduate students face the same 
expectations, the effects can be disparately stronger on 
women, who are still expected to fulfill family, house- 
hold and homemaker 
responsibilities. 

Not only do you try to 
continue your "day job" as 
an administrator, you take 
on another full-time job as a student. Along the way, 
you repeatedly question whether it's worth it. Many 
answer in the negative, and reroute their planned 
career paths. 

The Big Carrot 

Interview top leaders of colleges and universities, 
and virtually all will tell you that a terminal degree, 
either a PhD or EdD,is a necessity for advancement to 
the upper ranks. 

Those ainrdng for top jobs in top research schools 
feel they need the academic PhD in a discipline for 
respect, while others find an EdD offers the philo- 
sophical and practical knowledge more useful for 
administrative careers in higher education. 

Check a directory of colleges and universities, and 
you'll note that virtually all the men listed at the top 
spots as presidents, vice-presidents, chancellors and 
provosts have the coveted "Dr.", while women listed 
as "Ms." are clustered at the ranks of directors and 
coordinators. 

Since 1989, women have earned a majority of the 
grade'' te degrees granted in the U.S., 165,200 that 
year, and the trend is towards more women returning 
as adult students. 

Why the Masochism? 

Although most administrators seek terminal 
degrees to protect or enhance their professional 
marketability, for some it's a now-or-never decision. 
Of the returning adult students, 83% are at a turning 
point in their lives due to divorce, an empty nest, a 
dead-end job or a new career beckoning. The/ re 
ready for a new challenge. 

But counselors \/am that those students who go 
back for someone else, at a supervisor's suggestion or 
due to raised minimum standards to keep their job. 



O 



are more likely to fail than those whose motivation is 
internal. 

Also beware of considering a new/different/ 
terminal degree as a panacea, warns Jane Jervis, 
president of Evergreen State University in the April 
1995 V/IHE. She finds that many women believe the 
next degree is the magic that will solve everything, 
when a degree really is only a small part of the re- 
quirements for a job. 

Internal vs. External 

Traditional degrees require students to appear on 
campus with great regularity several times a week, sit 
at the feet of professors and immerse themselves in the 
academic culture, so that someday they too can 
perpetuate it. 'There's a certain snootiness about 
them," notes one disciple. 

Renee Rabinowitz, now legal counsel at Colorado 
College, went back full time 
for a law degree at age 40. "I 
wanted to go full-time 
because I didn’t have that 
much time left," she said. 

A PhD in English, she had taught psycholog)/ at 
Indiana University for three years when she took a 
self-administered test that showed "my prolile fit that 
of a woman lawyer very closely." That was in 1978. 

With teenagers at home, a husband who provided 
food and shelter, a 75-year-old mother who helped 
with tuition and a fellowship, she went back to law 
school at the University of Notre Dame. 

"1 got a C the first semester and thought I'd made 
a big mistake and was ready to quit. But my mother 
said she'd already paid a year's tuition and I had to 
stick it out, so I did," she recalls. 

Having beaten out 300 applicants for the job as 
legal counsel at Colorado College, she calls it, "The 
best decision 1 ever made." 

Distance Learning 

A growing trend in higher education is distance 
learning. Hundreds of schools have catered to the 
market of geographically bound students by setting 
up external degree programs, where one can get a 
terminal degree by taking one or two courses at 
satellite campuses on weekends over a period of years. 

Residence requirements become a matter of weeks 
at the end of the process, rather than at least the last 
year on campus for the traditional terminal degree. 

Both costs and overall lime required can be higher 
for those getting external degrees. 

"I'll be paying for this degree long after I get my 
first Social Security check," jokes Lynn Magnuson, 
who is attending Nova University Southeast as a 
distance learner at a cost of $600 per credit, plus the 
cost of a babysitter for her six-year-old. 

Although she would prefer to be in a PhD pro- 
gram at the University of Arizona, where she works as 
a nursing resource manager, she doesn't feel she "fit 
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I'll be paying for this degree long after J get 
my first Social Security check. 



into their student population." 

Another distance learner is Judith Talbot, an 
administrator in the school of education at California 
Lutheran University who is working on an EdDdegree 
from the University of LaVeme. 

She chose distance learning because she believed, 

"it is possible within my lifetime." 

Her classes meet six weekend days a semester for 
eight hours a day, followed by an eight-day seminar 
on campus at the end of the semester that fulfills the 
residency requirement. 

Her investment will be three years of classwork 
plus one year of doing a dissertation, at an estimated 
cost of $6,000 a year. 

Who Pays? 

For many women, the cost of getting a terminal 
degree is the major deterrent. For others, creative 
strategies have enabled them to work toward terminal 
degrees. Their common denominator is setting up a 
win-win situation, where they fill a need at work on 
campus at the same time as 
they advance their own 
academic credentials. 

Some manage to develop 
a course of study and research 
proposal that benefits their current unit, and n.^ceive 
supp>ort from the unit while they get their de^cc. 

At the University of Miami FL, a faculty-in- 
residence program has five faculty members living in 
apartments in residence halls. Upper class students get 
to know them personally, share meals and interac- 
tions, exchange ideas at floor discussions. 

Although the program was set up for master 
faculty, at one point there was a shortage of appli- 
cants, so a woman completing her doctorate there 
filled in. The symbiotic arrangement worked. 

"1 never thought I'd turn 40 living in a residence 
hall," she said, "but here I am," complete with hus- 
band and children. 

The arrangement provided free room and board, 
and easy access to her classes on campus. 

Having a family around humanizes the campus, 
and students behave better in their presence, she 
notes. Th<' student residents have adopted her chil- 
dren, decorating their own rooms for holidays and 
encouraging the children to trick-or-treat down the 
halls at Halloween. 

Negotiate What You Need 

While her alma mater was desperately seeking a 
dean of technology but unable to afford to pay the 
going rate, Angela Morris (not her real name) was 
contemplating leaving the world of business to get a 
terminal degree. What she sought was having the 
most options for her future career. 

So she negotiated an arrangement with the 
president of the college that benefits both. She took a 
45% salary cut, but got the school to pay for tuition, 
books and mileage while she takes classes toward a 
PhD at a university three hours away. 

Although it's understood that she'ii be out of the 



office attending classes one day a week, she finds that, 
"Time off is a nebulous term. The expectation is that 
the work will get done anyway." 

Now finishing her third year of classes and 
thinking about a dissertation, she says, "I'll be de- 
lighted to have the degree, but I wouldn't recommend 
this killer schedule to anyone. IP s the craziest thing I 
ever did." 

She requested anonymity based on a business 
axiom: Never reveal to a colleague what you negoti- 
ated. She feels that academics don't understand the 
negotiation process as well as those in business, and 
the president having a business background helped 
her negotiate with him. 

'Relatively Painless' 

For Sarah Hardison O'Conner, getting the termi- 
nal MFA in creative writing at the University of 
Virginia took three years and only minimally dis- 
rupted her family life. 

She and her husband went through it together. At 
first, he was accepted into 
the program and she wasn't, 
but her taking graduate 
writing workshops in the 
continuing education 
program enabled the professors to know her and her 
work, so next time her application was accepted. 

Having been isolated at home raising children, she 
was delighted to return to the stimulating atmosphere 
of the classroom. With the children in school during 
the day, babysitters filled in only if classes were at 
night. 

"Money was tight, but by using our meager 
savings, taking only one or two classes a semester, and 
borrowing from parents, we were able to pay the 
tuition," she says. 

"The drive across the mountain to Charlottesville 
quickly became something we both looked forward to. 
We had time to talk during the drive, and after class 
we visited our favorite beer and hamburger joint. 

"It took three years, but was relatively painless. I 
kept my sanity, our family life was only minimally 
disrupted, and 1 was even able to enjoy the process," 
she says. 

After graduation in 1990, she taught English part- 
time at James Madison University and now does 
public relations for Mary Baldwin College. 

Women's graduate school experiences can be as 
different as day and night, but they all reflect what- 
ever compromises and adjustments the women were 
willing to make to follow their dreams. Some become 
nightmares, while others arc the best decisions ever 
made. ^ 

Next moufh'a lime issue will feature Part H: 

Lists ofpuctical strategies and tips from the personal 
experiences of troo women students who are pursuing 
degrees, one a traditional on-campus student, an ' the other 
a distance learner. 



"Time off is a nebulous term. The expectation 
is that the work will get done anyway. 
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Advice to Junior Faculty: Select Committees, Involvement Carefully 



"Carefully observe the behavior of a young wolf aspiring to join a 
pack. If you think you can depose and replace the leader, attack himiher 
directly. You will either succeed or be maimed in the attempt. The 
alternative behavior is to infiltrate the pack with the requisite 
submissive postures and activities." 

- Advice from a male faculty member 

If you're an untenured woman faculty member, 
chances are you'll be invited to join several departmental 
and college committees. Feeling a mixture of honor and 
obligation, you'll accept. 

Little did you know, your choice of committees, level 
of involvement and visibility will directly affect your 
professional future at your school. 

Darla J. Twale, associate professor in leadership and 
technology at Auburn University AL, offered advice for 
junior faculty at the V.'omen in Higher Education confer- 
ence in San Francisco in January, sponsored by the 
University of Texas-El Paso. 

Twale suggests that department chairs need to spell 
out for new faculty how service involvement is weighted 
and rewarded, and give guidelines on where to get 
involved and how much. 

Based on responses from 57 female and 36 male 
faculty members of the University Council for Educa- 
tional Administrators who teach educational leadership 
at major research universities, Twale reports that your 
male peers will be far less likely to join committees. 

And should they accept, the committees will be 
university- wide with more power and prestige. 

The sample: In comparison to men faculty in the 
study, women were younger (median age 40s vs. 50s), 
less experienced (9 years vs. 19 years), of lower rank (82% 
assistant and associate vs. 58% full profs) and untenured 
(51% vs. 11%). 

Committee Reports 

"Women expressed less satisfaction with department 
level service," Twale reports. They are afraid to speak up, 
because their tenure eventually will be voted on by other 
committee members. 

But women faculty continue to serve on more com- 
mittees than men, she notes, many of whom "have been 
there 20 years and don't do anything." 

The committees women serve on were more likely to 
deal with specific issues: women's athletics, student 
services, teaching effectiveness, curriculum, harassment, 
minority and equity matters. 

Male faculty members were more likely to serve on 
these broad-based committees: grievance, promotion and 
tenure, budget, avv'ards, admissions standards, senate, 
strategic planning, policy. 

Perceived Power 

In relating their experiences in making decisions and 
poF'"*es, faculty reported few gender differences, except 
that women felt they were formally appointed to more 
leadership roles, yet men felt they were more often infor- 
mally consulted by colleagues on policy and decisions. 

Men faculty reported believing that they have 
significantly more power than women on every single 
item asked, including understanding how their campus 
power structure operates, having power within the 
campus hierarchy, and influencing departmental tenure 
and promotion clecisions. 



Hold It! 

Advice from 33 faculty women and 24 men who 
have been there provide insights to junior faculty. 

"It may not be right," one man said;" but that is the 
name of the game — publish, grants and contracts." 
Lamented one woman: "We are asked to refrain from 
involvement, to publish, and get tenure; I think that 
norms must change." 

Socialization into the System 

Educate yourself about your school's systems, 
norms, expectations and guidelines, to see how much 
service counts to get tenure. Weigh actions more than 
v/ords; they may say service counts, but ignore it at 
tenure time. 

"Find a good mentor and listen to him/her," one 
women advised. Another suggested that senior women 
faculty should "make a solid effort to reach out" and 
that "Deans should have an on-going orientation and 
advice session for junior faculty throughout their pre- 
tenure careers." 

Making occasional forays into campus governance 
helps junior faculty understand how the system works, 
and prepare themselves for future contributions to it, 
one woman suggested. 

Selective Involvement 

Women and men faculty both advised against 
getting "too involved too early" in campus affairs. A 
male faculty member advised that "governance and 
other activities should be avoided until a line of re- 
search in one's teaching area was established." 

Other advice included: limit service to low risk, 
choose important committees, don't overextend but 
rather get involved incrementally, keep your finger in 
professional associations and consider the "costs" 
associated with added activities. 

Political hazards cannot be ignored. "New faculty 
need to look out for the old guard ... in terms of the 
acceptable old values or ethics — the political is alive 
and well," a woman warned. 

"Far too many junior faculty are praised and 
sought out for governance issues /committees and then 
chastised by the same people for not learning to say 
'no'," another women learned. 

"Select your committees carefully and stay away 
from those ... dealing with potentially explosive issues," 
a woman said. Another called her activities "extraordi- 
narily time consuming — often symbolic involvement — 
tending to keep folks busy with ... noisy attention to 
marginal matters." 

Instead, "choose important committees where 
people will learn to respect you and your opinions." 

Visibility and Networking 

Establishing and maintaining contacts with off- 
campus members of the discipline is important to 
improve visibility, get personal support and provide 
opportunities to collaborate, they said. 

"Understand the importance of establishing oneself 
in the professional community, in association leader- 
ship, publication, and presentation," a male wrote. 
"After tenure, expand service to include university- 
wide and college- wide committees," another suggested, 

DJ 
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Research Texts Start to 
"Get It" on New Methods 

Since textbooks are a major 
force in training future researchers 
in defining and conducting 
research, their standards both 
reflect and influence the field. 

Two Michigan State University 
researchers, Rebecca Campbell and 
Pamela J. Schram, assessed meth- 
ods texts in psychology and 
general social science on being 
non-sexist and on acknowledging 
the current feminist challenges to 
traditional male research styles. 

From the Michigan State 
database of 1,449 texts, they chose 
40 for content analysis ( 21 general 
social science, 19 psychology) 
based on availability and publica- 
tion. 

• Non-sexist language. While 
83% used non-sexist language, 

18% still referred to both sexes as 
"he." 

• Epistemology, Although 
48% did not mention epistemol- 
ogy, or "how you know what you 
know," of those that did, 45% of 
the texts presented information 
"inconsistent with the feminist 
approach to science." A hierarchy 
exists in which "scientific knowF 
edge is assumed to be superior." 

• Objectivity, In 43% of the 
texts, there was no mention of 
objectivity. Those that did stress 
the importance of establishing and 
maintaining objectivity failed to 
provide adequate instruction on 
how that's done. Only 15% ques- 
tioned the existence or importance 
of objectivity. 

• Researcher/ subject. More 
than half the texts failed to men- 
tion the researcher /subject rela- 
tionship. Only one text discussed 
the importance of the researcher 
adequately understanding the 
world of the subject, in order to 
conduct accurate research. 

• Qualitative methods. More 
than half (55%) did not even refer 
to non-quantitative methodologies, 
and those tliat did considerc^d 
them "not as scientific" and 
"stepping stones" to the "more 
scientific" quantitative methods. 

"The results from this study 
are extremely discouraging, yet are 



not surprising in light of the 
ostracism fen\inist scholarship has 
faced in the academics, and the 
profit-driven focus or college 
textbook publishing," researchers 
conclude. 

As remedies, they suggest that 
faculty select texts that at least 
partially address the issues, supple- 
ment them with articles P lat do 
reflect the concerns, and encourage 
textbook publishers to include 
them in future revisions. 

They lament that psychology 
and general social science lag 
behind other disciplines, such as 
anthropology and education, in 
"acknowledging the limits of 
logical positivism and exploring 
ideas of scientific realism." 

- Psychology of Women Quarterly , March 1995. 

Canadian Athletic Directors 
Report: They're in Control 

Amid charges that athletic 
departments are isolated from the 
academics of the school, a Cana- 
dian researcher found that ADs 
consider their departments rela- 
tively independent of outside 
control. 

Responses from questionnaires 
and interviews with 34 Canadian 
ADs ranked the influence of the 
department itself, as well as the 
university's central administration, 
athletic board, student-athletes, 
alumni, media and nine other 
elements, on seven activities. 

Alison Armstrong-Doherty, of 
the University of Western Ontario, 
found that central administration 
shared influence only over securing 
funds and hiring, while the faculty, 
board and athletes had a small 
amount of control over hiring. 

Discussion notes that in the 
U.S., this lack of "institutional 
control" has been blamed for many 
problems in athletics. And student- 
athletes rate low-to- moderate in 
control, although ADs consider 
them the most direct beneficiaries, 
not the student body in general. 

U.S. student-athletes have lost 
their initial control to the alumni 
and the faculty, she notes, while 
Canadian students lost out to 
alumni and administration. 

It is unclear whether a lower 



profile for university athletics in 
Canada is a cause or an effect of more 
institutional control there. 

-Soaolugy of Sport Journal, January 1995. 

Women Better At Non- 
Verbal Communication 

Not only are women more skilled 
at sending and receiving non-verbal 
messages — they also know they are 
better. 

Researchers Nancy Briton and 
Judith Hall of Northeastern Univer- 
sity MA measured beliefs held by 441 
undergrads (183 women and 258 
men), and the accuracy of their 
stereotypes. 

First, they had students rate 
hypothetical men and women on 20 
items: frowning, laughing, using 

hands expressively, interrupting. 

Next, they us^ a meta-analysis 
of 231 previous observational studies 
of nonverbal gender differences and 
correlated their beliefs with the 
measured gender differences. 

Both women and men were quite 
accurate in predicting the pattern of 
gender differences, and they agreed 
"remarkably well," with a correlation 
of .92. 

Participants saw women as more 
fluent, skilled and involved commu- 
nicators, while men were less fluent 
and skilled, and more restless and 
loud. 

Specifically, hypothetical women 
rated higher on: interacting with 
others at close distances, recognizing 
faces, smiling, gazing, having an 
expressive face and voice, paying 
attention to non-verbal cues, using 
hands to communicate and laughing. 

In contiast, hypothetical men had 
more stammers and false starts, 
interruptions, restless feet and legs, 
"urns" and "ahs," loud speech and 
touching themselves during interac- 
tions. 

Researchers were puzzled by 
why women tended to rate other 
women higher. Three suggestions 
were: women exaggerated socially 
desirable traits in their own gender, 
or the ratings were subconsciously 
self-ratings, or women were quite 
accurately describing their own 
experience in communica^^ • , with 
other women. 

They attributed the gender 
differences to socialization of gender- 
appropriate behavior. 

Sex Roles, January 1995. 
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Individualism Vs. Community in the Higher Education Culture 



like the Western culture it is part of, higher educa- 
tion in North America values individualism over the 
collective culture that emphasizes harmony among 
pecmle and typifies Eastern thought. 

On campus, it translates into a cultural model that 
stresses objectivity, separateness, competitiveness and 
hierarchy. 

In contrast, women tend to work and learn better in 
an environment that emphasizes connection over 
separation, understanding and acceptance over assess- 
ment, collaboration over debate. In short, one exemplify- 
ing the collectivistic pattern of behavior. 

The result is that women themselves are undervalued 
on campus, according to Georgia State University 
Professor Lawrence J. Rifkin, who in January addressed 
the University of Texas-El Paso conference on Women in 
Higher Education. 

"Women at every rank, in every field, and in every 
type of institution continue to earn less than their male 
counterparts in the 1990s," he said. 

As an example, he cited a school at which a man was 
given the permanent position of assistant vice-president, 
while a female colleague of equal worth accepted an 
"acting" appointment. 

The unit she entere 3 was in disarray, so she had to 
make unpopular decisions in order for it to survive, he 
said. She is disadvantaged by being kept out of the 
informal communications because she does not play 
racquetball or attend sporting events, or use the male 
restrooms. 

And, should she be successful, she still must compete 
for the permanent position after a nationwide search, 
trials that the man escaped. 

Communication Interprets Symbols 

Rifkin suggested that the differences between the 
collective and the individual approach are reflected in 
feminine and masculine styles of communication. 

Communication is interpretive, in the sense that 
messages may not be sent purposefully, and transac- 
tional, with feedback going back and forth between the 
sender and the receiver. People create shared meanings, 
using symbols to communicate with others, who must 
interpret the message. 

In addition, all communication occurs within a 
context, a frame of reference that enables one to decide 
what a specific action means, and is interpreted within 
the culture of one's environment. 

Because the culture so pervades the self, people are 
unaware that the foundations on which they base their 
values and their lives are constructs resulting from 
stereotyped views, which can be traced to their origins 
of cultural communication. 

Individualism Vs. Collectivism 

In an individualistic culture, people are expected to 
look out for themselves and their immediate families 
only, the "I" takes precedence over the "we" and 
initiative and achievement arc prized. 

Individual goals are most imp>ortant, relationships are 
adversarial and become win-lose conflicts, friendships 
are made for specific purposes, confrontational tactics 
are popular and students arc conditioned to speak out 
and question in the classroom. 



In a collectivist culture, decisions reflect what is 
best for the group, which is one's most important 
social unit. The emphasis is on loyalty, belonging and 
fitting in. Friendships are long-term, relationships are 
stable, and avoidance or third-party intermediaries are 
used to save face. 

In return for absolute loyalty to the group, an 
individual can expect to be taken care of. 

Rifkin illustrates the contrast between the two 
viewpoints by the individualistic (Euroamerican) 
maxim, "The squeaky wheel gets the grease" and the 
collectivistic (Japanese) maxim, "The nail that sticks 
up gets pounded." 

Winners and Losers 

The competitive individual needs to excel over 
others and distinguish oneself by seeing others fail. 

Despite supposedly equal opportunities, women 
often are perceived in the "other" or "loser" category, 
in support and less critical staff positions. 

Other consequences of the sometimes uncon- 
sciously stereotyped treatment of women are overem- 
phasis on advancement (which requires stereotyped 
male behaviors), continuing behaviors that are essen- 
tial to social and emotional health but detrimental to 
promotion, and the belief that if women haven't 
succeed it's their own fault, not that of the family or 
community failing to support them. 

Exclusionary practices also limit women, when 
policies for advancement are vague so that women 
must compete with each other by male competitive 
comparisons, to enhance one's own self-worth and 
exaggerate the negative qualities of others. 

Increasingly, women are challenging the traditional 
signs of success, and reinforcing the cooperative 
nature of organization and society by valuing family, 
community and entrepreneurial ventures above 
advancement. 

Recommendations 

• Continue to question traditional ways of viewing 
society, promoting a collectivist style. Instead of 
representing the "other" as separate, excluded, inferior 
and marginal, consider them as having an advanta- 
geous viewpoint. Reframing the question allows a 
critical assessment of the dominant, individualistic 
culture. 

• Establish the value of a community approach by 
making cooperation a more visible and salient alterna- 
tive, changing the structures, work flow and business 
transactions. 

• Recognize the value of women's life experiences 
to reframe sdtial issues, knowledge and relationships. 
Without assuming that aM women share the same 
experiences, recognize the fluid nature of boundaries 
between personal and work lives. 

• Incorporate a cooperative work ethic into daily 
life. Modify individualistic tendencies by creating 
alternative ideologies, and reaching out to the majority 
with more collectivist solutions to issues. 

• Learn to value relationships, accept the relativity 
of right or wrong depending on the situation and the 
changing of personal identities that recognizes re- 
newal and flexibility. ^ 
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CAREER CONNECTION S 



Reach 10,000 women in higher education for only 
$230. Call Mary Zenke at (608) 251-3232 by the 20th. 



Merrimack 

COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT 

The Presidential Search Committee of Merrimack 
College in North Andover, Massachusetts seeks 
^plications and nominations for the position of 
Frcsident. 

Founded in 1947 by the Friars of the Order of St. 
Augustine, Merrimack is a coeducational, 
unoergraduate. Catholic institution of the liberal 
arts a'.id the professions located 25 miles north of 
Boston in the historic Merrimack Valley. Students 
from any religious background are welcome. 

There are 1,923 full-time students, 1,009 continuing 
education students, and 123 full-time faculty. The 
college offers 20 majors. 

The qualified candidate: 

• must be Roman Catholic; 

• must deepen Merrimack's dedication to its 
Catholic tradition, foster Augustinian heritage, 
understand, embrace, and support the Christian 
values espoused by the college, and promote the 
Catholic and Augustinian nature of the college 
internally and externally; 

• must establish, with the Board, a strategic 
vision for the college; 

• must have demonstrated success in public 
relations and fundraising, including a capital 

• shoukP' possess distinguished academic 
qualification and have Knowledge of the 
commitment to scholarly values, including an 
ability to guide the college's mission in a 
collegial manner; 

• must support Campus Ministry, Student Life 
and co-curricular programs; 

• must articulate a vision of the college's position 
in American higher education and help achieve 
that vision; 

• must ensure overall enrollment management 
strategies; and 

• must have extensive senior administrative 
experience and competence in financial 
management 

The position is expected to be filled by July 1, 1995. 

Nominations and applications should be sent to: 

Mr, J, fechard Murphy 
Chair, Presidential Search Committee 
and of the 

Merrimack College Board of Trustees 
c/o The President's Office 
Merrimack College 
315 Turnpike Street 
North Andover, MA 01845 

Equal Opportunity Employer 



University of Wisconsin-Edu Claire 
Search Extended 
Executive Director 
For University Advancement 

The University of Wisconsin -Eau Claire invites nominations | 
and applications for the position of Executive Director for 
University Advancement. Reporting directly to the 
Chancellor and serving as a member of the Chancellor's 
executive staff, the Executive Director supervises the 
functions of fund raising, alumni relations, news and 
information, publications and public relations. As the 
chief advancement officer of the institution, this individual 
is responsible for the creation, execution and coordination | 
of ail aspects of fund raising and university advancement. 

Founded in 1916, UW-Eau Claire today is building a 
national reputation. Its quality undergraduate programs 
, are cited by Martin Nemko in *How to Get an Ivy League 
Education at a State University," by Sheila Tobias in 
"Revitalizing Undergraduate Science" and in Money 
Magazine's 1 993 College Guide, which notes that UW- 
Eau Claire is "worth a special look" among UW System 
institutions. With a current enrollment of 1 0,300 and 
more than 43,000 alumni, UW-Eau Claire's incoming 
undergraduates rank first in academic quality among the 
UW System's 1 1 comprehensive universities. Known as 
Wisconsin's most beautiful campus, UW-Eau Claire is 
located 85 miles east of Minneapolis-St. Paul in the heart 
of the Chippewa Valley, population 1 75,000 and the 
economic center of western Wisconsin. 

Candidates will have a minimum of five years of 
significant deruonstrated accomplishments in fund raising, 
as well as in many, if not all, of the areas of alumni 
relations, news and information, publications and public 
relations with an institution of higher education or other 
large organization; excellent communication skills and 
organization; and a minimum of a bachelor's degree with 
an advanced degree preferred. 

Position available on or after July 1 , 1 995; compensation 
package b6sed upon the candidate's qualifications and 
experience. Applicants should send a letter of interest, a 
resume, a current organizational chart and the names and 
telephone numbers of three professional references to: 
Carole Halberg, Chair of the Search Committee 
Executive Director for University Advancement 
office of the Chancellor 
University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 
Eau Claire, Wl 54702-4004 

Nominations and applications must bo received by May 17. 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY, AFFIRMATIVE AQION EMPLOYER. 
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G)ntra Costa Diablo Valley LosMedanos 



The Governing Board of the Contra 
Costa Community College District 
arvxxjnces an operinQ for the position of: 

Vice Chancellor 

Business Services 

TO request an application packet & 
brochure describing the position, its 
qualifications, & the application 
procedures, contact: 

Dr. Ann H. Duncan 

Assistant Director of Human Resources 
Contra Costa Comm. College District 
500 Court St., Martinez, C A 94553 
(510) 229-1000, ext. 400 
Fax (510) 229-2490 
Final Filing Date: May 26, 1995 

AA/EOE 




WICHITA SIATE UNIVERSITY 



Assistant Dean of Academic Outreach 

Wichita Stale University invites nominations and applications for the new- 
ly created position of Assistant Dean of Academic Outreach. WSU is a 
major metropolitan state university serving 15,000 traditional and non- 
traditional students. Linking campus and community in the student learn- 
ing process is a mstjor element of its metropolitan advantage and mission. 
The Ac^emic Outreach Division, formerly the Division of Continuing 
Education, provides as variety of credit outreach opportunities and work- 
force education/development programs and manages two m^jor off-cam- 
pus centers. This is a new position following rcorg^ization and has broad 
opportunities for creating new programs that willTink WSU creatively and 
productively with new kinds of partners such as secondary schools, com- 
munity colleges, and vocational-technical schools. 

RcspooslbUitics: 1) Line responsibility for WSU Cooperative Education 
program, now serving more than 1,000 students annually: 2) Coordination 
of community-based student internships and independent study projects; 
3) Preparation of grant proposals in “’school-lo-work” domain; 4) Liaison 
with local agencies and institutions involved in SCANS, Tech Prep, Work 
Keys, and similar programs; S) General administrative responsibilities 
assigned by the Dean, and in particular, preparation of newsletters, annual 
reports, and other Division publications. 

Quallflcatioos: Master's degree (Doctorate preferred) and 3 years* experi- 
ence as coordinator/director of Cooperative Education or similar program 
in a college or university; knowledge of national trends and priorities in 
workforcc/technical education; demonstrated educational program devel- 
opment and management skills; excellent interpersonal skills, and ability 
to navigate within complex organizational structure; excellent writing 
skills including successful grant development experience. Postsecondary 
teaching experience and desktop publishing skills preferred. 

Application: Position available I July 1995. Applit^tions must be received 
by May 15, 1995. Include cover letter summarizing qualifications and 
reasons for interest in position, complete r^sum^, andTist (names, address- 
es, phone numbers) of no less than three professional references to- 
Dr. Jacqueline J. Snyder 
Dean of Academic Outreach 
Wichita State Univenity 
1845 N. Fairmount #22 
Wichita, KS 67260-0022 
(316) 689-3726 

Wtehua State University is an Equal Opportunity. A/Jirmative 4t tion Employer 



Dean and Director of 
Minnesota Extension Service 
University of Minnesota 
SEARCH EXTENDED 

The University of Minnesota invites nominatioits and appUcatioixs for the 
position of dean and director of the Minnesota Extension Service. The 
Minnesota Extension Service (MES) is a major outreach arm of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota with facw^ and staff throughout the state and on 
the University campus. The MEb mission is to involve people in improv- 
ing the quality of life and enhancing the economy and the environment 
though Mucation, applied research, and the resources of the University. 
MES luis a direct collaborative pattxxership with 14 University of Minne- 
sota colleges and campuses, with a potential of drawing on resources 
from the entire system to ful^ its mission. 

MES is a dynamic, responsive leazxung organization, demanding an act 
ministrator/leader who will inspire, cludlenee, and eneigize the organi- 
zation toward continual transformation and renewal. The dean and di- 
rector is the chief academic and administrative officer for this statewide 
organization, with authority designated by the Provost for Professional 
Studies and consistent witn the Memorandum of Understandii^ be- 
tween the Regents of the University of Minnesota and the United ^tes 
Department of Agriculture (USDA). The dean and director will lead knd 
buud a shared vision for ail MES educatioxul programs and activities, 
including putting that vision into action through aeative strategies and 
partnerships. 

Other responsibilities are to administer the MES budget, personnel, and 
programs consistent with organizational mission ana federal, state, and 
University policies; to create and sustain partnerships between MES and 
others in the University, including faculty, staff, and administrators tor 
the coordixution of outreach planmng, delivery, and evaluatioiv to create 
and sustain productive relationships with internal and extenuU groups 
including faculty and staff governance, county govenunents, aavisory 
groups, elected officials, ana regional and national land-grant aitd Coo(^ 
erative Extension Service orgaiuzations; to develop and sustain a balance 
among long-standing coixstituendes for MES and zxew alliances and part- 
nerships UTOugh cu^ly defiixed and weU-artkxilated mission, vision^ 
and goals for the organization; to support and reward excellence in ow()- 
reach prognunming; to champion the role of outreach and M^ within 
the University and oeyond; and to foster/engender a clit.>ate that v^ues 
and uses diversity in ui its forms to enliven and make m... indusive the 
work of the orgarxization. 

Candidates for the position must have the following qualifications: An 
earned doctorate or comparable tenxxirxal degree; at least five years of 
successful adxnixxistrative experience at the policy level in public higher 
education inslitulion(s) or comparable complex organizalion(s); success- 
ful exMrience in creating an envirorxment wmeh sustains change, 
growth, and risk taking; evidence of strong human relations and commu- 
nication skills, induding demonstrated success in negotiation, confiict 
maxugement, and public relations; demonstrated commitment to affirm- 
ative action and equal opportunity; ability to articulate the role of out- 
reach and lifelong learning for a land-grant institution in the context of 
changing higher uucation and a changing world. This position has a 
three-year, fixed-term academic administrative appointment in the Uni- 
versity with the title of dean and director, with review for renewal dxiring 
the tmrd year. Tenured appointment dependent upon academic creden- 
tials. Starting date August 15, 1995. 

Send nominations (postmarked by 5/8^5) or applications (must be post- 
marked or rcceivco by May 22, 1W5) to: Chair, ^rch QjmmitUeforMES 
Dean and Director, 201 Coffey liall, 1420 Eckles Aoe., St. Paul, MN 55108; fax 
612/625-0286. Complete applications must include letter of intent, current 
r6sum4, a one-page narrative on the candidate's vision for University o' 
Minnesota outreach, arxd names of five contacted references. For more 
mfonrution or for a complete position description, call 612/624-3643. 
The University of Minnesota is committed to the policy that all persons 
shall have eqiul access to its progr^nvs, facilities, and employment with- 
out regard to race, color, creed, religion, rutiorul origin, sex, age, nxaiital 
status, disability, public assistance status, veteran status, or sexual orien- 
tation. 



Conference Announcement and Call for Proposals 

Women in Action: 

Facing the "Challenges of the 21st Century 

A National Vomen’s inference Sponsored by the 
California State Univeisity. Long Beach 
President’s Commission on the Stahis of Women 
March 28. 29. 30, 1996 

The general theme of the conference will focus on women as change 
agents, llxe conference will serve as a national forum to encourage 
dialogue, to foster the exchange of ideas and viewpoints on issues 
affecting v'omen; and to demonstrate how women’s lives interrelate 
incorporate national, state and local keynote speakers. Keneral 
interactive workshops. Topic areas are Education. Business, Politics. 
Health, the Arts. Social Issues. Family, Spirituality, and the Sciences. 

Preliminary proposals for panels, presentatiorxs or workshops are 
being solicited by the program committee. Contact: 

Carol Itatani. Program Chair 
Biological Sciences 

California State University. Long Beach 
1250 Bellflower Blvd. 

Long Beach. CA 90840 
Fax: 310/985-2315 
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DEAN OF 

ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
Prestonsburg Community College 

Prestonsbuig Community College invites nominations and expres- 
sions of interest for the position of Dean of Academic Affairs. The 
E)ean of Academic Affairs is the Chief Academic Officer reportii^ to 
the President who reTOrts to the Chancellor of the University of Ken- 
tucky Community C<^ege System. 

Prestonsburg Community College is a dynamic multi-site rural col- 
lege serving 2, 100 square miles of mountain terrain in Central Ap^- 
lach ig. The college semester enrollment is 2.850 credit students (1.8^ 
FTE). The Dean is responsible for programs on the moin compos in 
Prestonsburg. a satellite campus in Pikeville. and other off-campus 
programs. 

In addition, the Dean is responsible for leadership and direction of 
the library and learning resources center, continuing ^ucation and 
community services. oR-campus and distance learning programs, 
developmental stupes, humanities, physical sciences, biologicol 
sciences, and social sciences programs. 

The College is seeking an experienced, committed and innovative 
educational leader whose qualifications include: 
e a commitment to a comprehensive community college and the 
role of multi-campus, multi-site, and multi-instructional delivery 
systems; 

e the ability to provide leadership in the following areas: distanci) 
learning, accountability and institutional effectiveness, integra- 
tion of technology in instructional programs, accreditation is- 
sues. instructional assessment and evaluation, developmental 
studies, vocational education, continuing education, and trans- 
fer proarams; 

e the ability to lead the college in the development of new curricu- 
lum and programs; 

e a commitment to continuing academic integrity of the college; 
e demonstrated ability to work collaboratively and a commitment 
to team leadership; 

e excellent interpersonal and communication skills; 
e on ability to work positively with faculty and administration; 
e a warm, personable, honest, frank, and fair individual with a 
sense of humoi; 

e a record of successiul experience as an instnictoi and adminis- 
trator; and 

e the possession of a doctoral degree from cm accredited institu- 
tion. 

To be fully considered during the screening process candidates 
should submit a vitae, letter of interest, transcripts, and five refer- 
ences including addresses and phone numbers. Candidates ore en- 
couraged to submit letters of reference. 

The Search Committee will begin reviewing ccmdidote files by May 
10. The TOsition will remain open until a qualified ccmdidote is se- 
lected. The college hopes to fill the Dean's position by July 15. 1995. 

Nominations cmd expreuions of interest should be forwarded to; 

Office ol the President 
Prestonsburg Commimity College 
University ol Kentucky - Commtmlty College System 
One Bert T. Comb# Drive 
Prestonsburg. Kentucky 41853 
Telephone: (606) 6I$4863 
I^: (606) 166-0776 

Prestonsburg Common^ College is an ecnial opportunity, affirma- 
tive action employer. The College actively seeks and encourages 
nominatiozu cmd expressions of interest from women and members of 
minority groups. 



Dean of the College of Agricultural, Food, 
and Environmental Sciences and 
Associate Director of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station 

University of Minnesota 

SEARCH EXTENDED 

The University of Minnesota invites nominations and applications for 
the position of dean of the College of Agricultural. Food, and 
Environmental Sciences and associate director of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The College of Agricultural, Food, 
and Envirorunental Sciences (CAFES) with its 10 departments, five 
branch stations and landscape arboretum is a key part of a large land- 
grant research University that is located in a metropolitan area of 2.2 
million people. Minnesota has a high rank nationally in food and 
agricultural products, a very diverse agricultural base, and is the home 
for a large number of food processing and horticultural firms. 
Programs of the college arc not only involved with food and 
agriculture, but also with environmental issues associated with the 
production, processing, marketing and distribution of food and 
agricultural products. The college has a comprehensive budget 
totaling approximately $65 million. The college employs 230 
faculty; 330 civil service staff; 120 academic professional and 
administrative staff; and provides instruction to 9O0 undergraduate 
and 425 graduate students. Many of the faculty, departments, and 
centers are nationally and internationally rccogiiizcd for the quidity 
and innovation of their disciplinary and interdisciplinary teaching, 
extension, and research programs. 

The dean is the chief executive and academic officer of the CAFES 
and associate director of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station (MAES). This position has administrative responsibility for 
collegiate faculty ind programs, the recurring station budgets in the 
college and branch stations, and shared responsibility for state 
extension specialists integrated into college departments. 

Responsibilities include: overall leadership for disciplinary and 

interdisciplinary teaching, research, and outreach efforts in agriculture: 
administration of fiscal planning and management; persoiuiel; and 
collaborative work with students, alumni, staff, faculty, 
administrators, and external constituencies to facilitate effective 
delivery of programs. The dean and associate director is the leading 
champion for the CAFES in the promotion of mutual understanding 
of the needs, programs, and accomplishments of the college to the 
University, the public, and constituency groups. This person will 
work with the Director of the MN Agricultural Experiment Station to 
create and sustain the MAES vision and programs, in cooperation 
with a team of associate directors who represent other colleges that 
contribute to experiment station programs. 

Required qualifications include: An earned doctoral or comparable 
degree; experience in food, agriculture or environmental sciences; 
demonstrated record of administrative and leadership experience; 
demonstrated knowledge of commitment to affirmative action, cultural 
diversity, and equal opportunity for women and minorities; 
demonstrated ability to work effectively with and/or lead people in a 
diversity of programs. Desired qualifications include : Demonstrated 
experience with agricultural, food or environmental research, teaching 
or outreach within the context of the land-grant mission for domestic 
and international programs; three years administrative and leadership 
experience, preferably in an interdisciplinary setting including 
experience in planning, budgeting, personnel systems, and in 
recruiting and supervising administrative colleagues; successful career 
experiences working with constituency groups, don''.r8, advisory 
committees and/or otner boards. 

This person will report to the University of Minnesota Provost for 
Prof^sional Studies and Director of the MN Agricullural Experiment 
Station. It is a three-year fixed-term academic administrative 
appointment in the University, subject to review for renewal. 
Academic rank and tenure is dependent upon qualifications and vote 
of peer faculty in the appropriate department, starting date is August 
1, 1995. Salary level is commensurate with educational and career 
experience. The University's attractive fringe benefits programs 
in« iudes participation in a faculty retirement pum, health and dental 
programs and life insurance coverage. Nominations for this position 
must be submitted by May 1, 1995. To be considered for this 
position, a complete file must be postmarked by May 15, 1995 to: 
Chair, Search Committee for CAFES Dean and Associate Dir. MAES, 
201 Coffey Hall, 1420 Eckles Ave., St. Paul. MN 55108. A 
complete file must include a letter of intent and interest that also 
describes the candidate’s qualifications for this position, a current 
resume or vitae and a list of five references who have already been 
contacted by the applicant. 

The University of Minnesota is committed to the policy that all 
persons shall have equal access to its programs, facilities, and 
employment without regard to race, color, creed, religion, national 
origin, sex, age, marital status, disability, public assistance status, 
veteran status, or sexual orientation. 
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WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
DIRECTOR OF 
MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS 

Position and Responsibilities: Western State College of Colorado invites 
applications for the position of Director of Multicultural Affairs. This position 
reports directly to the President with operational relationships with the Dean 
of Students and Vice President for Academic Affairs. Raponubihttei include: 
providing leadership advocacy for minority students, programming/work- 
shop development that wilt enhance sensitivity to multicultural issues across 
the college; advising senior administrators and faculty on all issues related to 
mulliculturalism on campus; membership on the Academic Affairs Council; 
advising minority students and clubs; develops initiatives that will enhance 
and positively impact the recruitment and retention of minority students, 
faculty, administration, and staff; forming liaisons with other colleges and 
institutions. 

Qualifications: past experience in counseling and/or advising in pr<^rams 
directly related to diversity and multiculturalism; demonstrated skills in pro- 
grarnming. communication, organization; master's degree preferred. 

Applicatk>n Procedures: A r^sum^, letter of application describing experi- 
ences and abilities, and the names, addresses, telephone numbers of three 
professional references should be sent to the address below. References will 
not be contacted without the candidate's permission. 

Chair, Director for Multicultural Affairs Search 
222 Taylor Hall 
Western State College 
Gunnison, CO 81231 
(303) 943-2090 

Deadline: Deadline for app/ications is May 22, 1995. Position avar/ab/e after 
July 1, 1995; start date negotiable. 

Salary: S32,000 to S35,000 

The College: Western State College is a public college of liberal arts and 
sciences serving 2500 students, of which 7% are ethnic minorities. Western 
IS located in Gunnison, Colorado, 200 miles southwest of Denver, and is a 
mountain community with a population of 6100. It is one of four colleges 
comprising the Trustee System of Colleges in Colorado. 

Western State College is an equal ooportunity employer. 

Women, people of color, and other unoerrepresented groups are 
especially encouraged to a^y. 



WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
DIRECTOR 

FACILITIES PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 

West Vugini* Umvcriity invites nomuulions and spphcations for the position of 
Director, PsciliUes PlsnniDg and Management. 

West Virginia Uoivenity, esublishcd in 1867 in Morgantown, West Viigum, is ^ 
State's major research doctoral degree -granting, land- grant instituuon. Enrolling 
over 22,(X)0 studenu in 176 degree programs, the university has an annual (mersting 
budget of more than 3(X) million dollars. Located in the rolling hills of north- 
central West Vifgmia, greater Morgantown, with a populauoa of approximately 
4S.CXX) serves as a major center for indistry. trchnology. mining, and health care 
and offera ready access to Pittsburgh. PA. and Washmgion, DC. Large wilderness 
tracts, histone sites, and recreational opportunitiea abound within easy driving 
dutance of campua. 

Smmmmry: The Director reports to the Assistant Vice President of Facilities and 
Servioea and la responsible for apace and lard inventories, master planning, capital 
planning and programming of mdividual projects. Additional responsibilities 
mclude management of leasea, clatsTooma and a computer-aided drafting faciliues 
information ayatem. The department also responds to institutiotul. State and 
Federal reporting lequircments. 

Minimum Quml\ficuliomM: Candidates arc expected to have: 

• bachelor's degree preferably m facility management, architecture, 
engineering, or public administration. 

• six years' progressive administrative leaiWahip expcncnce. 

• demonstrated understanding of sp* inaoagement and capital planning 
principles. 

• demonstrated ability to select, motivate, tram, and evaluate the 
performance of employees. 

• demoostrated ability to organize and direct the work flow for a large group 
of employees, mcluding the ability to make work assignments and 
ef^fecuvcly respond to discipimary situations. 

• demonstrated ability to ealabliah and maintam effective relationships with 
employees, university units, and external agencies. 

• conunitmcDt to and record of excellence in customer service, 

BquivuhmtitM-. Applicants who do not meet the stated mmimum educational 
requirements are encouraged to submit a statement outlining how theu work and 
educational expertencea have prepared them for thu position Written Kfercnces 
that aitest to equivalent qualifications should be sufanutSed with mitul application. 

Apptiemtion Prottdurt: The applicant should forward (1) a letter of interest which 
addresses the minimum qualiiicatxms; (2) a detailed resume; (3) the lumes, 
addrosses and telephorK numbers of five refereiKes; and optional (4) statement and 
any written referetioea supportmg exceptions to the mimmum qualifKaiions. 

To assure full coos ide ration, nominations and applications should be received by 
May 15, 1995. and all materials be senl to: 

PPM Director Search 
Pacilitiea and ServKea Division 
PO Box 6555 
West Vtfgmia University 
Morgantown, WV 26506-6555 

The selected candidate u expected to join Ihe Umversity cn July 1, 1995. 

Wtil Virginia Vmvtrtity ii an E^ual Opportuiuty, 

AJfirmativt Action Employfr. 



THE ORGANIZATION FOR 
TROPICAL STUDIES 

Executive Director of OTS 

The Organization for Tropical Studies is seeking an Executive Duector lo 
lead the world's premier organization in training ^aduate students and pro- 
moting research in tropical field biology and the wise use of natural resources 
Candidates should have demonstrate leadership in three areas fund raisinq 
administration, and academic pro^m development The successful candi- 
date must have si^iheant cross cultural professional experience and cor.inu 
nkation skills. A FTi D in the biological sciences and pcohaerKy in Sparush arc 
desirable 

OTS is an international consortium of 55 U S. and Central Amencan institu 
dons. The Execuhve Director is based in the North Amencan Office at Duke 
University, Durham. North Carolina, USA The majonty of the programmatic 
activities take place at three field stations in Costa Rx:;a. 

Application review will bemn May 15, 1995 for the position which will start 
July 1, 1995. ^nd r6sum6, letter of interest, and names of five references to 
Dr. Gordon OrUne, Chair, OTS Search Committee. Dej^artment of 
Z^logy, Univerelty of Waahlngtoo, Seattle, WA 98195. 

Duke Uniuersity is on Equo/ Opportunity, 

Affimatiue Action Emphyer 



PROGRAM DIRECTOR/FACUm 
LEADERSHIP AND CHANGE PROGRAMS 
DIVISION OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 

The School of Continuing Studies Is comprised of three academic 
divisions: Business and Management, Education, ar>d Liberal 
Arts. Each year, credit arxi norv-credit offerings from these 
divisions serve thousarxJs of adults who study part-time at Hve 
ma|or centers in the growing Washingtorv-Baltimore region 
The Division of Business and Management offers part-time 
degree programs to adults who seek career advarycement through 
(1) a general Master of Science in Business degree with 
concentrations in the areas of marketing, Information technology, 
finance, Intematkxial business, and management; (2) special 
masters degree programs In (a) Information and 
Telecommunication Systems, (b) Marketing (c) Real Estate, and 
(d) Applied Behavioral Science; and (3) a Bachelor of Science 
d^ree in Business. The Division enrolls over 5,000 students 
annually, and is the only unit of Hopkins to grant business 
degrees. 

The School seeks a full-time program director and faculty member 
to design and manage degree programs in the area of behavioral 
management, Including (1) Leadership Development for Minority 
Managers, (2) Fellows In Change Management, and (3) Women 
Leaders, arid Change. Teaching and applied research activities 
are essential components of the position. 

The successful candidate will work with Washlngton-Baltimore 
organizations, nonprofits, minority and women's groups, and 
professional associations; establish advisory boards; and guide 
faculty (primarily part-time) in the design of market responsive, 
quality credit and certiricate programs. 

The position calls for a creative, entrepreneurial Individual who 
Wfks well in a dynamic, flexible environment S/he should have 
an earned doctorate; leaching, and cunicukjm design skills 
corporate and/or 'real worW" experience; demonstrated leadership 
in management and strategic planning; minority/diversity 
programming abilities; and the capacity to work w^ with University 
faculty and external organizations 

Academic rank Is open. Salary is competitive Excellent benefits 
include life arxJ health Insurance and tuition plans for employee 
spouse, and deperxient children. The p^ion is available 
immediately. Please respond v^h resume and cover letter by 
May 19, 1995. Send to; 

Dr. Jo Ell^n Gray, Johns Hopkins Unrversrty 
Division of Business and Managem^, One Charles Plaza 
Baltimore, MaryUnd 21201-3933 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF CONTINUING STUDIES 

Johns Hopkins University It tn AfTinnative Action, Equal Opportunity 
Employer and actlvaly tneouragot Inleretl from mlnootiet and *vx>man 
Tha School of Continuing Studies vekiet t bigh-pefforming and incluaivo 
acadamic and work environment 
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ART: Chair 
Lamar University 
Beaumont, Texas 

Department with 8 full-time faculty, 7 part-time. Beginning 
August 15, 1995. Tenure track. Degrees offered: 8. F.A. 
degree in studio, graphic design and art education and 
Master of Art in Visual Art and Graphic Design, Applicants 
should have terminal degree, record of effective teaching, 
professional growtfi In scholarly or creative activity, and 
administrative experience. Rank and salary competitive 
and commensurate with experience and qualifications. 
Applicants must be received before May 10, 1995. Send 
resume, letter of intent addressing philosophy of 
administration for a department of art. ana names of four 
individuals qualified to write lettsrs of recoinmendation to 
Office of Human Resources, 

Box 11 127, 

Lamar University, 

Beaumont, Texas 77710. 

AA. ADA. EOe. WMA. 



UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

A position is available in the Denariment of Operative Dentistry for 
a lenure-trac'*. faculty memocr with research credentials. 
Responsibilities will include the pursuit of individual research, the 
development of joint research activities with other faculty memters 
and eventually with graduate students, and appropriate teachirig. 
Candidates should have demonstrated a willingness and an ability 
to foster research interaction'^ among clinicians and to act as a 
research mentor. The applicant should have a PhD. degree. 
AD.D.S./D.M.D. degree from an ADA accredited dental school and 
license to practice dentistry in a sUte is preferred. Candidates must 
have research interests in an a^ea related to operative dentistry, e.g, 
caries progression and/cr risk assessment, epiderniology, diagnosis, 
outcomes assessment, decision analysis, restorative procedures, or 
materials science. Candidates should also have demonstrated an 
ability to attract extramural research funding, and be willing to 
actively assist in planning and implementing a new graduate 
program in Operative Dentistry. Salary and rank commensurate with 
qualifications of the individual. Send cun'iculum vitae to Dr, 
Linda Brinkley, Assistant Dean for Research, University of 
Florida College of Dentistry, Box 10Q405, Gainesville, FL 
32410-0405. The deadline for application is May 24, 1995. The 
University of Florida is an EEOfAA employer. The selection 
process will be conducted under the provisions of Florida’s 
“Government in the Sunshine” and Public Records laws. 



CARROLL COLLEGE 

Assistant Professor of 
Business Administration 

Tenure-track petition in the Department of Hconomics, Business 
Ad nu hist rat ion, and Accounting. The luocessful candidate will teach 
finance as well as other areas of business, including marketing. Courses 
include, but ore not limited to: Investnnents, Financial Management, 
Financial Policy, Entrepreneurship and SnuII Business, Industrial 
Marketing, and Marketing Research. The teaching load is six courses per 
year. The ideal candidate should have a irdnimum of an M.BA, degree, 
with f Ph D. prefcr.ed, and a demonstrated excellence in teaching. Salary 
iS competitive and commensurate with qualifications. Review of 
applications has begun and will continue until the position is filled. 

Founded in 1846, CairoU College is located in Waukesha, approximately IS 
miles west of Milwaukee and 60 miles east of Madison. The College 
serves 1400 full-time and 825 part-time students. Wisconsin's oldest 
college, Carroll has a long tradition of international and interdisciplinary 
studies. Candidatw should demonstrate a willingness to partidpale in 
the interdisciplinary and other all-coliege programs. 

The position begins Fall, 1995. Minority candidates are encouraged to 
apply. Candidates should submit s letter of applicaticn, a curriculum 
vitae, and the na»nes, addresses, and phone numbers of three reference-., to: 
Robert C. Black 

Vice P;x-sident for Academic Affairs 
and Dean of the Faculty 
Carroll College 
100 N. East Avenue 
Waukesha, WI 531 66 

Eqwii OpportunilylAffimtatitfe Aciiof} employer 



University Faculty Position: 
University of Wisconsin-Whitewate” 

Special Education full time, tenure-track beginning August 21, 
1995. Earned doctorate preferred but lesser credentials wiU be 
considered. Candidate must have mild learning and behavioral 
disorders emphasis with minimum of 3 yeare direct service to 
individuals with mild disabilities. Experence in higher education 
teaching, advising, and supervision highly desirable. 
Responsibilities include teaching and supervision in LD and EBD 
emphasis, advising students and participation in grant wiiting, 
research and service activities. Rank/salary dependent upon 
ualifications and experience. Application Deadline: May 16, 
995, Submit letter of application, vita, transcripts and 3 current 
letter? of reference to: Dr. George S. Mischio, Chair, Search and 
Screen Committee, Department of Special Education, University 
of Wisconsin- Whitewater, ViTiitewater, WI 53190-1790, 
UW’Whitewater is an AAlEEO employer 
seeking diversification of its faculty. 



FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE 
NOTICE OF VACANCIES 


POSITION: 


Two TcDure Trtck PocitioDs: Instructors 
of /AsslsUnt Professors Ir History 


EFFECTIVE DATE: 


AuguttlS. 1995 


RESFONSIBIUTIES: 


The primiry fund ion of these full-time 
positions will be to tesch both upper sod 
lower level courses in U.S. History 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Earned Doctorste or ABD in History. An 
Amencso Historisn - Gcuerslist u prefened 
Preference will be given X) spplicsnts wiuMe 
degrees emphasizes Recent Americs. 
Appslschis/W V . Colonial .Americs, The 
Early Republic, Guided Age to the Crest 
Crssh, Americsn Economic History. 
Scholarly writing is encours^ed. A second 
field of Africso, Asiso, Lstm Americaa or 
Europesn History will be considered. 


POSmON: 


Tenure Trsck Positions: Instructor of 
/Assistant Professor of Psychology 


EFFECTIVE DATE: 


August IS. 1995 


RESPONS31LIT1ES: 


The pnmary function of this position w to 
lesch t variety of lower, nud and upper 
level courses within srest of General 
Psychology, Community Mental Heslth. 
Human Development, Psychological 
Assetsment. Peisooaliry a^ Learning theory, 
Psychopatholop', Delinquency, and Personal 
Adjustment. In addition, the individual will 
be required to serve as s fsculty advisor snd 
on divittoo snd college comrmttees. 


QUALinCATlONS: 


Esmed Doctorste or ABD in so area of 
Psychology. College level teaching and 
advising experieooe essentisl. Demoostrsted 
effecuveness in classroom instructioo snd 
commitment to reaching are central 
qualifications. Practical experience in the 
areas of assessment snd intervention 
techniques are desirable along with sn 
emphasis on persooaliry theory and learning 
strategies. 




For alt podttons: 


SAURY: 


Commensurate with experience 

qualificsucns 


APPLICATION 

PROCEDURE: 


Interested spplicsnis should submit s letter 
of application, resume, official college 
transcripts. snd three letters of 
recommendation. luterviews by 

appointments only. All documenution must 
be seiu to: 

Dr. Ronald Pearse, Chairman 
division of Social Seicnets 
Fairmont .State College 
Fairmont WV 24554 


CLOSING DATE; 


May IS. 1995 


Fairmont State CoUeg* 


is nn Sgunl OppertmnUyf Affirmative AetUn lankntion 


j MlNOfUTIES A FBMA IMS ARE FJ<iCOVRAOED TO APPLY 
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Trust: The Key Element in 
Your Career Advancement 

You can be smart, you can be effective, you can 
build new programs and new buildings— but if you 
can't be trusted, your career is dead in the water. 

Although trust has a lot to do ivith shared values, 
shared goals and shared perceptions, the bottom line 
is a confidence in another person's honesty, integrity 
and reliability. 

It's also a matter of predictability, having faith 
that another will speak and act as you expect. 

Leadership development doesn't often mention 
trust, because if s easier to define in its absence than 
in its presence. And it's easy to destroy and virtually 
impossible to rebuild once it's gone. 

Linda A. Hill, associate professor at Harvard 
Business School, says "Trust is a functi^^n of how an 
individual perceives a manager in three areas: 

• Competence. Does she know the right thing to do? 

• Character. Docs she want to do the right thing? 

• Influence. Can she get it done?" 

Hill says that the more people trust you, the less 
often they'll require you to prove that you'll actually 
deliver what you've promised. 

On the other hand, psychological studies repeat- 
edly show that intermittent reinforcement is the most 
difficult response to extinguish. A little reinforcement 
now and then makes it difficult to entirely close the 
door on trusting someone. 

For example, some might describe a colleague in 
administrative services as a flake. Meet at lunch, and 
her wisdom and understanding of sensitive situa- 
tions are apparent. She's fun, a great person to 
bounce ideas off, get another viewpoint, reinforce 
that your perceptions can't be far from reality. 

All of those attributes make you really want to 
trust her, but you've been burned too many times by 
broken promises, missed deadlines, incomplete 
reports and innuendoes to make that mistake again. 

Say there's a movement afoot on campus to 
combine the offices of admission and financial aid. 
The heads of both offices are competent, well-liked, 
experienced and likely to do a good job heading a 
combined office. 

Who to choose? 



Chances are, trust will be one of tlie unspoken 
variables in the decision. 

How To Win Trust 

The suggestions below are loosely adapted from 
communications briefings, November 1993. 

• Represent others' interests as well as your 
own. People expect you, as a leader, to have your own 
wants, but they need to know how your agenda 
meshes with that of the group. 

If you are in a position of power and you con- 
stantly deny doing things that would achieve your 
own wants, you b^ome a servant to the whims of 
others instead of a leader. 

• Gather information from others before 
making decisions. Demonstrate that you are solicit- 
ing and considering their input and weighing the 
various options with sensitivity and logic. 

You don't have to do what they want, just 
consider it carefully and bo ready to justify your 
decision in your own mind. 

• Focus on the issues and ignore the egos. 
Sometimes it hurts to make a decision that you know 
will benefit a smug competitor who will declare 
"victory." Think about the long-term benefits to the 
campus rather than who will "win." 

• Support other's decisions. When they make a 
mistake, quick and clear follow-up can create a 
learning situation rather than an embarrassment. 

• Share information that can improve your 
unit's performance, rather than hiding it to make 
yourself indispensable. 

• Admit your weakitesses. Chances are, they 
already know them. 

• Communicate yo\xi fears and concerns, to 
head off problems and look for innovative solutions. 

• When you disagree with someone, say so, 
rather than stabbing them in the back later on. 

• Communicate bad news that affects others 
before the grapevine beats you to it and erodes your 
credibility. 

• When you make a mistake, fess up, and move 
on. Don't dwell on it, but accept blame and learn 
from it. It's more acceptable to be a human who 
occasionally makes mistakes than a know-it-all who 
has to be right all the time. 

Trust is much more than not getting caught with 
your hand in the cookie jar. It's conducting yourself 
so that nobody would believe you ever had your 
hand there to begin with. ^ 

MDW 
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"’Women represent an untapped, latent pool of talent" 

Leaders Must Take Risks to Assure School's Survival 



Risk taking: The ability to hke calculated leaps 
forward to move an organization si^ccessfidly into the 
future. Tied to change and innovation, risk taking does not 
mean being too far ahead of other stakeholders (such as the 
board, staff, legislature, public), being off~the~zvall or 
overestunating revenues, unless loss leads to long-term 
benefit for the organization. The risk must have a strong 
ben^tfor the institution. 

Risk takers must think, plan and use intuitive insight, 
carefully calculate the odds of success, and the doxunsides, 
xvhether they are being pioneers or jumping in on the end 
of a trend. They must be smart like a fox. 

~ Robert A. Gordon, President, Humber College of 

Applied Arts and Technology, Ontario, Canada 

With change coming at an accelerating pace, 
today colleges and universities are in a major fight for 
survival, and those that don't take chances and adapt 
will suffer the consequences. 

Presidents of community colleges discussed "The 
CEO as Risk Taker" at the American Association of 
Community Colleges annual conference in April in 
Minneapolis. 

"We still live in a male-dominated world, in 
which women who rise to the top must be better than 
men," says Robert A. "Squee" Gordon, President of 
Humber College of Applied Arts and Technology, 
Ontario, Canada. 

"Women have the qualities that bring out the best 
in people," he said, so are more suitable to lead the 
organizations that succeed into the future. He lists 
sensitivity, compassion, listening skills and under- 
standing human behavior as strengths that tradition- 
ally women have brought to leadership. 

Successful leaders will be those who understand 
organizational behavior, knowing where to go and 
how to get the people tc rollow them without de- 
stroying the organization in the process, he said. 

'^omen CEOs have taken a risk to enter the 
male domain," noted a woman president in the 
audience. "Vfe bring a different style that tends to stir 
things up, and to encourage others to step forward." 

Culture of Risk Taking 

To succeed, Gordon said the organization's 



culture must set the stage for risk taking by embrac- 
ing a new set of values. It requires that: 

• The board buys into the concept of risk 
taking. "Boards get the presidents they deserve. 
Presidents often reflect the board's own values and 
security," Gordon said. "Boards need to stay out of 
the kitchen and let the president run things," then 
evaluate the results. 

• The school's mission, vision and values must 
reflect the current reality. Should you add on every 
new trendy activity? Are you prepared for the new 
technology that' s forcing a shift from standard 
classrooms to electronic delivery? Will the tax base 
continue its suppx>rt? 

• The CEO must support innovation and risk 
taking. "You have to internalize and live it," he said. 
He asked the CEOs: "Do you reward and encourage 
people to try new things and learn from failure? Do 
you hire those who reflect controversy, dynamism 
and change, as opposed to comfort? Do you empower 
people and give them responsibility, even though the 
ultimate accountability rests with you?" 

• New structures must encourage risk taking. 
They need to attack the status quo, bre'^.k down 
fifedoms, train the trainers on new methods, deviate 
from the traditional hierarchy to have people match 
rather than have a job match, and accept that the CEO 
will be there for the long haul, knowing that change 
takes commitment and perserverance. 

"The president who is only in for a cup of tea is 
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not looking out for the best interests of the college/' 
he said. 

The New Leader 

Given new requirements, today's CEO needs 
different attributes from yesterday's, Gordon said. 

"It's a bit of a fine line. The faculty want one of 
their own, whom they can resp>ect. The trustees want 
someone who can manage, and not get in over their 
heads. And these days, not everybody wants to be 
president," he said. 

Today's CEO needs to be comfortable and 
experienced with the private sector, multi-culturalism 
and international activity. 

Academically, CEOs have traditionally risen from 
the ranks, but the trend now is moving away from 
selecting scholars as leaders and toward those with 
degrees in educational management. 

Although "the faculty usually is not too excited 
about hiring a bean-coumer" to manage the school as 
CEO, "we may have to be prepared to take in people 
from other fields," Gordon said, including the private 
sector. The qualities CEOs need as risk takers are 
more important than their disciplines: 

• Al^ve all, top leaders must want to do some- 
thing, rather than be something. He quoted from Time 
magazine: 'Those who want to be something are the 
media stars of our age, the prettiest and the trickiest, 
but r^al leaders must distinguish between the essen- 
tial and the irrelevant." 

• Leaders need a solid track record of accom- 
plishment, not just skills at interviewing. 

• They also need insight and foresight, the ability 
to be articulate at times and silent at other times, and 
their rhetoric must possess a clearer quality of 
thought. 

• A vision of where they want to go, in the 
broadest sense, must be internalized, because the staff 
won't feel the pressure to internalize it if the leader 
doesn't. 

• To get a broad perspective, they need to travel 
and read widely and surround themselves with 
varying viewpoints, as well as loyal disciples who 
can carry out their vision. They have to get comfort- 
able with a world view. 

• CEOs must exude confidence in the face of 
opposition, even when they're not confident at all, 
having the strength and courage to decide. 

Gordon refers to consulting and seeking consen- 
sus, but not totally relying on input from everyone 
and everywhere, which he says "can only lead to 
watered-down decision making." Former British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, nicknamed The 
Iron Lady, once said, "I am not a consensus politician, 

I am a conviction politician." 

Gordon says the trick is to convince followers to 
accept the vision and never waver from its principles. 
"Although CEOs should favor diversity, and tolerate 
failure and weakness in others while listening 
carefully and respecting their views, CEOs must 
utimately make their own decisions, based on their 
own intuition and conviction." 0 




President Gordon's Strategies for Success 

From 13 years as president, he lists these tips: 

• You get what you deserve, so trustees must carefully 
choose and nurture their CEOs. 

• Hire and mentor new blood when possible, looking for 
expertise in expanding areas: electronic delivery systems, adult 
education, multiculturalism, new curriculum content, experi- 
ence wun industry. 

• Empower staff, but encourage shared responsibility. 

The more a decision involves all the stakeholders, the more the 
players will buy into the risk and work like crazy to assure its 
success. 

• Have a workable, manageable agenda, without trying to 
be all things to all people. 

• Reinforce values over and over, particularly: initiative, 
risk taking, creativity and innovation, along with personal 
freedom and professional development. Demand excellence at 
what you do best, and be compassionate and caring for your 
people. 

• Know your environment. "Sp>end time getting to know 
the people and the political, financial and sodal variables that 
can affect long-term success," Gordon says. "Don't go to the 
wall on small issues." 

• Cover your flanks. No risks are worth taking if your 
flanks are exposed, so you must prepare in advance for the 
fallout from making the wrong moves. 

• Create a wise long term strategy, one that goes to 
strengths instead of weaknesses, links with critical partners 
when possible, and moves in an evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary sense to maintain institutional equilibrium. For 
example, few people have all four wisdom teeth removed at 
once. 

• Avoid complacency. Just as IBM got staid and compla- 
cent from being on top and now scrambles, you should not fear 
ruffling a few feathers. Use subtle techniques in institutional 
research to seek real information, not just puff up your school. 

• Walk the talk. If you expect to sell training, for example, 
your own professional development program should be 
exemplary, both for keeping f>eople up to date and for its 
symbolic value. 

• Establish recognition and reward systems to reinforce 
values, morale and motivation. Always encourage ideas, despite 
obstacles. Create opporhmities for positive solutions, for good 
things can percolate up. 

• Reach out. Sp>end time grooming and motivating new 
presidents, for your own and other schools. Help other schools 
succeed by sharing information, networking and referring others 
to their unique programs. 
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Process is Flawed, Boston Faculty Says 

Opposing not the product but the process, 78% of 
the 822 members of the Faculty Assembly who voted, 
supported a statement criticizing the future promotior 
of Wovost Jon Westling to president of Boston Univer- 
sity, to replace President John Silber. 

The university's Task Force on Continuity was 
assuring continuity when it recommended that the 
trustees avoid an open national search, which could 
bring in an outsider who may upset the status quo. Of 
the task force's 32 members, 20 are faculty. 

Although the group was not set up as a search 
committee, its recommendation sway^ trustees. 

Faculty members condemned the process for not 
considering input from independently elected faculty 
representatives. They hoped to change the the way 
future presidents are selected. 

In a letter urging faculty to vote against the state- 
ment opposing the process. President Silber called it 
"no more than an expression of petulance." 

School leaders note that organizational theory 
dictates an outside search ben there is financial 
trouble, lack of direction and no good internal candi- 
date. They felt this was not the case at BU. 

Disagreeing were at least 636 faculty members. 

Just Do It, Women Lacrosse Players Say 

Syracuse University planned to add a women's 
varsity soccer team next year and lacrosse in 1997. 

Not soon enough, say eight women students, seven 
from the lacrosse club team. They sued to have the club 
at varsity status immediately, not in two years. Their 
suit says the school failis to offer equal opportunities 
for women to participate in sports. It now offers 9 
women's sports and 11 men's. 

Retaliation Against Outspoken Faculty 
Hygienists Costs U of Iowa $214,000 

Most campus gender equity issues involve cutting 
sports, but a lawsuit at the University of Iowa cites 
eliminating an academic program. 

When the school deodeato close its dental hygiene 
department three years ago, all four faculty affected 
were women. They believed it was because they had 
been trying to boost hygienists' roles and responsibili- 
ties, which was seen as a threat by male deans at the 
College of Dentistry. 

The women were reassigned, got reduced pay 
increases, and endured other forms of retaliation. 

Three filed suit, and last month a federal jury 
decided the school did not discriminate against the 
women in closing their department, but it did retaliate 
against them when they protested. The jury awarded 
$214,000 for damages and back pay. 

Attorney Kelly McClelland, who represents the 
women, said he would appeal the case to the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, based on two issues: aispar- 
ate impact of the closure on women, and different 
treatment for women and men faculty. 

He cited a prior decision in which a University of 
Iowa woman naedical faculty member won a promotion 



and back pay, finding that the school had created a 
hostile environment. The judge refused to let the jury 
hear evidence of that case. 



StAYlNG,TUNED 



Subcommittee Hears of Title IX on Sports 

In what may be the greatest gender split since 
single-sex restrooms, ten ej^rts testified on the enforce- 
ment and consequences of Title IX, the part of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 outlawing gender bias 
in schools receiving federal funds. 

No surprises enlivened the May 9 hearing by the 
U.S. House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 
Training and Lifelong Learning. 

Nobody opposed gender equity or really wanted to 
reduce the numrer of men's teams. The dilemma was 
how best to achieve equity. 

Coaches of football and other men's teams lined up 
in favor of exempting football from calculations o<^ costs 
and student participants, and opposing cutting men's 
teams to reach gender equity. 

Christine H.B. Grant, University of Iowa women's 
athletics director, said the real problem was outrageous 
expenses for football and basketball. Savings there could 
help many schools reach gender equity without sacrific- 
ing teams, she said, suggested appointing a cost-contain- 
ment committee, an idea some other coaches backed. 

What's next? Nothing, if the subcommittee supports 
the current enforcement and interpretation of Title IX by 
the U.S. Education Department's Office of Civil Rights. 

More talking, and possible "legislative remedies" if 
members of the subcommittee feel that Title IX is being 
misinterpreted- after 23 years of ignoring it altogether. 

"The hearing was called primarily b^ause some 
people are concerned that men are losing opportunities. 
But what about the women who never have had an 
opportunity?" Grant asked. 

Converse College to Set Up Program 
to Help The Citadel Keep Out Women 

Following the example of Mary Baldwin College, 
which established a quasi-military women's leadership 
program to allow Virginia Military Institute to remain 
all-male, trustees at Converse College SC agreed to do 
the same for The Citadel. 

Trustees at the private women's college agreed in 
May to set up a women's program, financed mainly by 
the stale of South Carolina. Converse will receive $2 
million in start-up funds and $1,4 million for per capita 
tuition, plus private funds totaling $3 million. 

A federal court ruled in April that The Citadel must 
offer an alternative by Au^st or be ready to admit 
Shannon Faulkner as a cadet this fall. 

Minnesota Ex-Coach Settles for $300,000 

Stephanie Schleuder, former University of Minne- 
sota women's volleyball coach who lost her job after 
daring to ask for parity with coaches of men's teams, 
settled her lawsuit for $300,000. 

With a record of 273-1 W over 13 years, she was 
earning $50,000, less than assistant football coaches. 

A state court refused in February to allow the school 
to hire a replacement for Schleuder, 
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.PROFILE 



Judy Vickrey, Vice President for Finance and Administration 
Central Missouri State University, Warrensburg MO 




'You'll never he happy in an institution 
where you aren't comfortable,' 



Judy Vickrey describes her career in higher 
education as "charmed." Having started as a coun- 
selor in a campus residence hall, she finds herself 15 
years later vice president for finance and administra- 
tion at Central Missouri State University. 

Although she planned to stay in student affairs, 
she "just ended up" in finance because that was 
where Missouri's Coordinating Board for Higher 
Education needed extra hands when she interned 
there in 1977. She continues to enjoy it at age 52 as 
challenging, flexible and full of variety. 

Mentor to Many 

Labeling her career as "charmed" may be her way 
to avoid tooting her own horn. In an interview, 

Vickrey comes across as proud of what she's accom- 
plished, but never boastful. Asked about her role as 
mentor to other women in higher education, for 
example, she acknowledges that she's happy to give 
advice. Others are more emphatic. 

"If it weren't for Judy Vickrey, the women in 
Missouri would be in a 
sorry state," says Kathy 
Easter, assistant provost at 
Central Missouri State. 

Vickrey's response? 

She's just doing what a 
mentor did for her. 

It happened after 
Vickrey had earned a BS in history, and a Master of 
Education at the University of Missouri-Columbia in 
counseling, and was a residence hall counselor. In a 
hall one day, the president's executive assistant 
stopped her and asked, "When are you going to get 
your doctorate?" Vickrey told her that it was not 
necessarily in her plans. "You don't have a choice," 
the woman said. 

"That was an important intervention by another 
professional," says Vickrey, who took that advice and 
got a PhD from the University of Missouri-Columbia 
in higher and adult education in 1978. 

First One's the Charm 

Now, it's Vickrey's turn to be the mentor. In the 
course of a conversation, she laments that young 
professionals sometimes forget how important their 
first and second jobs can be. "I keep reminding them 
that they will get their next job based on how well 
they do at those first jobs," says Vickrey. 

She stresses that women should look for institu- 
tions that are a good match: "You'll never be happy in 
an institution where you aren't comfortable. You need 
one that matches you philosophically and attracts the 
kinds of students you want to work with." 

While jobs are highly competitive, she tells 



students to stay honest about what they like to do, 
and what they don't enjoy. 

Advising younger colleagues, who have been at 
their current position for some time and are looking 
for a change, is a bit tougher. "For young people, 
there really aren't clear paths any more," says 
Vickrey. Mobility, often a tough choice for women, is 
a key in today's market. She tells them to look at their 
resume for what is missing, and returns to the advice 
from her mentor 20 years ago: Consider further 
degrees, be it a CPA or MBA or whatever might help. 

"Anytime a job is advertised, committees are 
looking at every resume in terms of reasons they can 
eliminate you," says Vickrey. "It's important that it 
shows education, experience and a willingness to try 
different things and to move. ' 

Keep Laughing 

Although Vickrey looks pretty serious in her 
official photo, she's known to smile quite a bit follow- 
ing her own advice: Develop a good sense of humor. 

"I encourage young 
professionals to take the 
work they do very 
seriously, but not to take 
themselves seriously," 
advises Vickrey. She has 
a hard time with "tirc'- 
some" people who 

believe that if they do the smallest ^ing wrong, the 
whole institution will fold up. 

And she uses her sense of humor creatively. She 
says it makes her less susceptible to "people who like 
you better for your px)sition." And because she's not 
so self-consumed, she's able to reward staff by giving 
them credit for their ideas, rather than taking it 
herself: 

"It's very comfortable for me to say in a meeting, 
'This idea came from so and so,' instead of pretending 
I dreamed it up." 

She says humor also helps her to get through 
what ends up being one of the toughest challenges of 
her job: responding to the needs of a diverse campus 
community, even the small needs. 

For example, as she walks across a campus 
known for its physical beautj , uic first three people 
she passes may comment on how nice the flowers and 
lawns look. Then the next may ask, "Why are wc 
planting flowers and mowing so often? If we didn't 
spend for this, I could have a larger office," she 
recounts. 

The Interim Risk 

Her sense of humor may have helped her to 
survive one of academia's toughest challenges- 



Several times in my career I've made the 
decision to take a job where it would appear I was 
taking a step back in salary and responsibility, in 
order to get in a position to move forward, 

“Judy Vickrey 
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serving in an interim position. She's done it not 
once, but three times. 

"Several times in my career I've made the 
decision to take a job where it would appear I was 
taking a step back in salary and responsibility, in 
order to get in a position to move forward." 

Did she worry? "You betcha I did," stresses 
Vickrey. But it's paid off. 

One step backward was from her post as 
coordinator of budget development and planning 
sep/ices at the University of Missouri, to land a 
spot on the Coordinating Board for liigher Educa- 
tion as an assistant commissioner. 

After three years on the Coordinating Board, 
she became associate commissioner of finance, then 
interim commissioner, the chief adnriinistrator for 
the Missouri Department of Higher Education. 

"I knew that depending on who was selected 
as the new commissioner, 1 may not have a job," 
recalls Vickrey, who left when the new commis- 
sioner and she "weren't in sync." 

So she took yet another risk: coming to Mis- 
souri Central, again in an interim post, with no 
promise of anything permanent. It was the biggest 
risk she'd taken, but she did it to get what she 
needed. 

"1 was willing to take that risk because I 
needed campus experience," says Vickrey. "I knew 
I'd get the skill''.." For her first tzvo years at Central, 
she held that position on an interim basis. 

"Acting President" 

Just one year after her job at Central became 
permanent, she moved into the president's chair on 
an "acting" basis while he took a leave of absence. 
She knew he would return, and was happy to 
relinquish the presidency when he did, but the five 
months gave her some great insights. 

"It was a tremendous benefit to see the campus 
from that point of view," says Vickrey. "As a vice- 
president you don't really see the campus in its 
totality. But the thing it crystallized in my mind, is 
that given the very pubic demands of president, it 
is not any way that I want to spend my life." 

Fuhure of the Academy 

Vickrey predicts that in the next few years, the 
world of academia will undergo the most dramatic 
changes it has ever seen, in staff and administrative 
areas. Her expertise in finance is likely to be called 
upon, and she's planning to help guide Central 
Missouri State through what could be some rocky 
financial waters. 

"Financing higher education remains challeng- 
ing," says Vickrey. "We're about maxed out in 
terms of our ability to pass cost along to the 
student, and we have a system that doesn't lend 
itself neatly and cleanly to the kinds of things that 
go on in corporate America." 

But she plans to leave that challenge behind 
when she hits 60, to pursue volunteer work that is 
near to her heart. Bom, reared, educated and 
having become a top education leader in Missoun, 
Vickrey doesn't plan on leaving her home. 

"V\^e have these accents," she drawls with a 
laugh. "No one else will hire me." ^ 



Underwear Exhibit Brochure Spooks 
Trustees, Last Straw for President 

In a move that stunned the campus, Ofelia Garcia 
suddenly resigned last naonth after four years as presi- 
dent of Rosemont College, a small. Catholic women's 
college in Pennsylvania. 

At issue was a continuing disagreement with 4 of 36 
members of the board of trustees, culminating with their 
outrage over a brochure describing an upcoming exhibit 
reflecting on the cultural implications of women's 
underwear. 

"Other cultures have bound women's feet," says 
Garcia, whose field is the visual arts. "Our culture has 
bound women's torsos," to the detriment of their heahh 
and mobility. The faculty-led exhibit concerns cultural 
ideals linking beauty and restraint. 

"An educational institution is one place we should be 
able to discuss issues we disagree about," Garcia says, 
but a few trustees dismissed the idea of the exhibit as 
"tasteless and inappropriate, terms they would just as 
easily apply to me." 

Garcia refused to cancel the exhibit, saying, "I don't 
cancel speakers and I don't cancel exhibits." The exhibit 
ran. She referred to four years ago, when she invited a 
pro-choice speaker for commencement."All hell broke 
loose," she recalls. "They have a capacity for rancor that 
is extraordinary." 

A Question of Fit 

Garcia came to Rosemont from the presidency of the 
Atlanta College of Art. Calling Rosemont "the most 
conservative Catholic diocese in the country," she had 
attended a convent, but, "I had expected that Rosemont, 
20 years later, would be different." In some ways, the 
school is "caught in an image of itself in another time." 

She said the board recognized the need for change, 
but they disagreed over particular changes. 

"The pace of change I thought necessary was too fast 
for some," she said. "I am Cuban. I grew up in a revolu- 
tion, so I have a sense of urgency. I won't move at the 
pace of the slowest." 

Another factor was her not being one of the gang. "I 
am neither Irish nor Italian," she says. "I know for sure 
that someone who is one or the other would not have 
had the trouble I've had." 

A third factor was her style. "I am not well-equipped 
in the land of euphemism," she says. She could see that 
they were in for "another round of nastiness," and she 
was "exhausted and had reached the point of diminish- 
ing returns." 

"I became radioactive," and whatever she became 
associated with caused controversy. 

Her future? 

At age 54, "I'm not sure whether I have the death 
wish to seek a third presidency," she says, "or whether I 
have carried the banner long enough." 

Garcia observed that the mortality rate for women 
presidents is higher than that for men. 

"They really assume that we are just nice people 
when they hire us," she explains, and then are surprised 
when women actually want to make changes for the 
good of the institution. As one educational leader said: 
"They want you to change everything, but disturb no 
one." 
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•IN HER’ OWN WORDS 



Walking the Walk 



in Feminist Studies 



Ed. note: This anonymous subscriber's cautionary tale 
reminds administrators and faculty alike that their custom- 
ers are their judges. Although some may see it as providing 
ammunition to potential detractors, its ideas can aid self- 
monitoring and help all women on campus. 

As I slid the office keys off their chrome ring, I 
felt a wave of relief. My two-year term as graduate 
assistant for the department of feminist studies had 
finally ended. It had changed my life. 

As an undergrad, I learned that the purpose of 
higher education was to expand the mind and em- 
brace societal diversity. It involves open-minded, 
egalitarian professors and administrators actively 
educating and mentoring students. 

Returning to grad school in 1993 as an adult, I 
knew nothing of feminist issues, sexual harassment, 
academe or the glass ceiling. Fortysome years of living 
in a male-dominated society had taught me that 
feminism was merely an 
att^'ntion-getting platform 
for radical, bra-buming 
liberals. 

Then I reported for 
work in the feminist studies 
department. With stars in 
my eyes, I felt blessed to be 
joining a unified group of dedicated, caring, staunch 
supporters of women and loyal adherents to the 
imiversity feminist movement. With childlike faith, I 
fully embraced feminism as the answer to women's 
problems. 

I assumed that the women lived in unity and 
equality with their sisters on campus, whether staff, 
students or professors. By virtue of their exposure to 
eJucation, they must possess greater knowledge and 
understanding in the pursuit of equality. 

Within two short years, I saw my ideals crumble 
under the strain of a very grim reality. Feminism 
wasn't the answer, and campus feminists were not 
prime examples of egalitarianism. I had been indoctri- 
nated into feminist ideology, only to see hypocrisy 
flourish in its ranks on my campus. 

I saw the ivy-covered walls from the inside, and 
the concave lens of narrow-mindedness diminished 
my view. I learned that unrest and jockeying for 
position characterized the campus movement. 

In an effort to equalize economic status between 
genders, a new strain of discrimination had evolved: 
bias against women, by women. 

A Caste System 

As my liberal studies training continued, 1 was 
shocked to discover a caste system operating on 
campus. Chasms-deep, deep crevio^s-separated 



administrators, professors and students. Bridging the 
gaps was like walking a tightrope woven of cotton 
candy. 

The administrators were no longer limited to the 
"good old boys" -"great old girls" had joined their 
ranks, clinging together in an exclusive, cohesive 
clique. Distrusted by students, these residents of the 
"carpet corridor" sought only to protect their jobs and 
the university's reputation. Claiming to represent the 
students but alienating them with arrogant attitudes 
and tricky political tap-dancing, the bold power- 
people called the shots. 

Tenu:?d Harassment 

On my campus, most students view affirmative 
action with suspicion and disdain. Charged with 
mediating sexual harassment claims, the office is 
associated with the upper echelon of academic politics. 
Students feel they can't trust the very persons ap- 
pointed to represent them, as they endure sexual 

harassment by tenured profes- 
sors. 

Not until I was sexually 
harassed during my assistant- 
ship did I realize what women 
have been up against. I experi- 
enced the shame, guilt and 
confusion, and the accompany- 
ing weak, rubbery-legged feeling that characterizes 
such victimization, along with the blind faith that it 
would go away if I ignored it. I learned that the word 
"tenure" paralyzes; students believe that reporting 
incidents is useless when perpetrators have tenure. 

I discovered that victims believe that reporting 
sexual harassment would jeopardize their position as 
students. It's not about passion, but power and 
control. On campus, it's about grades and academic 
standing, fear of reprisals in the form of lower grades 
and being branded a trouble-maker. 

Filing a complaint, either formal or informal, is a 
no-win procedure in a system designed to keep things 
quiet and prevent damaging a perpetrator's, and 
hence the department or school's, reputation. Some 
students would rather drop out of the university than 
charge a professor with sexual harassment, which 
perpetuates the problem. 

A great disparity exists between administrators' 
pleas for victims to come forward and the often 
accusatory treatment given the victim. I had no 
intention of falling prey to political maneuvers, 
considering my state of mind after enduring the shock 
of being sexually harassed: J missed work, cut classes, 
couldn't eat or sleep or con entratc on my course 
work, failed exams, became pr’";noid and suffered 
from panic attacks and depression. 



Some of the xoomen ivho extol the virtues of 
affirmative action and gender equity peer 
doivn educated noses at female students, 
perceiving them as 'lower' in rank. 
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I concluded that some of the most verbal proponents of 
campus feminism don't "walk the v/alk" as much as they "talk 
the talk." While professing equity and justice and complaining 
aboui gender discrimination, they act in ways that are counter- 
productive. 

Some of the women who extol the virtues of affirmative 
action and gender equity peer down educated noses at female 
students, perceiving them as lower' in rank. These elitists travel 
campus corridors, radiating an air of feminist superiority, while 
refusing to acknowledge other women's presence by a simple 
"hello." They discuss models of pedagogy, classroom climates, 
discrimination, feminist ideology, equality and meritocracy as 
smoothly as a huckster hawks his wares. 

What? Include Students? 

Along with many of my associates, I wondered why stu- 
dents weren't permitted to join the feminist studies' reading 
group that met once a month. At a committee meeting, I asked 
the question aloud. 

In disbelief, I heard the director explain that students "don't 
possess the level of sophistication necessary" for inclusion in the 
reading group's erudite discussions of feminist reading material. 
Another feminist faculty member bitterly opposed student 
participants because faculty wou.a have to "stop and explain" 
too many intellectual concepts. 

I soon discovered some of the brightest, most authentic 
feminists on campus among undergrads. Instead of perpetuat- 
ing their own self-centered agendas, these young women shared 
the goals of an inclusive women's movement. 

They were working for change at the grass lOOts level, 
arranging campus programs on pertinent issues such as date 
rape, sexual assault, healthy relationships and harassment. One 
young feminist single-handedly organized and facilitated a bus 
trip to Washington DC for the NOW rally. They formed a self- 
help group designed to empower women in the area of self- 
esteem. 

Ironically, these were the very same young feminists who 
had inquired about the feminist studies' reading group. They 
would have added so much genuine, fresh input to such a 
gathering. But their views are considered "unsophisticated" by 
the feminist elitists, who choose to surround themselves only 
with sameness: anyone wh<; doesn't think, act and talk the same 
is uneducated-and unequal. 

The elitists refuse to sec the enormous gains to be realized 
by opening the door to other women. Instead, their agenda 
dictate^ maintaining a "professional distance" at all time*' with 
students. 

In a way, my education has come full circle. Soon, I myself 
will be in a position to advise and mentor other young women. 
Irrevocably touched by the lofty ideals of feminism, I also have 
learned firsthand that often those very hands that applaud it are 
likely to slap its dissenters. 

I believe that feminism cannot succeed as a separatist 
movement; a house divided against itself eventually will fall. I 
believe that if the feminist movement on coMege campuses 
doesn't become more inclusive and less like an exclusive coun- 
try club of politically-correct members, women will regress in 
their fight for equality. 

We stand to lose an awful lot if our voices are muffled by 
other women, whether in academe or in the factory. If women 
don't view other women as equals, why work for equality at all? 






Need a New Challenge? 

Start a College 

Subscriber Kay Rhoads, profiled in the 
May 1993 issue of WIHE as executive dean 
of institutional planning at Pierce College in 
Tacoma WA, found her position being cut 
and interviews yielding no job offers. 

"I was tired of being the token minority 
interviewed," she said, referring to her 
gender and her Indian heritage. 

Then Puyallup tribal leaders approached 
her to set up a college for them in the 
Tacoma area, since students said the current 
arrangement didn't meet their educational 
needs. 

In July 1993, she met with tribal leaders, 
and worked out an agreement. "In the back 
of my mind, I always wanted to do some- 
thing like this," she says. "They were 
anxious to start, so we agreed to open in 
September." 

She found a suitable building and was 
set to move in when it was declared "unsafe 
for students." 

Only weeks before the planned Septem- 
ber 21 opening, they found another location. 
But the maintenance staff was busy with the 
tribe's K-12 school set-up, so Rhoads used 
her own muscle power to move the new 
college's equipment and furniture. 

Then the sheriff volunteered prisoner 
power, but reminded her, "You're respon 
sible for them." 

Clas.-x?s started on schedule with 33 
students. 

Describing the scene as "an accident 
waiting to happen," she got engineers to 
identify five non-load-bearing walls and 
arranged for their removal, between class 
quarters in December. 

When construction workers failed to 
show up for drywalling and taping, she 
again got help from prisoners, plus her own 
resources. 

In giving tours of the new Medicine 
Creek Tribal College, Rhoads likes to point 
out the rooms where the dry wall taping and 
pa nting isn't perfect. 'These are the rooms I 
started doing first. I got better as I went 
along," President Rhoads notes. 

Now enrolling 139 students and having 
won the battles for accreditation, she gets to 
interview for faculty and administrators 
whose outlook is compatible with the goals 
of Indian education. 

In the 1993 interview, Kay Rhoads noted 
that she wanted to be the president of a 
community college within three or four 
years. But she didn't plan on literally 
I building one from scratch, 
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Changing The Culture for Women in Science and Engineering 



Leslie A. Barber entered kindergarten in 1960. She 
earned a PhD in molecular biology in 1987. By 1990, 
she had quit as a research scientist. 

Why? To understand her experience, Barber 
studied women's progress in science and engineering 
from 1 960-1990, reporting in the March/ April 1995 
Journal of Higher Education. 

An Illusion of Equity? 

Being more visible, women in science seem better 
off today than they were 30 years ago. 

Social and demographic changes, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 prohibiting sex bias in education and 
employment, the women's movement, and Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972 outlawing sex bias 
in federally funded institutions, all opened doors for 
women. 

Along with social trends toward more flexible 
gender roles, millions in public and private funds 
contributed to seeking gender equity in the fields. 

Finding that women faced subtle bias in the 
classroom, and that they "discourage themselves," 
researchers found remedies in increased mentorship 
opportunities, curriculum revision, enrichment 
programs and career counseling workshops. 

The Reality 

Barber checked the progress of her graduate 
research group. All five men are now junior faculty 
members at respected 
research universities. Of the 
five women, three have left 
research altogether and the 
other two "languish in 
postdoctoral positions, 

...unable to settle on a next step." 

They had reproduced the old pattern; Berber 
wondered if that pattern had ever really changed. 

A May 1992, Nexo York Times article noted that 
despite women swelling the entry and middle r^nks of 
science since the 1960s, still only 5'10% of the members 
of the National Academy of Sciences are women, 
unchanged over the last 20 years. 

A May 1995, update notes only 6 of 60 new 
members were women. Academy President Bruce 
Alberts says, "If you're going to iX' successful in 
science, it helps a lot to have a wife." 

Confirmation of her analysis came in another 
Times article. It described women in science and 
engineenng as being in a "leaky pipe... with leaks at 
every joint along its span, ... that begins with a high- 
pressure surge of young women at the source ... and 
ends at the spigot with a trickle of women prominent 
enough to be deans or department heads at major 
universities or to win such honors as membership in 
the National Acaden-^y of Sciences." 

A Numbers Game 

In 1960, w'Oiiien made up just 38% of students 
receiving bachelor's degrees. By 1990, it was 53%. 

In 1960, women were one third as likely as men to 
earn bachelor's degrees in science or enginevring. By 
1976, they were two thirds as likely. 

But from 1976-1990, the increase stopped, well 
short of parity, with women still on the short end. 

At the doctoral level, few changes occurred. The 



peak percentage of women to pursue doctorates in the 
fields, 6.9%, was for the college class of 1962. By 1990, 
it had fallen to 5.5%. 

Despite more doctoral level women in science and 
engineering from 1968-1990, only seven women 
received doctorates for every ten men. 

Despite a five-fold increase in newly employed 
women scientists and engineers from 1970-1990, they 
still lag in salary and position level. 

In 1989, women scientists and engineers with 20 
years experience earned 85% compared to males. 

Wanted: A Plumber 

How to mend the leaky pipe? Barber believes 
more mentoring and curriculum revisions aren't 
enough. Feeling comfortable with science and with 
themselves as potential scientists won't solve the 
problem for women entering the world of science. 

The scientific world itself needs to change. Science 
still functions very much as a "boys only" world, 
according to Barber. Its culture "values independence, 
emotional toughness, objectivity, and the capacity for 
'purely' rational thought." 

Because the same qualities are identified by 
Western culture as masculine, boys are socialized to 
develop them, and so they have no trouble in entering 
and relating to the culture of science. 

For women, becoming scientists challenges and 
often attacks the very core of 
their identity. 

"To enter the prevailing 
culture of science, women 
must assimilate, leaving 
important parts of their 
identities behind," asserts Barber. 

Writer Vivian Gornick interviewed 100 women 
scientists who described their entry into the world of 
professional science as "a faint but continuous humili- 
ation that, like a low-grade infection, is cumulative in 
its power and disintegrating in its ultimate effect." 

Are its current cultural norms necessary to the 
pursuit of excellence in science and engineering? 

No, Barber asserts. More likely, their function is 
"to provide a comfortable, supportive and familiar 
environment" for those who have traditionally been 
scientists. Men, that is. 

5k>mc say that sticking to any single set of cultural 
norms stifles creativity. Increasing diversity would not 
only create an environment where women would 
prosper, it would also stimulate creativity in science 
and engineering overall. 

Equity for women in science is not just around the 
corner. But Berber suggests a new strate^. 

"If men can acknowledge and are allowed to 
mourn the loss of their comfortable, customized 
institution, they might be more accepting of the need 
for an environment that is more welcoming to their 
female colleagues. If women learn to strongly support 
one another, they will find ways to free themselves of 
existing constraints." 

Such a healthy, diverse workforce could open new 
reserves of energy and creativity where it is strongly 
needed, in science and engineering. 

DJ 
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If you're going to be successful in science, it 
helps a lot to have a zoife. 

-Bruce Alberts 




Business Students Cheat Most; 
Ethics of Future CEOs at Risk 

Among students surveyed at 31 
of the nation's top schools, most 
report cheating at least once, and 
business students led the way. 

Women, and those attending 
schools with honor codes, were less 
likely to cheat. 

These results caused research- 
ers Donald L. McCabe of Rutgers NJ 
and Linda Kelbe Trevino of Penn- 
sylvania State University to ques- 
tion the ethical behavior of the next 
generation's corporate leaders. 

The 31 schools surveyed were 
ones that produced 19% of the 
CEOs of nation's top 1000 firms, as 
reported in Business Week in 1991. 

Of the r^'spondents, the average 
age was 21.2, 88% were seniors and 
62% were women. Five schools in 
the sample were women's colleges. 

In the survey, 6,096 seniors and 
juniors reported on their roles in 
twelve specific forms of cheating, 
six on exams and tests and six on 
major written assignments. 

The majority of students (67%) 
admitted to at least one incident of 
cheating, with 38% called "active 
cheaters" admitting to at least three 
incidents, including 15% on tests. 

Of the business majors, 87% 
reported cheating, compared to 72% 
of engineering/science majors and 
64% humanities majors and 67% 
other majors. 

Cheating "correlates with a 
bottom-line mentality," resea’ chers 
said. Business students rationalized 
that they had to cheat because 
others did, to remain competitive to 
get into the top MBA programs. 

Students reported that the most 
important factor in whether or not 
they cheated were the norms on 
campus. If they believed that others 
cheated, they were more likely to 
follow suit. 

The biggest deterrents to 
cheating by business students were 
their chances of getting caught, and 
the severity of the penalties. 

Business faculty contribute to 
student's cheating by not demand- 
ing adherence to the rules. 

Only 50% of faculty said that they 



would report a student they had 
observed cheating. Likewise, only 
61% of business faculty said they 
had actually observed cheating in 
their classes, compared to 73% in 
engineering /science and 77% in the 
humanities. 

Not reporting it sends a clear 
message to students that it' s OK. 

Researchers called for faculty to 
"model appropriate and ethical 
behavior" to the students, because 
not to do so reinforces students' 
skepticism toward business. 

- Journal of Management Education, May 
1995. 

Sexist Men Less Likely To 
Support Affirmative Action 

In a study of what factors 
motivate men to support affirma- 
tive action, inherent sexism and 
perceived fairness of the program 
influenced 227 male managers. 

Both studies invoived French- 
speaking male managers and 
professionals, as suggested by 
students attending the University of 
Ottawa in Canada. 

In the first study, 96 male 
managers got one of three versions 
of affirmative action programs to 
help women in blue-collar jobs. The 
managers averaged 41 years old 
with 20 years in the workforce. 

The first condition mentioned 
an under representation of women, 
the second gave percentages of men 
and women and emphasized the 
women's disadvantage, and the 
third emphasized the merit selec- 
tion processes based on evaluations 
and tests, not just sex. 

Two scales measured the 
manager's tH.'liefs. A sexism scale 
described their responses to state- 
ments such as, "Women will make 
more progress by being patient and 
not pushing too hard." A second 
scale indicated their siipport for the 
hypothetical affirmative action 
program, and how fair they per- 
ceived it to lx\ 

This study found the men's 
support for the program varied 
directly with how sexist their 
attitudes were, regardless of the 
type of information given. 
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But the degree to which they 
considered the program to be fair 
varied directly with information. 
Those who got the third condition 
emphasizing merit scored the 
program best in fairness, while the 
second condition with more 
statistics on sex distribution 
scored slightly better than the 
control situation with little infor- 
mation. 

Researchers concluded that 
"...the influence of prejudice is not 
so overwhelming that sexism 
contaminates evaluations of 
fairness." But, presenting affirma- 
tive action as a merit system does 
not necessarily result in especially 
strong support for it. 

The second study of 131 
French-speaking managers 
differed from the first in that 
subjects were older and more 
experienced, with an average age 
of 43.5 and 23 years experience, 
and the affirmative action pro- 
gram targeted jobs similar to those 
held by the participants, manage- 
rial and professional posts. 

This time, information condi- 
tions stressed: the importance of 
merit, merit and the selection 
process, or merit and numerical 
objectives in hiring. 

Again, those higher in sexism 
scores gave less support to the 
program and rated it lower on 
fairness. 

Concluding that resistance to 
affirmative action is at least 
partially motivated by sexism, 
researchers said "...when explana- 
tions do not fall on deaf ears, they 
have a potential for shaping 
attitudes." 

They speculated that "... 
opposition to affirmative action 
may bo one currently acceptable 
way to express prejudices that are 
no longer condoned in the main- 
stream of North American soci- 
ety." 

They suggest future research 
on social change to "pinpoint 
where, along the continuum of 
open-mindedness and prejudice, 
individuals are open to arguments 
about the justice or injustice of 
various affirmative action pro- 
grams." 

-Social Justice Research, March 1995. 
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Getting a Terminal Degree Need Not Be Terminal; Part II 

Personal Tips and Strategies for Success in Grad School 



Last motith's issue featured an avervieio of why and hono administra- 
tors go back for a t^iinal degree. Part II provides help from the 
personal experiences of txvo women students who are pursuing degrees. 

Once you've decided to go back to school, the 
work really starts. Nobody expects it to be easy, but 
the wisdom from two women who have been there 
will surely improve your chances of success. 

From a Traditional Graduate Student 

Ann Bailey, 33, is a graduate residence director 
and doctoral student planning to complete a PhD 
degree in higher education/ student development at 
Mississippi State University in 1996. 

Since receiving a MS from Florida State University 
in 1985, she had been an intern there, a student affairs 
administrator at Belhaven College MS, and an adult 
education coordin;»tor for the Mississippi Department 
of Education. 

She has found success in following what some 
might call "the insider model" for grad students. 

Honored in 1994-1995 as the Outstanding Doctoral 
Student by the Doctoral Student Association at Missis- 
sippi State, she lists factors that "most definitely 
contributed to my success." 

• Being a full-time student immersed in the degree 
process. 

• Being single and mobile with no dependei Is. 

• Living and working on campus. 

• Doing collaborative research with my major 
professor. 

• Meeting regularly with committee members to 
update and maintain personal contact. 

• Hand-delivering forms for signatures to make 
sure they don't get lost in the bureaucratic shuffle. 

• Keeping in close contact with key offices (regis- 
trar, grad school, my department, the dean's office). 

• Getting involved as a doctoral student in organi- 
zations tailored for grad students. 

• Serving on college committees as a student rep. 

• Making as many connections as possible in the 
library and computer center. 

• Having a dose friend to 'let it all hang out" with. 

• Celebrating every rite of passage with friends. 

• Having friends in high places (the dean) and low 
places (grad students in other offices). 

• Communicating with others via e-mail and 
discussion groups to stay connected in your field and 
get feedback on issues, class assignments, current 
research. 

• Learning how to make "the system" work for you. 

• Reading up on all requirements and staying two 
or three steps ahead of the game. 

I've learned that the entire ordeal is a process, 
more like a plateau, that is not necessarily linear. 

Control what you can, especially when it comes to 
your committee. Select mem wrs carefully, trying to 
take a class from each and collaborate with them, if 
possible. Since they ultimately have your future in 
their hands, it's important to roll with them. 



Refrain from committing to issues like dissertation 
topics too early, letting the selection process evolve and 
keeping your options open. 

Compensate for your weak points as much as 
possible, but recognize that there is too much knowl- 
edge out there for any of us to be omniscient or to 
operate as an island. 

Connect with anyone and everyone, no matter 
where you are on campus, in the community or at 
conferences. The world is really a small place! 

A network of mentors can give feedback, encourage- 
ment and a smorgasbord of perspectives. 

Most of all, admit that every project, assignment and 
paper can always be improved or done from a different 
angle. There is no such thing as perfection, and you are 
never really finished with any assignment. You just 
simply stop because you run out of time and have to 
turn it in. The sea of knowledge becomes very ambigu- 
ous at this point, and grades take on a whole new 
meaning, much different from the undergraduate arena. 

Try to look at every assignment as an addition to 
your portfolio of expertise, and know that you can go 
back later and add to it. This is a big benefit profession- 
ally, and it can expedite presentations at conferences 
and even some publications. 

And finally, allow yourself a wide margin of error 
and keep a sense of humor. You'll need it. 

From a Distance Learner 

Cecilia L. McDaniel is a doctoral candidate at Nova 
Southeastern University and director of extension 
instruction at Winston-Salem State University. 

She interviewed students in her class, who offered 
these suggestions, which became a manual called Beyond 
Survival: Earning the EdD and Balancing the Rest of Your 
Life. 

• Share your ideas with family and significant others 
during the initial decision-making phase: intentions, 
realistic expectations, need for dependence and inter- 
dependence. 

• Bring or involve your spouse or significant others in 
a class. 

• Identify surrogate parents, grandparents, 
caregivers. 

• Learn to effectively manage stress. 

• Use a planner with room for your whole life, early 
morning through late night. 

• Work to convert challenges into fulfillment. 

• Repeat affirmations ten times during the day. 
Affirmations should be positive, in the present tense and 
personal, such as "1 walk 20 minutes daily to manage 
stress, to think creatively and to experience myself." 

• Establish priorities for your reading. 

• Consider a request to redo an assignment as an 
opportunity to do it more intelligently. 

• Pace yourself. 

McDaniel reported that about 75% of the students 
she interviewed considered exercise a crucial energy 
source, while others cited hobbies, meditation, prayer 
and support groups as helpful. ^ 
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CAR EE R C O N N E cf I O N S 



Reach 10,000 women in higher education for only 
$230. Call Mary Zenke at (608) 251-3232 by the 20th. 




ST. MARYS 
COLLEGE 

OF MARYLAND 



FOUNDED 1840 



A PUBLIC HONORS COLLEGE 



E7 — ^ 



PRESIDENT 



St Mar>' S College ot’ Maryland, a highly selective public liberal arts 
college, seeks a new President upon tne retirement ot Dr. hdward T. 
Lewis in June, 1996. Founded in IMO and located in a magnificent water- 
front setting, St. Mary's is governed by an independent board of Trust- 
ees, separate from, the University of Maryland Systems. The four-year 
coeducational college has a student body of approximately 1500 and a 
student-faculty ratio of 13-1. As one of two public honors colleges in the 
United States, St. Mary's has a remarkably qualified and diverse under- 
graduate student body. The 1994 entering class has an SAT average of 
nearly 1200 and was 15% African American, 21% minority overall, and 
28% first- gene ration college bound. 

St. Mary's College seeks a distinguished leader with a record of signifi- 
cant accomplishments to continue the College's outstanding progress as 
a nationally recognized institution of higher education. 

The pK>sition is available June 1, 19%. Candidate screening will begin 
immediately and continue until the [K>sition is filled. A full position 
specification is available upon request. Salary is highly competitive. 

Applications should include a letter expressing the basis of interest and 
current r^sum6. Nominations and applications will be treated in absolute 
confidence and should be directed to: 

General Andrew Goodpaster (Ret.) 

Chairman, President Search Committee 
do Brian Clarke 
St. Mary's College 
St. Mary's City, MD 20686 
Fax: 301-^2-0454 

St Mary's College is an Equal Opportunity, 

Affirmative Action Employer. 
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Contra Costa Community College District 
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irmaioH or SEABCU 

COLLEGE DISTRICT PRESIDENT 
MIAMI-DADE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

The District Board of Trustees of MUmi-Dsde Coinmunity College 
invites applications and iK>mtoatioDS for the position of College 
strict President. 

Miami -Dade Community College is one of Americans premier 
comprehensive public community colleges, accredited by the 
Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools, with programs of study for the Associate in Arts and 
Associate in Science degrees, and a wide array of vocational 
certificate progimms in H^th and Human Services, Business and 
Tci-hnology. 

Located in Dade County, Florida, the mission of Miami-Dade is to 
provide accessible, affordable, hi^-quality education by kMpiiig 
the learner's needs at the center of decision-making and working in 
partnerehip with iu dynamic, multi-cultuml community. During 
1993-94, Uic College's five main campuses. New World School of 
the Arts, and numerous outreach centers, enrolled 120,178 
individuals, for credit (76,787) and non-credit (43,391) 
instruction. The College enrolls more black, more Hispanic, more 
low-income, more second-language, and more initially 
underprcpcred students than almost any other college or university 
in America. 

Miami-Dadc’s annual budget of approximately $180 million is 
funded primarily by State of Florida appropriations and student 
fees. The College receives additional support from a community 
tax initiative that yielded the largest endowment of any community 
college. The Miami-Dade Community Foundation, Inc., secures 
and disburses gifts from private and public sources for the benefit 
of students and programs of the College. 

(Salifications for the successful candidate will include: 

• A proven record of leadership and commitment to the 
values of the comprehensive community college concept 

• A philosophy of continuously identifying educational 
needs of arvl improving services to diverse constituencies 

• A distinguished record of progressivel^r responsible 
leadership over at least a ten-year penod in higher 
education or a relevant field, with demonstrated success at 
the senior management level 

• A record of successful working relationships with 
legislative bodies and govemmentsT agencies 

• Demonstrated leadership in the development of external 
and alternative fundraising efforts in suppoil of 
institutional initiatives 

• A demo'istrated commitment to the principles of access, 
excellence and student success in an institutional setting 

• Commitment to a fundamental belief in providing 
educati' ' opportunity for all individuals who wish to 
develop . ivir i»)tential 

• A recoid of success in recruiting and retaining minority 
faculty, staff and students 

• Demonstrated experience in a racially and ethnically 
diverse setting, preferably within a multi-campus system 

• A leadership style that emphasizes openness, 
consultation, and respect for a share governance process 

• Experience in establishing an institutional vision and 
strategic planning process which includes effective 
communication with oroad constituencies 

• A record of dedication, creativity, innovation and growth 
in a leadership role 

• An established record of fiscal responsibility with an 
understanding of the complexities of a variety of funding 
strategies 

• A go^ understanding of technological systems as they 
apply to instructional, administrative, and workplace 
needs 

• An earned Doctorate Degree 

Candidates must submit a cumpleie application package, 
consisting of: 1) a letter of application, 2) a curriculum vitae, and 
3) contact information for five references. Application packages 
must be postmarked no later than Jeuy 1995. 

References will not be exUseted with the applicant's permission. 

Applicstion/noMins^lon msterial should be tent to: 

Coordinator for Presidential Search 
Mismi-Dsde Community College 
Human Resources Office 
Room Ills, Kendall Campus 
lion SW 104th Street 
Miami, Ft. 33176 
(305) 237-2055 
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President 

Seminole Community College - Sanford, Florida 

As a result of the planned retirement of the founding President, the District Board of Trustees invites applications and 
nominations for the position of President of Seminole Community College, 

Seminole County is a densely populated county just north of Orlando and has one of the highest per capita incomes in the State. 
With a population of approximately 300.000, Seminole County comprises 352 square miles. 

Seminole Comm unity College waseslablished by the 1 965 1.xgislature and began classes in the fall ot 1 966, SCC is aconiprchcnsis c 
institution serving approximately 30.0(X) students annually. As a comprehensive community college, SCC otfers instruction m 
three distinct educational areas: College credit. Vocational credit and Adult and Continuing Education, llie College offers the 
first two years of postsecondary instruction which leads to the baccalaureate degree, a vocational education program which 
includes 22, two-year associate in science degrees and 27 certificate programs. Adult and Continuing Education programs which 
include an Adult High School and Community and Continuing Education. In addition, the College offers cultural enrichment 
opportunities, economic development initiatives, and business and industry support services. 

The successful candidate will possess: 

• An earned doctorate from a regionally accredited institution. 

• Ability to interact with all segments of the communities in Seminole County and attract and raise support tunds Irom those 
communities for the College Foundation. 

• Documented experience in fiscal management and long-range planning. 

• Sensitivity to and understanding ofthe diverse academic, socioeconomic, cultural, disability, gender, and ethnic backgrounds 

of the community and college employees and students. 

• Dedication to the principles and maintenance of academic freedom. 

• Fixperience in community colleges and related fields, with a minimum of five years of full-time experience at the senior 
administration level. 

• Current knowledge and understanding of educaticnal finance, educational and facility planning, organizational management: 
and community college curriculum and instructional programs, includi ig transfer, vocational, and adult programs. 

• Demonstrated leadership in developing successful community college c iucational programs. 

• Commitment to the comprehensive community college mission. 

• Ability to address the political necessity of interacting with state legislators to effect the distribution ot lax dollars tor the 
benefit of SCC; and the ability to effect the enactment of legislation that governs the operation of community colleges. 

• Personal qualifications such as: a demonstrated record of community involvement, highly developed interpersonal 
communication skills.abilityto make effective public presentations, and a record ofpersonal conduct that is bevimdrepro.u.h. 

To apply, or nominate, send a brief letter of intent to the: 

Presidential Search Committee 
Dean of Personnel Services 
Seminole Community College 
100 Weldon Boulevard 
Sanford. Florida 32773-6 1 99 

Telephone inquiries should be directed to William H. Baker. Director of Institutional Advancement. (407) .^2S-2()30. 

Letters of intent, or nominations, shall be accepted until 2 p.m. EDT. July 14. 1995. Pertinent infornation and application 
materials shall be promptly provided. ITie required resptmses to the materials shall be accepted until 2p.ni. F Dl .Julv 2S. 1995 
Application materials will not be provided to persons who do not provide written intent to apply; or. hose written nonimation 
was not received by 2 p.m. EDT. July 1 4, 1995. 

NOTICK: The entire Presidential Search PnK'css is subject to the Florida Sunshine Amendment. Article II, Section 8. Florida 
Cun.stilution. All materials In the application will be made available to the public upon request. S(*C is an equal access/equal 
opportunity community college. 
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American Academy of Arts and Sciences 

Executive Officer 



The Amencan Academy of Aita dt Scieocea of Cambridge, 
Maaaacbuae^, U aeeVtng a new Executive Officer to aucc<^ the 
preieol incumbent who to retire riioctly . The Academy U 

ooe of the otdeat boooraiy leanied aoc i eciet in North America, 
founded in 1780 as a leanied socle^ dedicated to the cuiUvatioa 
aiul advancement of the aits and scsmces. It has a dual function: to 
honor achievement in science, scholazahlp, busiiieM, public afTain , 
t^ aits; and to conduct a program of projects and 
coOaborative studies in a wide variety of aubjecu itogiog from the 
Natural Sciences to die Aits db Humanities, with an empnaaia on 
aieaa whare the raeuha of eeholariy reeesich intersect public 
poUcY. Amoivi ha publicatiooe are the quaiterW journal Daedalus. 
lu 3300 Pelk^ natioinride and 600 Focetn Hoooraiy Membera 
eoostitute a powerful iatePectual reaource me theae aludiee. 

Executive Officer ie the prioerpal fUU^ime executive, 
reipoaribte for superviricnof all of tM Aesdemy'a activitiea in 
bom ite Cambridge House end Us two regional eentera in the 
midweat and west under die general policy guidance of Us elected 
officers and Fellows, snd with the assistance of a small staff. 

Because of the recent transfonnation of the Academy into a 
oaiional (and to some degree, intemational) institution, the poaiUon 
of Executive Officer has assumed greater potential. The Executive 
Officer is expected to provide conunuity in inteUectual vision and 
leadership arid to cultivate coaltlions among Fellows from different 
ditetplioea in the launching of new studies, often in anticipation of 
public policy impUcatiooa of recent achotariy findings. 

Althou^ the Academy has ■ substsnrisl endowment, including 
s(^ funds that can be used in the earty definition of new ptojecu, 
it'ls not financial^ aelf>sufficicnt, and so an unpoitant fUnction of 
the Executive Of&er U the support of the Officers and Fellows in 
raising funds both for the eooouct of projects and for the general 
operatiooa of the Academy. 

Thus, the Executive- Grocer is exp^ted to be ■ good manager, 
effective in dealing with staff, pocer^ funding sources, snd 
scholars fiom many difTeren^ disc^Unea, hut also an individual 
with some independent achotariy reputation in bis or her own right. 

The Academy U an Equal Opportunity Employer, and auallfied 
women and minorities are especislly encouraged to apply for this 
position. 

AppIicaUoni or inquiries should be addressed to the chair of the 
search commioee. Professor Haivey Broolcs, Center for Science 
and International Affairs (CSIA). C/O Nora Hickey 0*NcU, John 
F. Kennedy School of Government, Harvard Umversity, 79 John 
F. Kennedy Street, Cambridge, MA 02138. Tel 617-496-7466, 
FAX 617-495-8963. They should include a C/V, three references, 
and a list of principri publicationa. To be cootidered, appUcationa 
must be received prior to July 1, 1995. 



TRY WOMEN 
FOR A CHANGE 



When you advertise where you've always 
advertised, chances are you'll reach those whom 
you've always reached. Here's your chance to 
connect with 10,000 of the top people on campus. 
Women in Higher Education readers. 

Give a call to Mary Zenke at (608) 251-3232. She's 
a genuinely nice person who'll take good care of you 
- and your ad. But call before the deadline of June 20 
for the combined July-August issue. Otherwise, she 
may be off teaching a class on journaling or women's 
solitude, or going somewhere with her teenaged sons 
Michael ana Paul. 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

METRO DETROIT REGION 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EXTENDED LEARNING 



Chief Academic Administrator of the Metro Detroit Region, which con- 
sists of 14,000 students at six locations with an operating budget in excess 
of 9 million dollars. Requirements include a Doctorate and a minimum of 
six years’ administrative experience in an academic inslilulion including 
leaching and research expcnencc. Salary is conunensuraie with q^inca- 
tions. start date is negotiable. Submit letter of interest, rdsumd m n^es 
and phone numbers of three professional references to: Office of the Dean . 
Rowe 131, CMU . Ml. Pleasanl, Ml 48859. Screening of application^gins 
immediaiely and continues until the position is fillea. CMU (AA/EO Insti- 
tution) encourages dive:sily and resolves to provide equal opportunity 
regardless of racc. scx, disability, sexual orientation or other irrelevant 
cnieria. 




PRESIDENT 
DAEMEN COLLEGE 

Amherst* New York 



Dacnen CoIIcm thiou^ its President Search Committee invites 
applications ana nominations for the position of Couege President to 
replace cunenl President, Robert S. hurshall, who is retiring effective 
December 31, 1995 after 21 years of outstanding service to the 
College and the community. 

Daemcn College is located on a 40 acre campus in Amherst, New 
York which is the largest suburb of Buffalo, New York. A faculty of 
150 serves a student w>dy of approximately 1900. Neatly one-third 
of the students reside in campus housing. The College is currently in 
excellent fmancisl condition with sn annual operating budget of $17 
million. A residence adjacent to the campus is provided for the 
President. 

Founded in 1947 Daemen College is a private. co-educsUonsl, non- 
sectarian college offering degrees at the baccalaureate and maater'a 
level The President ia the Chief Executive Officer of the College and 
reports to the Board of Trustees. 

Candidates should possess esdi of the following qualifications 
^earned doctorate in a subject matter area from an acciedtted institution 
•proven record of administrative experience at a senior 
mansgementlevd in higher education 

•demonstrated ability to recniit, motivate and retain faculty of superior 
academic excellence 

•auccessful experience in fundraiaing, budgeting, long range 
planning and managing fiscal resources. 

•able to coordinate the development and well being of the College 
through effective reUtionahips with foundation boards, alumni 
associations snd other educational and civic organizations. 

•ability to communicate and work with diverse constituencies; faculty, 
atudents, parents, staff, alumni and the community. 

•commitment to scholaiship, teaching. leacarch and service within the 
framework of a balanced budget. 

Applicants should send cover letter, curriculum vita and a list of at 
least three references to the address below by July 1, 1995. 
Nominations should also be submitted by July 1, 1995 and must 
include the name snd addreu of the nominee and a statement 
•upporting the nomination. 

Applications snd nominations should be addressed to: 

Charles L. Lumsden, Chairman 
President Search Committee 
Daemen College 
4380 Main Street 
Amherst, New York 14226 
Attn: Ms. Barbara Lion 

Daemen Cotte$e is aa equal opportUAity^d^rmaHve action employer 
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Provost 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC 

The Uniyersily o( the Pacific, ihe first chartered institution of higher education in California (1851), invites 
applications and nominations for the position of Provost. This is a newly created position arxf includes 
the duties of the former Academic Vice President. The Provost reports directly to the President, arxi is the 
Senior Vice President of the University arid acts on behalf of the President in his absence. 

The University is a distinguished comprehensive irvJependent university in California characterized by 
academic programs taught in a personalized way by a community of teacher-scholars. 

Candidates for the position of Provost will be expected to possess: 

• A coTTMTiitment to academic excellence; 

• The ability to work effectively with all groups in the University in the achievement of its common 
vision; 

• A commitment to independent higher education; 

• A record of effective academic administration at the level of Dean or above; 

• An earned doctorate; 

• A record of outstanding university-level teaching and scholarship; 

• Demonst/aied ability and experience in academic planning and budgeting, arxf academic program 
review. 

The University of the Pacific is an independent, comprehensive university offering degrees at the 
undergraduate ^irst professiorul, and graduate levels. It serves 58(X) students in 1 1 colleges arvd schools. 
The University's main campus is in Stockton, a culturally and ethnically diverse city. The University's 
McCeorge Scnool of Law is located in the Slate capiul, Sacramento, and its School of Dentistry is in San 
Francisco. 

Applications should be accompanied by a current r^m6, a statement describing the candidate's interest 
in the position, and the names of at least three references. Review of applicatirns wiU begin on July 14, 
1995. Applications will be accepted until the position is filled. 

Applications, nominations and inquiries should be sent to: 

President-Elect Donald DeRosa 
Search Committee for Provost 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 95211 

The University of the Pacific is an affirmative action 
and equal opportunity employer. 



The City College of Chicago u a ayat cm of lev en public community coUegea located 
throughout Chicago and currently naa the following pocitiona available: 

ASSOaATE VICE CHANCELLOR 
FOR RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND GRANTS MANAGEMENT 

The City Colleges of Chicago, Office of External Alfaira, is currently seeking an Associate 
Vice Chancellor For Reaoume Development and Grants Management Heaponsibilitics will 
include development and implement a ayatem-wide strategic plan for grantmaking and 
fundnising atrategiea and proceaaea. Identify, cultivate, and solicit granu and gifts from 
cotporationa, foundations, and individuals. Plan and prepare grant applications. Monitor 
public sector grant activities. Plan and implement annual campaigns and deferred giving 
programs. Develop imd maintain development data base, files and records. Serve as 
administrator for the City CoUegea of Chicago Foundation. 

The qualified individual must have a minimum of five years of senior level resource 
development and management experience, preferably at the community coUegc level, and a 
record of successful accomplishments in the development arena. The candidate should have 
experience with at least one major campaign and success in working with volunteers and 
major donon. Maaten degree, knowledge oi development information systems, and exceUent 
writing and oral communicationa aktUs are required. 

ASSOCIATE VICE CHANCELLOR 
FOR FISCAL SERVICES/CONTROLLER 

We are currently looking for an experienced individual to manage, supervise and direct the 
Fiscal Services^ontroUer Division of the Community CoUege District which includes general 
Bccounting, finsncial reporting, grants sccounting, sccounts receivsblc, sccounts payable, 
student accounting, financial aid accounting, and federal, atate and grant reporting, ^intain 
and preserve fiscal integrity of the District in sccordance with generaUy scceptra sccounting 
principles. Manage,^ supervise snd direct the instsUstion snd msintensnee of fiscal 
com^teriited information system, analyze and manage all fiscal operations ad information of 
the biatrict. Contribute to the mission of the Community CoUege District Assure fiscal 
compliance with aU state, federal, and local laws and directives. 

Quslifications should include s Bschelors degree in Accounting or related field; CPA, MBA 
or equivalent in yean of fmance experience. FIus five yean experience at en institution of 
higher education is required. Five yean experience as a Controller or Associste/Assistant 
ControUer required. Excellent verbal and written akiUs. 

For consideration forward cover letter and resume to: 

City Cc4k(es of Chicago 
Hunan Rcaourcca DepartmetU 
236 West lackaoo Boakvaid, 12th FL 
Chkato^ OlinoM 60606-6»9i 

Thi poai/i<M Chiemgo ri$ideitqr within tix montht. 

Thi Ci/y CoUtgti cf CAiesfO i$ as AffinmtWt Action Employ tr, (U/F/D/V). 



Associate Director 
Ofnee of Academic Multicultural 
Initiatives 

The University of Michigan 

The Uxiiversky of Michigan’s Office of Academic 
Multicaltnral I^iarivcc (OAMl) invites eppticabom for 
tbe pcsitioii of AaaociatB Director. Hiia newly-created 
poeitioo u reaponaible for asaiating in in^enteotsig 
programa and activities designed to enhance and 
expand opportuniUee for sacocss for stsdents of color at 
die Universi^ of Michigan. As of fall, 199S, stodenta 
of color (Atman-American, Asian Pacific American, 
Latino/Hi Manic- Ameriesn and Native American) 
caaatitttte l4.5% of the stsdeot body of aoproximatety 
36,000 stsdeats. 

Tbe Aawtdale Director wUI: 

•Soperviae and direct the work of sopport and 
profesaiocial/administrativc ataffa including training, 
development, periodic and aanaal aaaeaamenu, and 
salary l e commcn da lio na. 

•Plan and manage procedares for aystcmatically 
aaacaeing the effectiveneae and efficiency of current 
programs, policies, prooednies in order to recooameod 
chsntee to meet cstablUbed objectivee. 

•Comdmate and saperviae the preparation and 
ixKnitoring of office <^ritioas and proy a m badgeta, 
includmg tbe prepaiatioo of badget projeebona. 

•^itiate and coordinate collsbotativc work teams 
(internal snd external) by promoting shared 
responsibility and quality manayment princi^ca. 
•Impkment and conduct ongomg aaaeasmeot of suff 
training and development. 

•Prepare and direct completiott of toi monthly 

stataa reports. 

Tbe succcsshd candidate will report to the Assistant 
Vice Provost and Director of the Offioe of Academic 
Multicultural Initiativea. OAMI was csublubed in 
1988 to provide a broad range of programa and 
activities designed to expand and enhance opportunities 
for aucoeaa and actuevement for atudeots of color. 
These prograoas mclude: diveisity training, rceearefa on 
student of color and climate tsanca, multicultural 
programming, various pfe-coUege proyams, student 
academic auccese ana enrichment program (new 
initiative), and competitive hmding for acadesnically- 
ortensed peoyams by studenta of ^or. OAMl baa a 
full-time ttan of 1^ itKiuding nine professional staff 
snd also employs a nunmr ot yadustc snd 
ttodezgnduate students. OAMl is a unit of the Office of 
tbe Provost and Executive Vice President for Acadeouc 
Affsirt. and reports to the Vice Provost for Academic 
and Mttlticultu^ Affairs. 

Sequlrad Qualificstlona: 

•An earned doctoraSe degiee. 

•A minimum of five ycara of experience in a 
multicoIturaVmultiracial work cQVtroamcQt. 

•A mmtfTMiwi of five years of experienoe in working in 
a unit with a strong focus on providing programs and 
activities directed toward enhancing and expanding 
opportwiitica for tuccesa for st u dents of color. 

•A minimum of three years of cxpcficnoe in 
successfully mtntging and supervising a 
multicultural/moltiracial staff. 

•Omsidetable experience in developing, and 

monitoring budgets st an institution of higher 
education. 

•Coosidersblc capcricnce working with modem 
management princi^a, practices and methods. 
•Considerable experknoe addressing the needs, issaee 
and ooooems peitakung to etadeols of color. 

•Proven sbility in working with various higher 
edttcstion constituencies (students, fuculty, staff and 
administrators). 

•Strong conceptual, oral and written communicstion 
skills. 

Highly Desirable QuaUrkstkMa; 

•Considerable experienoe in working in an academic 
affairs’ student support unit 

•Knowledge of higher educstion policies, rules and 
legulstiooa. 

•Experience m working in and promoting oomputeriaed 
offioe enviroamenta. 

Sala^t Salary to be commenaurate with candidate's 
qualtficaliona sod experienoe. 

Appllcatloa Procedural: Applications w31 be 

reviewed by tbe Coomittec on a rMling basis and full 
consideration will be yven to spplicatiooa teoeived by 
June 30, 'Ihe Unmrsity desiies to fill tbe poeitioa on 
or about Septeniber 1, 1995, Applkaots should send s 
cover letter (three pugee or less) highlighting their 
pertinent qualificatione for the associate director's 
positioo SM a current lusume including a list of 
refs fc Does to: 

Professor B.J. Evmm, Chair 
Advisory Search Comm i tt ee 
The University of Michigan 
1042 Planmg Adnunistration dudding 
Ann Arbor. Mkbigan at09-1340 

Thi Umivtriity of Uickigon it se E^ml 
Opporttmitytf^ir$mtivt Actiom Bmplcjtr 
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DEAN 

College of 
Engineering 

The University 
of Al<.\bama 

The College of Engineering at The U niversity of Alabama is seek* 
ing a dynamic and resourceful li:ader with a nationally recog- 
nized record of achievement who will merit appointment as a 
tenured professor. 

Essential characteristics include administrative, leadership, 
communication, and interpersonal skills that allow successful in* 
teraction* with diverse groups. 

Equally important in the abilitv to foster excellence and innova* 
tion in undergraduate and graduate education and research, 

The University of Alabama, located in Tuscaloosa (50 miles 
Southwest of Birmingham) is a comprehensive research institu* 
tion enrolling 13,759 undergraduate and 3,603 graduate students. 
The College of Engineering is fully accredited and consists of ten 
departments with over 1,600 undergraduate students, over 300 
graduate students, and 97 faculty. 

Applications, nominations, and inquiries should be addressed to: 
Dr. Sam Gambrell 

Engineering Dean's Search Committee 
Box 870278 

Tuscaloosa, AL 35487*0278 
Tel: (205) 348-1615 
Fax: (205) 348-7240 

The application should include a cover letter, a curriculum vitae, 
and names, addresses, and telephone numbers of three refer- 
ences. Review of applications will begin July 17, 1995, Applica- 
tions received after October 2, 1995, will not be considered. 

The Univereity of Alabama is on equal opportunity, 
affirmative action. Title IX, Section 504, Al>A employer. 





DIRECTOR 

Center for Health Policy and Ethics 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 

Applicstions trs Invited for the position of Director of the Center for Health Policy 
end Ethics st Creighton University. This nitionslly recognized (>nter. estsblithed 
in 1985. h*« st the besrt of its mission the development of new thought on sthlcsl 
ind policy iMues in heslth care, comprshensivs professions! instruction to the 
University's heslth science students, end service to prufessionsls. policy mslLsrs 
end the gepsrsl public in understanding end clarifying sthicsl issues. 

The Center. The Center for Hsslth Policy end Ethics is s free standing scsdemlc unit 
located in Creighton University's Healui Sciences Center. The Director end Center 
fsculty hold academic appointments in one or more of the Heslth lienees Schools 
(DontUlry. Medicine. Nursing, end Pharmacy end Allied Health Professions) and/or 
the School of Law. A substantial endowment provides basic Bntncial support. 

Creighton University: Creighton University l\ a Catholic. Jesuit, comprshenslva 
university commlttaa to providing educational v'xcelianca in its selected undergrad- 
uate. professional, and graduate programs. The University's efforts are directed 
toward the Intallectusl, social and spiritual davalopment of its students, faculty and 
staff. With an enrollment app roach! ^6500. it is one of the most diverse educational 
institutions of its size in the nation. *Tna University is located in downtown Omaha, 
Nebraska, a maior urban canlsr with a population of approximately 650.000. 

Poaition DeacripUoa: The Director of the Canter for Health Policy and Ethics is 
expected to actively engage in the teaching, research and service acllvitles of the 
Center, in addition, as an administrator the Director is expected to serve as a leader 
end mentor for Centar faculty and staff, estabiish and Implement strategic goals for 
the Center, coordinata consultation efforts with other institutions and organizatloiu 
on a local, regional and national basis, and collaborate with others committed to the 
mission of the Centar. The Director reoerts directly to the Vice President for Health 
Sciences. 

Qualifications: The Director of tha Center for Health Policy and Ethics must hold an 
earned doctorate or professional degree, have an aatablished national reputation In 
bioethics scholarship, strong iaadership skills, a proven track record of contribution 
to the undarstandlna of ethical Issues in health and health care policy, demonstrated 
commitmaiit to taacnii^ health professions studsnls. and commitment to tha values 
and mission ol jesuit. Catholic education. 

Application Procedure: Nominations and applications are invited. Applications 
should Includa a latter of interest, a current curriculum vitae, and tha names, 
addresses and phone numbers of three references. Tha search will remain open until 
the position Is filled, but interested Individuals are encouraged to apply prior to 
October 1. 1995. All correspondanca should be sent to: 

Victoris F. Rocha. Ph.D. 

Chair. Search Committee foi tha Director of tha Canter for Health Policy and Ethics 

Office of tha Vice President for Health Sclancea 

Creighton UnIvarsity 

2500 California Plaza 

Omahs. NE 6817a 

(402) 280-2191 

Creighton Unlvaraity la an Equal Opportunity. Afllraaliva Action Employer 



DIRECTOR OF AFFIRMATIVE ACHON/ 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS 
RICE UNIVERSITY 

Hovaloa, Teiaa 

Rice University invites applicationa for the poaition of Director of 
AfnrmaCive Action and Equal Et^oyment Opportuaity Programs. The 
director will work aaaertively with facel^, a^mistratora, and staff to 
increase tolerance, opportunity, and diveraity through^: the Rice 
comnninity ai^ to ensnre that the Unxveraity nuiniaina with the 

letter and apiiic of the federal and atatc lewa and regnlsiiona governing 
Aninnative Action and Equal lEmployxnent Oppenenity (AA/Ew). Tlw 
director reports to the President. 

A ooaster'a degree is zequiredL The succcssfial candidale mist also have the 
following crcdentiala: at leaat three yrara of administrative experience 

related to AA/EEO, preferably in higher educatioa, with experienoe writing 
and evaluating Affn^ve Actioo Plana and Programa, a working knowledge 
of AA/EEO lawa, regulations, court decisioiM, and the abflity to mlerpKt 
and apply these laws, regnlaiiona. TOliciea, and procedurea; exoelfent 
written and end communication akdlis, coupled with good inlerpcrtoful 
akilU; the ability to relate to all segments of the University cemnumity; an 
understanding of organizational behavior and human relations; and 
demoiwtTsted experienoe in organizing, planning, problem solving, data 
analysis and program evaluatiac. iaterviewing, and counseling. Btltugual 
(En^ish/Spaniih) skills and training in conflict resolution are highly 
desirable. 

Salary is commenaaiute with qualilkationa and esperienoe. 

Review of reaunaea will begin immcdistely. A complete position 
descriptioo is available upon request Applications will be acocpled until 
July is, 199S. Ptcaae send a cover letter, resume, and the name, addresses, 
and pbooc/fax numbers of throe peofesaionid references to: 

Michael M. CanoU 

Dean of Engineering, Chair of Search Commitsee 

Rice University MS 364 

6100 Main Street 

Hottscon. Texas 77005-1892 

PAX: 713-285*3300 

Rice University is am Eqml Opportumity/ Affirmative Action Employer. 





EAST STROUDSBURG 
UNIVERSITY 

Director of Social Equity 



East Stroudsburg University invites nonaitiaitoas and applications for the 
position of Director of Social Equity. Working closely with the University 
community, the Director is responsible for the development of programs 
that will enhsmee ^i^ equity on campus. In addition, the Director is re- 
sponsible for monitoring, coordinating, and helping to assure compliance 
with Feder^, State and University aiTirmative action and equal opponunity 
hws. policies, regulations, and guidelines for all categories of employees at 
the University. The Director will investigate disputes of social equity issues 
and complaints of discrimination and harassment. The Director reports to 
the President of the University. 

Qualifications should include: 

• A minimum of a master's degree required 

• A minimum of three years of experience to social equity/affirmative 
action, preferably in hi^er education 

d Evidence of leadership style which emphasizes coUegiabty 

• Evidence of an ability co communicate effectively with members of the 
University and larger co.'nmunity 

• Experience managing and working cooperatively with people of diverse 
backgrounds 

• Experience in program development in social equity 

• A proven record of budget development and management 

In addition, experience with collective bargaining would be desirable. Posi- 
tion to be -filled on or before August 1, 1995. Starting salary range is 
$42.500— 152,000 depending upon qualifications. 

Eut Stroudsburg University is one of foateen institutions in the Pennsylva- 
nia State System of Higher Education, with an enroUment of approximately 
5,500 undergraduate students in the sch^U of Arts & Sciences, Health 
^iences fit Human Performance, and Proiessional Studies. The University 
is located in the Pocono Mountains, two .niles from the Delaware River. 
New York City is seventy-five miles to the cut and Phltdelphia is eighty- 
five miles to the south. 

Applications must include a letter of intent, nisuro6, and a minimum of three 
letters of reference. All materials must be received by June 5, 1995. Applica- 
tions and nominations should be addressed to: 

Mr. David Felker 

Executive Assistant id the President 
East Stroudsburg University 
Eut Stroudsburg, PA 18301 

To request disability accommodations, please contact Dr. Edith Miller at 
(717) 424-3390. 



ESU is an AA/EEO employer M/F/D/V. 

A Pennsylvania State System of Higher Education University. 
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When The White House Calls ... 

The White House called twice last month. 

First it was Rachel, asking if I wanted press 
credentials to cover the President's speech at the 
American Association of Community Colleges 
(AACC) in Minneapolis in April. 

Surprised, but not speechless, I said, "Sure." 

Several months earlier, I had asked a press rep at 
the AACC to fax me a list of the presenters and 
topics, to help me decide whether to attend. 

(With hundreds of higher education conferences 
held each year, I select those to attend based on key 
factors: speakers and their topics' relevance to 
readers' interests, costs, timing in WlHE's monthly 
production cycle... and the weather.) 

Earlier, U.S. Secretary of Labor Robert Reich had 
planned to speak at the AACC conference. Two 
weeks before the conference, he decided to bring 
along his buddies. President Qinton and Secretary of 
Education Richard Riley. 

A swing through Minneapolis fit nicely into the 
President's schedule, between stops in Oklahoma 
City to help heal a broken city, and Ames, Iowa, to 
assure fanners of his still backing farm supports. 

But back to the White House. 

The second call, two days before the conference, 
was from Vance, probably in the Secret Service, who 
asked if a Mary Dee Wenniger worked here. I said 
"Yes," and learned the President's speech was set for 
11 a.m. Monday, April 24. 

I'm not sure if the White House singled me out 
because of campaign strategies to go after "the 
women's vote," or if all press was treated alike, but 
suddenly the conference looked like a stronger 
contender for my editorial travel. 

Late Friday, subscriber Augusta Julia delivered a 
disc from AACC listing other speakers' topics and 
times. Four sessions looked interesting and would fit 
into a whirlwind, one-day dash. 

So I accelerated the production schedule for the 
May issue, final proofed it at 9 Sunday evening April 
23, and six hours later, at 3 a.m. on Monday, was 
accelerating on the interstate to Minneapolis, listen- 
ing to country music to stay awake. 

Joining the national press corps from ABC, NBC, 



CBS, CNN, Time, The Wall Street Journal and others, I 
passed through a metal detector like at airports, had 
my briefcase searched and nodded toward a trained 
German shepherd. Other press people noted that 
security was tighter than normal, probably due to the 
Oklahoma bombing. 

More than 200 reporters covered the President's 
speech, and most had huge cameras. 

Press passes came in three colors: blue, green and 
cream, designating the locals, nationals and "the tight 
pool," a group of reporters sticking with the President 
every minute. Mine was blue and featured a picture of 
the White House. As press, we wandered around in 
the ballroom and press rooms, took a spot on one of 
three raised platforms at the edges, and waited. 

Noting that one woman photographer clearly had 
the most and biggest cameras, I asked who she shot 
for. "Time," she said. It was award-winning journalist 
Linda Ellerby, 

The President's speech to the 2,200 attending 
strongly supported higher education, suggesting 
reducing the federal deficit by increasing education. 

He promised support to increase Veil grants, kill the 
plan to charge interest on loans while students are still 
in school, increase direct loans to students, and create a 
skill grant voucher system to increase training for the 
unemployed and under employed. 

"We dare not let education become a political 
partisan issue in America," he warned. 

After the address, as photographers packed up 
their equipment and conference-goers filed out, a knot 
of people clustered by Education Secretary Robert 
Riley. I joined them, switching from neutral media 
observer to advocate of women on campus. 

As the last to shake his hand, I encouraged him to 
keep on supporting Title IX, the amendment that 
outlaws gimder bias on campuses of colleges and 
universitit's that receive federal funds, 

"Don't worry. With Madelaine Kunin as my 
deputy, there's not much opportunity to do anything 
else," Secretai*y Riley joked. 

After the official festivities, the press filed out a 
side door to a waiting bus, to be taken to the airport 
and the next stop on the President's heartland tour. 
Blindly following them out the door, I was stopped by 
security and told this exit was for the national press, 
and perhaps I could find another way out. 

Sic transit gloris, or "What are you doing here?" 

MDW 
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Attending to The Human Side of Organizational Change 



O n your college or university campus, the 
question is not j/ change is coming but when. It's not 
who will be changed but how you and your job will 
change. And most likely, it won't be a superficial 
change in structure, but a fundamental change in 
what is done - and how and why. 

Whether or not the change works depends on 
getting people involved. 

Valeriana Moeiier, executive vice-president and 
provost at Lansing Community College MI, discussed 
how organizational transformation is affecting her 
campus of 20,000 students, 500 full-time and 1,500 
part-time employees. 

About 40 women at the National Institute for 
Leadership Development program in June heard her. 

Change Means Loss 

"The men were crying, coming to my office in 
great distress," she recalls, when the process started 
about two and a half years ago. 

"The main reactions to cnange on campus are 
resistance and fear," Moeller says. "When people 
think of change, they think of loss: loss of ^sition, 
power and comfort. 

"They feared working with those who had been 
seen as their competitors," for power and resources, 
Moeller says. Some took early retirement, some 
moved to new positions, and others used the psycho- 
logical counseling offered to employees during the 
transition. 

She notes that her campus followed the five steps 
of planned change: establismng the need for change, 
designing changes that effectively answer that ne^, 
identifying the impacts of the planned changes, 
planning the changes that need to be made, and 
finally making the changes. 

The campus also established its own Guiding 
Principles Relating to Reorganization: 

• Provide quality service to students and commu- 
nity, 

• Recognize reorganization as an opportunity to 
create a new college culture that encourages each 
employee to reach her/his potential, encourages an 
atmosphere of trust and coilegiality, and establishes a 
team approach to decision-making, 

• Accomplish the goals of reorganization in a 
spirit of cooperation and renewal, 

• Ensure equitable and fair treatment of all full 
and part-time employees, and 

• Recognize tnat the well-being of the college 



depends on the contribution of individuals. 

No Overnight Miracles 

Although her campus already has been in 
transition two and a half years, Moeller says it has 
another two or three years to go. To those who think 
a fundamental transformafion in how the campus 
operates will be a one-year process, she says, "Don't 
kid yourselves. Change will never end. It will be a 
continuous process." 

The school contracted with an outside service to 
set up counseling services for those who need it 
during the transition. The service is anonymous, so 
leaders have no record of who uses it. Employees get 
the message that it's OK to ask questions, to chal- 
lenge the changes. They even set up an e-mail system 
for anonymous questions, and respond to them 
weekly, distributing answers campus- wide. 

Connectedness, Not Communication 

Moeller says that a key to the process is keeping 
everyone connected, and not relying on communica- 
tion via long memos crammed with information. 
"Some people don't read any memos, so they'd miss 
out," she says. 

If you must send memos, "Make it short," she 
advises, and send it to everyone. And bring up the 
information again at nrieetings, so those who don't 
read memos will hear about it in another way. 

Phases of Transition 

Moeller says the organization's transition can be 
divided into three phases: Ending the status quo, a 
neutral zone, and beginning anew. 

Celebrating the ending of the status quo includes 
formal occasions with plaques, thanking people for 
their past contributions, wnich allows the school to 
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move forward. "It"s essential that the ending of this 
phase be praise-based rather than shame-based/' 
Moeller says. "Planning for the future is not a condem- 
nation of tne past." 

In the neutral zone, flexibility is the key. Setting 
firm dates for some changes can interfere with the 
natural flow. For example, setting a target date of July 
1 for changes in the financial aid office may not serve 
the best interests of students. 

Celebrating new beginnings should also be 
marked with pomp and circumstance. She suggests 
giving plaques to teams rather than individuals to 
reinforce the collaborative aspects of the new era. 

Be especially careful in attending to the men 
involved, she says, because r.aany of them may not 
have the ability to express their feelings about the 
changes. Another leader suggested that for men, 

"Their jobs are their lives," so major change may 
jeopardize their whole identity. 

The New Maxims 

Change requires a campus- wide shift in focus: 

• Instead of acquiring more assets to be bigger, the 
emphasis is on promoting the welfare of the commu- 
nity, personal growth and development, and helping 
the community to grow 

• Instead of "every man Tor himself," the objective 
is to manage one's self in the context of the larger 
community, including studerus, other schools and 
businesses. 

• Instead of leadership exclusively by white 
males, a diverse leadership includes women and 
minorities. 

• Instead of conforming to the status quo, the new 
plan embraces diversity and encourages self-expres- 
sion in the context of group responsibility. 

• Instead of blaming the college or the govern- 
ment for personal or social problems, the idea is to 
take responsibility for our own lives and communities 
at home and work, by structuring the organization to 
seek creativity at all levels. 

• Instead of accepting duplicity., garne-playing 
and "anything goes as long as we cion't get caught," 
authenticity is the standard for all human affairs. 
"Otherwise," Moeller asks, "Why would anyone tell 
the truth?" 

• Instead of competing in a win-lose context, there 
is collaboration in the context of a win-win situation. 
"When you feel you're going to lose, of course you're 
going to resist," Moeller explains. 

• Instead of valuing form over substance, the new 
organization values substance over form. 

"It takes a lot of commitment and resources to 
move to the new mc/del," Moeller admits. "Some days 
we do better, some days not so good." 

The Beginnings 

The college's t ransformation was chaos-generated. 
"We had lost our major source of funding," Moeller 
says, the local tax district having declined to increase 
its financial support. 

President Abel B. Sykes, Jr. started the process by 
deciding that the college needed a major transforma- 
tion to assure its survival, following a recommenda- 
tion from the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Schools accrediting agency. 



He began by re-convening the college's 32 admin- 
istrators, faculty and staff already involved in the 
North Central agency's self-study group. They exam- 
ined all the functions of the college, looking at their 
affinity with other functions. There were only two 
givens: the new structure had to serve the best inter- 
ests of the students, and it had to reduce the number 
of divisions from eight to five. 

From 32 the group expanded to 80, seeking to 
structure the five divisions to consolidate functions. 

That Ubiquitous Organizational Chart 

No transformation is complete without a model, 
and Moeller obliges. She characterizes the old version 
as a triangle with four layers divided by lines, with the 
CEO at the apex, follow^ by the administration, 
faculty, and finally the students. In a box above all was 
the operating board. 

The new model is an inverted triangle without 
lines separating layers. At the top are the students, 
followed by the faculty, and administrators and the 
support staff. In a box at the bottom is the board. 

"I like to think of students as the reason the 
college exists, but we have to free ourselves from our 
old way of thinking to make this happen," Moeller 
says. 

Not Called TQM orCQI 

Not linking the transformation to the trendy Total 
Quality Management or Continuous Quality Improve- 
ment was a conscious decision. "Organizations get 
hung up on the tools, and never deal with the human 
side of the equation," she says. "It's the people who are 
going to make the organization effective." If they 
don't, TQM or CQI becomes a fad tliat quickly fades 
away, she says. Finding some things from TQM ^hat 
did work, they willingly borrowed them for their 
processes. 

Moeller calls organizational transformation, "a 
challenging process. Some love it and some hate it. I 
love the challenge of it." 

Contact; Valeriana Moeller, Lansing Community College, 

419 N. Capital Ave., Lansing MI 48901; ((517) 483-1851 
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State Bills Support Women Athletes 
to Preserve Men's Athletics 

Lawmakers in Illinois and Louisiana would allow 
public schools to offer tuition waivers to women 
athletes, in order to avoid reducing men's scholarships 
or teams, to meet Title IX requirements. 

In Illinois, the tuition waiver bill has passed both 
houses of the legislature. "Without assistance, state 
colleges and universities find themselves with no 
recourse but to eliminate men's athletics in order to 
accommodate women's athletics," the Illinois bill 
explains, and schools' NCAA status and football teams 
are in jeopardy. 

In Louisiana, sponsor Rep. Garey Forster explains: 
"My idea is to support women's athletics by increasing 
the number of scholarships for women before the 
federal courts or the NCAA tell them to decrease the 
number for men's athletics." 

The Louisiana bill has passed the house of repre- 
sentatives, according to The Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion of June 9,1995. 

In Massachusetts, Gov. William F. Weld asked the 
state legislature for special funds to improve athletic 
facilities for women on four U-Mass campuses, at a 
cost of $7.4 million. 

They are needed to comply with Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 requiring gender 
equity in federally funded programs, he said. 

Women Students Become the Majority 
At Nation's Top Medical Schools 

At Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Yale and 15 other 
medical schools, the majority of first-year students are 
women. Overall, women make up 42% of both appli- 
cants and entrants at the nation's 126 medical schools, 
according to the Associated Press. 

Because admissions are based on a combination of 
test scores, recommendations and interviews, the 
increase in women has many causes-and effects. 

"Women seem to communicate better in the 
interview," explains Gerald Foster, Harvard's associ- 
ate dean for admission. And because many women 
applicants are older, "they bring some life experiences 
and maturity that adds to a class." 

Changes in classroom discussions and locker 
rooms have accompanied the new student demo- 
graphics. Medical school professors no longer slip in 
photos of bikini-clad models and sexist jokes to 
enliven classes. 

At Yale's medical school, the fraternity-house 
atmosphere is gone. Associate Dean Robert Gifford 
says, "1 can't tell you how much better it is... a much 
more civil place to be." 

In time, expect women med school leaders, and 
more than one woman doctor at your local HMO. 



"Boycott California" to Preserve 
Affirmative Action, Lawmaker Hints 

Gov. Pete Wilson's plans to dismantle a wide 
array of affirmative action policies that level the 
playing fields for women and minorities in higher 
education admissions, jobs and contracts may meet an 
equal and opposite force: the almighty dollar. 

If California voters approve an initiative to abolish 
affirmative action plann^ for the spring 1996 ballot, 
California may face an economic boycott by groups 
canceling conventions there. 

"Those who are making these policies will under- 
stand that for every action, there is an opposite and 
equal reaction," observed Rep. Kweisi Mfume, a 
Maryland Democrat who formerly led the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus. 

He suggested that national groups consider the 
same kind of boycott that was activated against 
Arizona, after voters there rejected declaring Martin 
Luther King's birthday a national holiday. 

The NAACP and other groups canceled national 
conventions there. Phoenix alone lost $96 million in 
revenue when 54 groups and their 165,000 members 
convened elsewhere, according to the V^isconsin State 
Journal of June 12, 1995. 

Colleges Seek to Escape Blame for 
Sexual Harassment by Employees 

With more and more women students, administra- 
tors and faculty suing both their harassers and the 
institutions they work for, schools are trying to wiggle 
out of their liability and financial risk. 

Previously, schools have defended their employ- 
ees, at least until proven guilty in court. 

At the College of William and Mary VA, graduate 
student Karen Veselits says the college railed to 
properly handle her sexual harassment complaint 
against a historj' professor, which she lodged back in 
September of 1993. 

In April of this year, the college itself sued the 
professor, saying that if he is found guilty, he himself 
should be liable. Because "the institution doesn't have 
control over professors on a day-to-day basis, if one 
professor goes out of line and docs something wrong, 
the college should not be held liable,' says the state's 
lawyer handling the case. 

In a case at Virginia Commonwealth University, 
Anna Kadiki is suing the school for mishandling her 
sexual harassment case against a professor, and the 
school has told the professor ho is on his own. 

Lawyer Eileen Wagner, who is handling both 
women's cases, says this is the first time that universi- 
ties have failed to support their own professors. 

"This implies that an institution of higher educa- 
tion has no power to supervise the essential function 
of its faculty, she said, according to The Chronicle of 
Higher Education of June 9, 1995. 

Should the school be found not liable for actions 
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by their employees, they may be less inclined to 
enforce their own policies against sexual harassment. 
And under the "deep pockets" doctrine, women suing 
for harassment would be able to collect less in dam- 
ages from an individual than from a school. 

Separation Agreement Helps a Prez 

Like prenuptial agreements spelling out the rules 
in dissolving relationships, separation agreements in 
the president's original employment contracts are 
increasing in popularity. 

Car role A. Wolin, American Association of 
Community Colleges director of professional develop 
ment, is working with the president's academy 
committee to survey presidents of member schools on 
their contracts. 

When presidents are effective change agents, they 
often suffer for their actions, Wolin says. "Kill the 
messenger" becomes the rule, and presidents need to 
protect themselves because they are highly visible and 
sometimes they make people angry. 

"And lots of people are in the wrong place at the 
wrong time, through no fault of their own," she says. 
Separation clauses can spell out terms and conditions 
of their departure and ease the transition. 

A report based on survey results will be available 
at the Association of Community Colkge Trustees 
session for CEOs in September in Seattle. 

Departing Presidents Inspire Memorials 

As the presidents of two Massachusetts seven 
sisters colleges step down this summer after many 
years of service, members of their college families 
have chosen unique ways to remember them. 

After 10 years of leading Smith College, Mary 
Maples Dunn is stepping down to head Radcliffe's 
Schlesinger library. The college is commemorating her 
term by a series of five wines, bottled by a California 
winery. 

Having been president of Mount Holyoke College 
for 17 years, Elizabeth Kennan will take a leave of 
absence, then return to teach history. 

The women of the college paid about $1,500 to 
rent a billboard in school colors to thank her for "17 
years of excellence." It includes her quotation: "The 
gift we give to one another is honor." 

They also paid $50 to an organization that named 
a star in the sky after her. She received a notice of the 
dedication and map of its location. 

Harassment Complaints by Women 
Lead to President's Resignation 

Expecting no help from their pers< nncl depart- 
ment, five women employees at Luzerne County 
Community College went directly to their college's 
board of trustees to complain of sexual harassment by 
President Donald Bronsard. 



An independent investigator interviewed 17 
people, including Bronsard and the five women. 
Bronsard resigned as president just days before the 
investigator presented the trustees witii a 17-page 
report including details of the women's charges. 

Although the board of trustees voted 10-2 against 
releasing the report, they sent it to the county board of 
commissioners, which then made the report public. 
The chair of the college's board of trustees was also 
accused of harassment. 

Bronsard was also accused of illegally taping 
phone conversations with college trustees to try to 
improve the terms of his resignation settlement. 

With this incident as a lightning rod, college 
leaders are surveying employees to determine if there 
are more widespread problems of gender equity and 
sexual harassment there. If they find positive answers 
to questions like, "Has gender had an impact on your 
job at LCCC?," there may be a need for a climate study 
to follow up. 

Some women said they "distrusted" the school's 
sexual harassment policy and were "frustrated" by the 
personnel department's perceived inability to act on 
their sexual harassment complaints, according to the 
Wilkes-Barre PA Citizen's Voice of March 31, 1995. 

Another Women President Moves On 

Simmons College MA is the latest school to 
suddenly lose its president. Jean A. Dowdall had been 
at the private liberal arts college only two years when 
she suddenly resigned in May, reportedly due to a 
conflict with the college's governing board. She will 
become a fellow at the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

Scarcely a month earlier, Simmons College Pro- 
vost Jane Milley resigned from the newly created 
position that she had held for about a year. Before 
coming to Simmons, Milley had been VP of academic 
affairs/provost at SUNY-Oswego. 



STAYING TUNED... 



It's OK to Discuss Sex in Psychology 

A male student who filed a sexual harassment 
complaint at Cal State-Sacramento has been told that a 
class lecture on masturbation "was not sufficiently 
severe or pervasive to create an intimidating, hostile or 
offensive learning environment." 

Craig Rogers charged that he had been trauma- 
tized by psychology professor Joanne Marrow's 
discussion of masturbation as a weight control tech- 
nique for women. 

University officials interviewed other students in 
the class and decided there was no harassment. 

Jumping the Gun 

President Kay Rhoads reports that the Medicine 
Creek Tribal College has not yet been accredited. 
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Negotiating For Success in Academia 



Because nego’dating creates anxie^, most 
women would like a magic wand to deliver what they 
want without their having to ask for it. 

Part of women's discomfort in negotiating is due 
to the teha vior not being modeled at nome or in their 
disciplines; women are culturalized not to ask for 
what ihey want. 

A faculty member at a liberal arts college in 
Massachusetts admits feeling better in negotiating for 
project and program support like facilities and 
equipment, than for her own salary and benefits. 

rart of women's reticence is a lack of practice. A 
recent PhD said, "As a student, you're infantilized for 
so long;. Then when you're looking for a position, 
you're expected to know how to {May hardball." 

In lieu of a magic wand, reduce your anxiety by 
considering negotiation in three distinct phases. 

1, The Pre-Negotiation 

The number one culprit in failed negotiations is 
ineffective planning. An academic mentor says, "Cton't 
rusn or feel apologetic in asking for more time. 

Schools know the reality of what it takes to accept an 
offer, and tiiey won't retract it if you ask for more 
time." 

Robert Wolfe, an agent negotiating for many well 
known athletes, writes in Friendly Persuasion: 

Most people just walk into a negotiation and fire away, 
(Instead)... do your homeivork,,. acquire all the information 
concerning the issues inwlved, even ones yo^i may not 
dean as important at a glance..,. Because *u negotiating, 
information translates to power. The more farts and 
knowledge you have, the tnore imble your position. 

Start by researching the school. Is it flush with 
money, or are they sneaking you in before the hiring 
freeze? Consider all resources to gather info: col- 
leagues, advisers, periodicals, and more devious 
means. What are tne issues, conflicts, priorities? 

Next, decide on your priorities: 

• What is your objective, or ideal settlement? 

• What will you accept if you can't get that? 

• What concessions are you preparra to make? 

• Is there a point beyond which you won't go? 

One woman at a small liberal arts college was 
ready to move up. She set her goals: geographical 
location, institutional resources, salaiyand benefits. 

She prepared applications carefully and mailed 
them out. When nibbles started coming in, she 
checked publications, asked colleagues and re- 
searched the institutions, so she could boldly ask for 
what she wanted, and feel fairly secure in getting it. "I 
felt that I was interviewing them as much as they 
were interviewing me," she says. 

Next, review the same questions from the other 
side, trying to imagine what their best deal might be. 
Your appreciating their needs and interests can often 
lead you to surprisingly creative solutions. 

Tom Broman and Lynn Nyhart, a married couple, 
applied separately for a faculty job at the University 
of Wisconsin. Meeting the search committee chair at a 
conference, they suggested he hire them to share the 
job before he made an offer. 

The chair asked them what they'd need to make a 



move, and they told him. After confemng with his 
committee, he offered each a 60% position as an 
associate professor, which they accepted. 

This type of negotiating must be done early in the 
process, ^ce a job is offerra, it's too late to start 
negotiating for your spouse, because deans need lead 
time to work out such accommo-Jations. 

Practice conducting a negotiation session with 
your mentor, spouse or colleague to map out some 
options and solidify your sense of power. It can also 
cmify points you might have overlooked earlier. 

Tlie final step in pre-planning is to write out your 
plan in the clearest language possible. In the heat of 
the moment, you could forget a key detail. Once the 
deal is done, it's too late to amend it. 

2* The Negotiation Itself 

Unfortunately, many see negotiations as an 
adversarial process, treating the other side as the 
enemy rather than an ally, to prove that their position 
is the correct one. Men do this frequently. 

This creates the same response, destroying the 
sense of trust and willingness to share information 
you need for a mutually satisfactory settlement. 

Of course, sometimes it's strategically important 
not to share all the information, like when you have to 
stall one offer while another is being finalized. 

At every negotiation, not only is the content being 
negotiated, but also the relationship between the 
parties, A collaborative climate encour^es data 
sharing and creative problem solving. The steps: 

Clarify the issues. Inept negotiators march from 
small talk directly to bargaining, making offers and 
asking for concessions, without first defining just what 
is the issue, "Leaping without looking" prevents full 
appreciation of the issues. 

Define the discussion by: Asking questions about 
specific concerns, clarifying things you are unsure of, 
listening without interrupting, being prepared to 
discuss your own issues-needs-interests, and summa- 
rizing all the issues you've discussed BEFORE you 
move on to the bargaining stage. 

Find a solution. Your goalis to achieve a mutually 
satisfactory solution, one that both parties can sup- 
port, This requires listening carefully to the other 
side's suggestions. The go^ negotiator: 

• AslS questions, both to clarify the issues and to 
understand the other's needs and interests. 

• Actively listens, without interrupting, to read 
between the lines. 

• Clarifies, by re-stating what they have heard, 
both the words and feelings, to confirm their under- 
standing of what's been said. 

• Finds the intangibles, the unvoiced needs and 
interests that are often critical to the negotiation. 

• Proposes and seeks solutions, having clearly 
understood the issues-needs-interests. 

• Summarizes, a vital step to insure mutual 
understanding and ^eement. 

3. The Conclusion 

At the end, take time to reiterate what each side 
has agreed to, and the next steps in the process, and 
put it in writing. Skipping this step can lead to confu- 
sion and disagreement later. Trust me on this. ^ 

RL 
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A Title IX Checklist to Score Your School's Athletic Program 



Based on the Title IX Athletics Investigator's Manual 
\990, prepared by Valerie M. Bonnette and Lamar Daniel, 
both formerly of the Department of Education's Office of 
Civil Rights. This is from a program revieio sheet provided 
at the April American Association of Community Colleges 
conference session on gender equity in athletics, held in 
Minneapolis. 

Answer each section honestly, keeping in mind 
how an outsider would objectively perceive your 
athletic program. 

1. Athletic Scholarships. Does the school provide 
reasonable scholarship opportunities for women and 
men in proportion to the number of students of each 
sex in intercollegiate athletics? 

• women athletes scholarship $ 

• men athletes scholarship $ 

□ YES QNO 

2. Accommodation of athletic interests and abilities. 
Are there equal opportunities for each sex in the 
selection of sports and levels of competition? Three 
components assess this factor, and at least one of your 
answers must be an unequivocal YES. 

• Is the number of women and men intercollegiate 
athletes within 5% of their rate of enrollment as 
students? 

• If members of one sex have been 
underepresented in the past, is there a pattern and 
continuing practice of expanding their program that is 
demonstrably responsive to their developing interests 
and abilities? 

• If members of one sex are underrepresented, and 
programs for them have not been expanded, can you 
demonstrate that the current program fully and 
effectively accommodates their interests and abilities? 

□ YES QNO 

3. Equipment and supplies. Do athletes of both sexes 
receive equal value in quality, amount, suitability, 
maintenance /replacement, availability? 

□ YES □ NO 

4. Scheduling of games and practices. Do athletes of 
both sexes receive equal priorities? Consider: number 
of competitions per sport, number and length of 
practices, time of day for competitions and practices, 
and opportunities for pre and post-season competition. 

□ YES □ NO 

5. Travel and per diem allowance. Do athletes of each 
sox receive equal treatment in modes of transportation, 
housi.ng during travel, length of stay before and after 
competition, per diem allowances, dining arrange- 
ments? 

□ YES □ NO 



6. Coaching. 

• Are opportunities to receive coaching equitable? 
Consider the relative availability of full-time coaches, 
part-time and assistant coaches, and restricted- 
earnings coaches. 

• Are coaches equally qualified? Consider their 
training, experience and other professional qualifica- 
tions and standing. 

• Are coaches equally compensated? Consider 
rate of compensation (per sport, per season), duration 
of contracts, conditions of contract renewal, exp>eri- 
ence, nature of coaching duties, working conditions, 
and other terms and conditions of employment. 

□ YES □ NO 

7. Academic tutoring provided. 

• Are opportunities to receive tutoring equitable? 
Consider the availability of tutoring and procedures 
and criteria for getting it. 

• Are tutors of equal quality? Consider their 
qualifications, training and experience. 

• Do tutors receive equal compensation? Consider 
the hourly rate oi pay and the nature of the academic 
subjects, their pupil loads per season, tutor's qualifica- 
tions and experience, the terms and other conditions of 
their employment. 

□ YES □ NO 

8. Locker rooms, facilities for practice and competi- 
tion. Consider whether women and men athletes get 
equitable treatment: in quality and availability of 
facilities for practice and competition, exclusive use of 
facilities at these times, availability and quality of 
locker rooms, maintenance of practice and competition 
facilities, preparation of facilities for practice and 
competition. 

□ YES □ NO 

9. Medical training facilities and service. Consider 
whether men and women athletes get eqin table 
availability and quality of medical personnel and 
assistance, insurance coverage for health-accident- 
injuries, weight training facilities, conditioning 
facilities, athletic trainers. 

□ YES □ NO 

10. Housing and dining facilities and services. Do 
women and men athletes get equality in housing, 
dining and special services like parking, laundry? 

□ YES □ NO 

11. Publicity. Consider whether women's and men's 
programs are equitable in the availability and quality 
of sports information personnel, access to other 
publicity resources, quality and quantity of publica- 
tions and other promotional devices. 

□ YES □ NO 
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12. Support services. Do both programs receive the sarpe amount 
of administrative, secretarial and clerical assistance, and have 
equitable office space and equipment? 

□ YES QNO 

13. Recruitment. Is there equity in the recruiting processes for 
women's and men's programs? Consider whether coaches and 
other professional athletic personnel get equal opportunities to 
recruit, whether resources provided are equivalently adequate to 
meet the needs of each program, and whether the differences in 
benefits, opportunities and treatment of prosp>ective student 
athletes of each sex have a disproportionately limiting effect on the 
recruitment of students of either sex. 

□ YES QNO 

Scoring 

Give yourself 1 point for every time you can honestly answer YES, 
Total points: 

A NO answer to number 1 on scholarships and particularly 
number 2 on accommodating interests means trouble* Fix these 
two areas fast. 

13-11. You're pretty clean, with just a few smudges on your 
reputation. Unless they are in the areas of accommodating interests 
oi scholarships, you may escape penalty. Why not take care of 
them now. when you're so close to being in compliance? With all 
that you have invested in your program, why risk it in court or in 
governmental actions? 

10-8. Overall, you have the right idea, but there are still too 
many inconsistencies. 

Don't just cap men's rosters and put extra women on team 
rosters to make it look eq^.^al, like they're trying at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

(Coach Karen Gallagher says 20 players is the most she can 
handle on the new women's softball team, but school officials are 
pushing for 24. Some research shows that men will stay on a team 
roster even though they get very little playing time, while women 
will not. Why else would a football team have a roster of 120 for a 
60-minute game?) 

7-5. Historically, your program has a lot of discrimination to 
overcome. Why not start with a few of the more blatant problems 
now, especially the first and second, and work your way down? 

4 or fewer. It's amazing that your school has stayed out of 
court this long. Bring this checklist to the attention of school 
leaders ASAP, so they can see what the criteria are for components 
of an equitable athletic program. 



Just One More Little Thing 

This checklist was previewed by Val Bonnette, who co-authored the 
1990 manual and now heads the consulting firm Good Sports, Inc., 
specializing in helping schools on Title IX and gender equity. 

The fact sheet on which this was based lists Lamar Daniel as first 
author of the manual, while the title page of the manual itself lists 
Bonnette first. 

Good Sports, Inc. is at P.O. Box 3003, Oakton VA, phone (703) 648- 
9022; fax (703) 648-9021 
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Women's Ways of Leading Gain 
Respect in the Corporate World 

Look out, sharks. Your feeding frenzy 
is over. The democratic dolphins of the 
world are nosing you out of leadership 
positions in business, a new book reports. 

Even colleges and universities, alert to 
adopting successful business practices, are 
promoting wo.men administrators who 
allow their gentler sides to show. And, 
they're being effective leaders. 

For Swim with the Dolphins: How 
Women Can Succeed in Corporate America on 
their Own Terms, (Warner, $19,95) authors 
Connie Glaser and Barbara Steinberg 
Smalley interviewed 200 successful 
women corporate managers. 

Their participatory management styles 
encouraging teamwork and staff empow- 
erment can result in a more productive 
workforce, replacing old hierarchical, 
military styles of open competition. 

Formerly women who aspired to top 
leadership were told they had to adopt 
shark-like attributes to succeed. Now a 
new style of management, more closely 
associated with women, is being accepted 
as an effective alternative. In fact, the new 
"power tools" of the workplace combines 
both management styles, being gentle but 
tough when necessary. 

Although not all men are sharks and 
not all women are dolphins, the authors 
say the contrasts between the species is a 
good comparison to the styles associated 
with gender attributes: 

• Sharks are tough taskmasters; 
dolphins are compassionate. 

• Sharks are aloof; dolphins are visible 
and friendly. 

• Sharif emphasize competition; 
dolphins like cooperation. 

• Sharks reject new ideas; dolphins 
welcome them, 

• Sharks are manipulative; dolphins 
are open and honest. 

• Sharks demand staff loyalty; dol- 
phins know they must earn it. 

• Sharks are task-oriented; dolphins 
are task-oriented and people-oriented. 

Women, they say, are exactly what 
institutions need to remaiT> effective in the 
1990s and beyond. 

Finally, the rest of the world is notic- 
ing. ^ 
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Are Women More Ethical? It Depends.. 



Theorists seeking to empower women by emphasiz- 
ing distinctively female ways of thinking and calling 
them "female ethics" may creating more problems 
than they solve. 

Daryl Koehn, assist^int professor of philosophy at 
DePaul University IL, speaking at the National Confer- 
ence on Ethics in America at the University of California- 
Long Beach in February, also wonders whether their 
distinct way of thinking constitutes an ethic or a code of 
conduct. 

Women Vs Men on Ethics 

Theorists point to some distinct differences in how 
women and men decide on ethical conduct. They say that 
men rely on a rules-based approach to problem solving, 
in which they establish rules and rank them hierarchi- 
cally, deciding which rule "trumps" in order to arrive at 
an ethical conclusion. 

Women, on the other hand, are "anti-rules" based. 
They "emphasize a listening approach, in which the 
standards to be applied evolve through a conversation 
with the affected parties." 

As an example, Koehn refers to a classic Carol 
Gilligan exercise in which girls 
and boys are asked what they 
would do in this scenario: a 
man whose wife is dying 
knows the local druggist has 
the drug needed to save her life. He doesn't have the 
money to buy the drug. Should he steal it? 

Gi^'igan found that boys invariably ask, "What are 
the ruk > involved?" and decide which rule trumps. The 
boys decide that it was unjust to break in and steal 
another's property, thus allowing the property rule to 
trump the "life is precious" rule. 

Girls, on the other hand, ask, "What are the options 
available to the man?" and want to get the parties to talk 
about them. In this way, "the dialogue reveals the stan- 
dard by which to act," Koehn asserts. 

She says Gilligan also uses this as an example of 
men's "closed" reasoning process involving a set of 
established rules, while women's "open" process seeks to 
learn what a dialogue will reveal. Attempting to resort to 
rules, argues Gilligan, distorts the situation by imposing 
standards. 

The Risk Factor 

Another major difference is women's acceptance of 
the inevitability of risk in any situation, and therefore the 
need for trust, Koehn says. 

Philosopher Annette Baier Says that men believe that 
risk can be controlled by putting all possibilities into 
rules, and establishing written contracts, so there is no 
need for trust in the other. 

In contrast, women believe that an element of trust in 
the other is always needed, since "you can't control all 
factors in a situation." 

Interpersonal Vs. Structure 

Koehn says the last major distinction the theorists 
make is the difference between women and men in 
reasoning processes: Women focus on the interpersonal, 
while men focus on a structure. Women trust the person, 
not the structure. 

But Is It an "Ethic? 

Koehn presented two scenarios in which participants 



were asked whether the "fenaale ethic" helped them 
come to an ethical solution to a problem. In one, a bank 
employee is working late with a male co-worker, whom 
she has known for many years. He makes a sexually 
suggestive comment to her. What should her response 
be? 

The theorists would have you "reach out for the 
other... allowing the other to fill your firmam'^nt." 
Participants said that could put her at risk of assault. 

In the second scenario, a salesperson goes to Japan. 
The Japanese customers know that the salesperson has 
three aays to close a deal. On the last day, they invite 
the salesperson out for yet another dinner. Should the 
salesperson feel put out? 

The female ethics of trust and caring would say 
"no," one should "listen to the other," and "value the 
relationship." But the ethic of doing whatever it takes to 
close the deal leads to the same action. 

In both cases, participants believed the "female 
ethics" focus on trust and caring was insufficient. 

Stereotypes Reinforced 

In addition to Koehn's concern with whether these 
distinct ways of thinking 
constitute an ethic, she points 
out that they stereotype 
women and focus on inter- 
personal relationships, 
or "caring," as an end in itself. 

The stereotyping is illustrated in the choice of 
examples used to show how women make decisions. 
Gilligan uses the issue of abortion: how women decide 
whether or not to have an abortion, given that they're in 
a stable, caring relationship. 

"Why," asks Koehn, "if you're trying to get at 
decisions about self and identity issues, is there this 
focus on mothering issues? Why not look at how 
women decide on a profession?" 

Using a model of caring that is mother/child 
focused, she claims, excludes definitions of caring 
beyond nurturing. 

What's the Goal? 

She argues that for interpersonal caring to be 
ethical, it must be "sifted through the lens" of a more 
concrete goal. For example, the goal of a doctor is not to 
be nice, warm and friendly with all of her patients: it's 
to make them healthy. 

In business, the idea that a corporation's goal is to 
"maintain relationships," an argument presented by 
stakeholder theorists, would sit well with the female 
ethic of caring. But Koehn argues, isn't there more to a 
corporation's goal, such as making a good product and 
a profit? 

"What are you caring for?" is the question that must 
be asked, for the context is important. What of the 
woman who is in a destructive relationship? Female 
ethics of trust and care would have her stay in the 
relationship, since relationships are highly valued. 

Rather than get mired in the idea of care for a 
person, Koehn suggests that one should trust and care 
"for the argument/^ or case being presented, as opposed 
to the structure or the person, and reach for principles 
while < nlisting the cooperation of others, DJ 
Koehn's ethics dearinghouse: http://www.dcpaul.t 'u/ethics/ 



"What are you caring for?" is the question that 
must be asked, for the context is important. 
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RESEARCH BRIEFS 

I 



American Indian Women As 
Higher Ed Administrators 

Do cultures clash when Ameri- 
can Indian women become admin- 
istrators, and are their gender and 
ethnicity a double bind? 

Via ethnographic interviews of 
six administrators at one univer- 
sity, researcher Linda Sue Warner, 
director of Penn State's American 
Indian Policy Center, looked for 
signs of dissonance for the women, 
and double trouble in identities. 

They were age 38 to 55, with 
15-30 years in higher education. 

In discussing ethnic or sex role 
modeling, she found that some 
aspects of the American Indian 
culture conflict with the role of 
administrators in higher education. 

For example, the Indian culture 
values showing respect for elders. 
This can cause dissonance when 
those elders in the higher education 
community are "good old boys" 
who see women sup>eryisors as 
clerical support rather than equals. 

"Most Indian women are too 
smart (to get themselves) hired into 
management," she was told. 

Warner found no sign of a 
double bind for American Indian 
women supervisors that affected 
their satisfaction with their jobs. 

-Ini tin fives, #4 (Summer) 1995. 

Tests Measure Only Faculty 

Values, Slighting Women 

Using data from a 1992 histori- 
cal knowledge exam, researchers 
found results from standard tests 
can present distorted outcomes for 
women and minorities. They say: 

"Educational institutions were 
founded by men, for men, and still 
reflect male models of knowing, 
learning and valuing. The study of 
history is a case in point, where 
contributions of women through- 
out history have been minimized." 

In 1992 a faculty committee 
developed tl* ? "objective test" to 
focus on historical and geographi- 
cal data they decided liberal arts 
students need. (Questions covered 
world history, American history 
and world geography. 

Taking the test were 331 college 



seniors, 51% women. Results were: 

• Women were no less likely to 
have formal training in history 
than men, 

• Students with more exposure to 
historical knowledge did better, 
regardless of their gender, 

• Men students performed better 
regardless of previous exposure to 
historical knowledge, and 

• Removing biased questions 
(chosen before the test was given) 
eliminated a significant portion of 
gender differences in test scores. 

Overall, the men were more 
interested in and knowledgeable 
about power relationships than the 
women, as reflected in the test. Of 
the 71 items, 24 were normally 
associated with men: war, treaties, 
occupations and use of force. 

Researchers suggest that the 
results indicate bias in faculty 
viewpoints, and that faculty test 
only what they think is important. 

"Our data point to the need to 
examine general education cur- 
ricula to ensure that they are 
equally sensitive to the intellectual 
and personal concerns of both 
women and men," they concluded. 
-Research in Higher Education, April 1995. 

Blame the Perpetrator 

An experiment on 240 men 
and women recruited from book- 
stores, malls, libraries and train 
stations tested whether manipulat- 
ing the voice of a news article on a 
man's violence toward his wife 
affected the severity of the punish- 
ment they recommended for him. 

Fake newspaper articles used 
one of three versions. In the active 
voice: "(he) beat her, raped her, 
and committed acts of gross sexual 
abuse." In the passive voice: 
"(she)... was subject to beatings, 
rapes and acts of gross sexual 
abuse." 

The version that implied a 
"shared responsibility" for the 
incident in which he threatened to 
cut her throat, referred to "an 
abusive relationship, in which 
there were beatings, rapes and 
gross acts of sexual abuse." 

Subjects could chose one of 



lOD 



five punishments, ranging from 
therapy to ten years in jail. 

Researchers Sharon Lamb and 
Susan Keon, Brwn Mawr College, 
said the passive voice suggested the 
author's neutrality, while the 
shared responsibility version 
reflects on the harm but not the 
perpetrator's causing it. 

Subjects who read articles in 
the active and passive voice did not 
differ in severity of punishment, 
but those reading the version 
implying shared responsibility 
were far less likely to recommend 
five or ten years in jail for the man. 



Words Affect Beliefs 



"Punishment" 


Active 

n^8Q 


Version 

Passive 

n=80 


Shared 

n=80 


1 year therapy 


8.8% 


17.5% 


43.8% 


1 year jail 


2.5 


5.0 


8.8 


3 years jail 


18.8 


12.5 


21.3 


5 years jail 


22.5 


17.5 


8.8 


10 years jail 


47.5 


47.5 


17.5 


Age was a 


strong factor ; 


in 



predicting punishment. For the 
article in the active voice, the group 
under age 30 was more likely to 
select a harsher penalty, with 65% 
choosing ten years in jail, compared 
to 30% of those 30 and older. 

The report said that although 
journalism schools teach reporters 
to avoid the passive voice and be as 
specific and direct as possible, 
..."there is still a male bias in 
newspaper rooms." 

So articles implying shared 
responsibility have the effect of 
insidiously obscuring the male's 
responsibility for acts of violence. 

"... newspapers are shaped by 
(as well as shapers of) public 
opinion, and such obscure writing 
reflects society's own ambivalence 
about holding men responsible for 
their violence," they say. 

The researchers suggest that by 
naming the man as perpetrator, 
reporters can "help the public 
understand the nature of the 
violence and assign blame and 
responsibility more appropriately." 

-Psychology of VVumeii Quarterly, Juni? 
1995. 
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Training My Boss: A Work in Progress 



By Pat Peabody 

I was lucky. I had a great boss. He was smart, 
treated everyone equally whether they were white, 
middle-aged and male (which he was) or not (which I 
was.) He knew the field and his job inside out, and 
was eager to learn about what he didn't know. 

He excelled at communicating the needs of the 
department to the dean, going to bat for us. 

Most importantly, he was secure. If someone did a 
great job, he was pleased, not threatened that their 
achievement would overshadow him. And if someone 
fell short, he worked with them to find a solution that 
would benefit all concerned. 

Too Good to Last 

Then, change came. Budget cutbacks. An offer of 
early retirement. My great boss was gone. To save 
money, the university decided to promote from 
within, and the chosen one turned out to be someone I 
had worked with regularly in another unit. 

At first, I welcomed the choice of "jane" (not her 
real name) as the new 
department head. She 
was intelligent, outgoing, 
articulate, assertive, and 
she would double the 
number of women in the 
unit. 

But jane had a reputation for having a temper, and 
1 wondered if she could pick up the many highly 
technical details needed in this new role. 

1 also wondered how she would adapt to manag- 
ing an entire department, with a staff of nearly 30, in a 
position where she reported directly to the dean. 
Although she'd managed projects, she hadn't man- 
aged people. But I convinced myself that her intelli- 
gence and desire to do a good job in her first manage- 
ment position would prevail. 

The Boss from Hell 

1 was wrong. 

My worst fears came true. Jane was woefully 
unprepared for the duties of her new position. Her 
technical knowledge was even more limited than I had 
thought. She seemed to make some effort to learn, but 
never seemed to retain what she had learned. She 
didn't ask questions, so she didn't learn the technical 
p.spects of the job very quickly. 

As a manager, she was dismal. She gave only 
negative feedback, routinely criticizing her staff in 
harsh tones, and in public. She complained relentlessly 
about everyone else's incompetence, including people 
we all worked with regularly. 

And her gender was more a hindrance to me, the 
only other woman in the department, than it was an 
asset. She acted as if she was competing with me, and 
resented my technical expertise, becoming very curt 
and harsh when I used the technical skills that she 
lacked. 

It was a mess. I had gone from the best manager in 
the world to the boss from hell. I had only one choice: I 



had to show jane how to manage me and to overcome 
her insecurities and limitations. In short, I had to train 
my boss. 

It Worked! 

Now, a year later, the department is running much 
more smoothly. Although I can't take sole credit, I 
think my efforts to train my boss have made a differ- 
ence. jane is more relaxed and confident, more willing 
to ask questions and learn. 

She freely offers feedback and praise. She asks 
others' opinions and lets others make decisions and 
allows others to shine. The department is once again an 
enjoyable workplace and integral part of the 
university. 

I played a game, and the stakes were my own 
survival. Here's how I did it. 

Teach by Example 

Sometimes the best way to teach is by doing it 
yourself right in front of the student, jane was reluctant 
to offer even a morsel of positive feedback, let alone a 

simple, "thanks." Based 
only on the feedback she 
gave me, I appeared to be 
failing miserably at my job. 

For one project, I 
worked day and night for 
a month, only to be told, when asked, "Yeah, I got it," 
Not until weeks later did I learn that the Dean loved 
the product, and asked who did it. 

So I started praising jane. Nothing was too small to 
earn my praise. If she circulated a new journal, I sent 
her a brief e-mail thanking her for sharing it. I 
made a point of thanking and complimenting her in 
front of colleagues, staff members and other adminis- 
trators. After a big meeting, for example. I'd say to her, 
"Thanks for helping me out on this" or "Thanks for 
ordering the new fax machine." 

When I showed appreciation of her help, she began 
thanking me and gave |x>sitive feedback. 

Do Anything Once. 

I've been working on a collaborative project for 
several years with a group of colleagues in another 
state. (5ne day a month I fly halfway across the coun- 
try, meet all day, and fly back that night. 

When the time came for my first meeting after jane 
took over, she told me to leave the day before the 
meeting — turning a one day trip into a two day 
absence from campus. I knew that this was unneces- 
sary; I could accomplish everything I needed to do in 
one day. 

I tried to explain this to jane, but that only made 
her more insistent. So I agre^ to go early, but made 
sure to be extra prepared for the meeting, and brought 
along my laptop computer with fax modem and 
materials for another project. 

I started on the other project on the plane and 
continued in my hotel room. Later that day, I faxed her 
a multi-page uj^ate, adding, "I wish we were in the 



/ started praising ]ane. Nothing was too small to 
earn my praise. If she circulated a new journal, I sent 
her a brief e-mail thanking her for sharing it. 
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same place so we could discuss it directly/' 

She got the hint, and I returned to day-tripping. 

Instruct and Correct Privately. 

Jane needed help with a lot of technical informa- 
tion and skills. But when I tried to help publicly, I 
risked revealing her lack of knowledge in front of 
others, and she was reluctant to ask questions when 
she didn't understand. 

One day I was explaining a problem based on a 
limitation in the computer software we were using. As 
I explained it to Jane in person, she nodded in seeming 
comprehension, but asked no questions. 

I was pretty sure she hadn't understood me but 
didn't want to admit it. So I waited a few days and 
sent her an e-mail: "I just wanted to document the 
technical problem we spoke about ..." and I proceeded 
to describe in more detail, and with examples, exactly 
what the problem was. 

Because 1 had couched the message in the guise of 
a report, it didn't offend her. I gave examples in the 
message, and added at the end, "Let me know if I can 
do anything else in regard 
to this," rather than, "Let 
me know if 1 can answer 
any of your questions." 

The technique worked. 

Jane understood the situa- 
tion and was able to make a good decision. 

Communicate. Communicate. Communicate. 

I drowned Jane in information, constantly updat- 
ing her on the status of projects, often repeating my 
oral reports, with follow up memos or e-mail mes- 
sages. I often sent her copies of messages and memos 
1 got from other colleagues about projects that con- 
cerned our department, often with a message like, "1 
received this from Joe in Financial Aid — thought 
you'd want to know." 

It's the last part of the sentence that counts. Even 
though the topic was often trivial, it let her know that I 
recognized her authority and need to know about 
departmental concerns. 

Make the Boss Feel Like the Boss 

To counteract Jane's insecurity, I tried to continu- 
ally let her know that I recognized her role as head of 
the department. I combined educating Jane with the 
decision-making process. 

Because she lacked the technical expertise to make 
the right decision in many areas, I pass^ my conclu- 
sions on to her for the final choice. 

For example, we were putting out a large publica- 
tion and wanted to have a companion CD made. Jane 
asked me to research various services that created CDs 
and report back to her, so she could make the decision. 
The results were clear: While all vendors charged 
about the same, only one used a technical format that 
would work effectively for our school's students and 
faculty. 

It was essential, then, that Jane choose this vendor. 
But I couldn't just come out and tell her that; 1 had to 



let her make the decision. 

So I clearly documented the choices, selecting 
two finalists. 'These are my recommendations. The 
second one has the advantage of being completely 
compatible with the rest of the university. I'll be 
interested to hear your choice." 

I met with Jane and explained this, repeating 
that I understood the choice was up to her. My 
rep>ort clearly documented the differences among the 
various vendors. Jane chose the obviously preferred 
vendor and has since become quite knowl^geable 
about CD production. 

Ask for Advice. 

No matter how hellish your boss may seem, 
there are always areas in which she knows more 
than you. I learned to capitalize on them. 

For example, if I knew she knew more than I did 
on the history of a certain university program. I'd 
ask, "Can you tell me about the progression of this 
program?" 

Sometimes I'd even ask her advice on non-work 
topics. We share a passion 
for oriental tugs, and occa- 
sionally I'd ask her about a 
certain typ>e. The catch is that 
your questions have to be 
genuine. It doesn't work to 
make up questions just to feed )/our boss's ego. 

That's ingratiating, not team-building. 

Don't Be Afraid to Be Direct. 

Much as I disliked it, twice I had to be direct 
with Jane. The first time was after she publicly 
scolded a member of the department. I was scared to 
approach her directly, but even more disturbed by 
her actions. So a few days later, I asked to meet with 
her. At the meeting I calmly (well, as calmly as 
possible ) told her that I was very uncomfortable 
with what she'd done and my feeling was that there 
was no infraction so serious as to warrant a manager 
yelling at an employee — in public or private. She 
quietly listened, and it hasn't recurred. 

When in Doubt, Laugh. 

Obviously, Jane's transition from insecure 
newcomer to skilled manager was stressful for all 
involved. But it wasn't as bad as it may sound. One 
thing she has going for her is a great sense of humor 
and an ability to laugh at herself. We diffused many 
a tense moment by laughing about it. 

Once, Td become quite frustrated with her delay 
in making an important purchasing decision. The 
dean was waiting for her choice, as was the whole 
division. I'd reached the limit of my patience and 
decided to confront Jane directly. 

One afternoon, in a private meeting about other 
matters, 1 smiled and said with a laugh, "Do you 
think you'll know soon which item you'll be pur- 
chasing? The suspense is killing me." 

Fortunately, Jane laughed too, and the very next 
day proudly announced her decision, 



No matter how hellish your boss may seem, 
there are always areas in which she knows more 
than you. I learned to capitalize on them. 
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Forewarned is Forearmed 



Student Evaluations Can Harm Women's Studies Profs 



Say you're fresh out of grad school, recently hired 
to teach gender studies and history at a university. 
You're excited, work hard and think you've done a good 
job. At term's end, you hand out teaching evaluation 
forms, expecting glowing reports that will help write 
your ticket to tenure. 

What a blow, when the student evaluations are 
overwhelmingly negative. And worse, the items where 
you rate lowest tend to be related more to px?rsonality 
than to teaching effectiveness. 

Expecting the worst, you turn to the evaluations 
from your history class. They're overwhelmingly 
positive. How could you be seen as so effective in one 
course and so ineffective in another? Could something 
else be going on? 

Yes, asserts Elissa Lewis, associate professor of 
psychology at Southwest Missouri State University. 

Like other women instructors, she suspected that 
teaching evaluations are often a "personality contest," 
measuring how nice you are to students, rather than 
whether you taught them what you promised. Unlike 
most, she did something about it. 

Suspicions Confirmed 

Lewis was struck by research showing that students 
rate instructors on qualities other thamteaching skills, 
which she and many others had experienced. She 
discovered something else that she'd long susp>ected: 
Those who teach women's studies courses get bad 
reviews across the board, even when the courses they 
teach get high ratings. 

When SMSU, which relies heavily on teaching 
evaluations, created a minor in Gender Studies, Lewis 
sought to ensure that the faculty teaching the courses 
were not being set up for failure. She asked; Are stu- 
dents biased when they evaluate teachers? If so, how can 
teaching evaluations rate teaching effectiveness? 

An Empirical Example 

In an intro psych course, 124 volunteers read a one- 
paragraph scenario describing a course and an instruc- 
tor. The course was called either Gender Studies or 
American Studies. The instructor was either a "she" or 
"he," described either as being a feminist or as having 
no political orientation. 

Most of the students were just out of high school, so 
they were expected to be "naive" and not have been 
exposed to a feminist instructor. 

Given only this scenario, students first rafed the 
instructor using two measures of personality and sex 
role attributes. Next, they gave a aefinition of "femi- 
nism." Finally, they completed a teaching evaluation on 
the "course." 

Having neither taken the "course" nor met the 
"instructor," students demonstrated significant antipa- 
thy toward gender studies faculty. "They regarded them 
as anti-everything that's good and pure and apple-pic 
and mom," Lewis exclaims. 

Those instructors identified as feminists got scathing 
evaluations of their teaching effectiveness. "They're not 
very nice and that's the way they teach," students 
seemed to say. The students haa no such negative 
stereotype toward instructors who didn't describe 
themselves as feminists. 



"Perhaps students didn't know what feminism is," 
Lewis hop^, "and they're operating off a negative 
stereotype. If so, education about feminism would 
reduce tneir stereotypes." 

But 35% of them correctly defined feminism, and 
their evaluations did not differ significantly from the 
others who did not understand feminism. 

"Niceness" Counts 

Further analysis showed that students were evalu- 
ating a general "frculty niceness" factor more than any 
other attribute. 

Lewis then examined the teaching evaluation items 
themselves, seeking those without bias, to construct a 
fair teaching evaluation instrument. 

Since regional accrediting agencies look at learning 
outcomes, Lewis says, the important thing to assess is 
the learning acquirra and the instructional delivery 
skills that facilitate that learning, regardless of personal- 
ity or politics. 

"If you want to evaluate based on personality, say 
so," she asserts. "Otherwise, reframe what you want to 
know to get at instructional effectiveness." 

Citing a typical evaluation form asking^ "Was the 
instructor entnusiastic?" she asks whether it is appro- 
priate for a teacher of a "Death and Dying" course to be 
enthusiastic? 

A better way to assess instructional effectiveness 
would be to ask, "Was the instructor genuinely inter- 
ested in what she or he was teaching?" Lewis says, but 
you'd still need to know if the student acquired the 
specific knowledge, skills and abilities. 

In non-gendered courses, teachers are not evaluated 
on the basis of their political beliefs. But in teaching 
gender studies, "It's part of the deal," she notes. Rather 
than hiding one's feminism, she advises teachers to 
fully face the issue. 

What Works 

The best strategy includes making the administra- 
tion aware of what's going on, she says. Give them 
copies of studies such as this one or discuss th ? phe- 
nomenon at faculty or departmental meetings — any- 
thing to make them aware of what you're up against. 

Simultaneously, it means working on how teaching 
is rated; If all courses and all instructors are to be fairly 
evaluated, then the practice of using a single measure 
after the class is over is inadequate at best, as well as 
hurtful. 

Use multiple measures, such as pre- and post- 
course assessments that focus on learning outcomes 
rather than personality variables, to counter inherent 
bias. 

Lewis asked: "Can we exercise To thine own self be 
true' at the same time that women and men faculty 
seem to be required to invoke a 'Don't ask, don't tell' 
poli^, to avoid excommunication from the academy?" 

(Considering the general fx)litical climate of the 
today, her bottom line is "forewarned is forearmed." iV 

DJ 

For a copy of the study, contact Elissa Lewis, Southwest 
Missouri State University, Psychology Department, 901 S. 
National Ave. Springfield MO 65804; (417) 836-4790. 
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CAREER CONNECTIONS 



Reach 10,000 women in higher education for only 
$230. Call Mary Zenke at (608) 251-3232 by the 20th. 




PRESIDENT 



The Board of Truscccs of Chowan College and its Presidential Search Com- 
mittee invite nominations and applications for the position of President. 

Chowan Collcj^e was founded in 1848 and is affiliated with the Baptisr State 
Convention of North Carolina. Chowan is a four*year liberal arts institution, 
located in northeastern North Carolina, approximately 60 miles southwest 
of Norfolk, Virginia. It offers programs leading to the Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees. It has an enrollment of about 800 students, 
with about 60 fulbtime f^aculty members. 

The Search Committee seeks applications from individuals possessing the 
following characteristics, a Commitment to undergraduate Christian higher 
education, an earned doctorate, administrative and teaching experience in an 
institution of higher education; the ability to work collaboratively with the 
various constituencies of the college; knowledge in the areas of finance and 
budgeting; ability to provide leadership in chaning plans for the future, 
ability lo articulate the mission of ihe college, both internally and externally, 
skills 111 fund raising; ability to build teamwork among the groups encom- 
passing the college community. 

Nominations and letters of application, accompanied by i resume, should be 
sent to: 

Mr. Clement Yancey 

Chair, Presidential ^arch Committee 

ATTN: Mrs. Bettie Ricks 

Chowan College 

P. O. Box 1848 

Murfreesboro. NC 27883 

The deadline for receipt of nominations and applications is August 1. 1V93. 
Chowan College is an equal opportunity employer. 




EAST STROUDSBURG 
UNIVERSITY 

PRESIDENT 



The Council of Trustees of East Stroudsburg University and tu 
Presidential Search Committee announce a nationil search for a president 
to succeed Dr. James Gilbert, who will retire following a decade of 
service in July, 1996. 



Founded in 1893, East Stroudsburg University is one of fourteen 
universities in the Pennsylvania State System of Higher Education. The 
university enrolls approximately 4700 undergraduate and SSO graduate 
students in the Schools of Arts and Sciences, Professional Studies, and 
Health Sciences and Human Performance. With an operating budget of 
1^5 S million. East Stroudsburg has 258 full-time faculty and 280 ataif. 
Located in the foothills of the Pocono Mountains of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, the university is eighty miles west of New York City and 
eighty- five miles north of Philadelphia. 

Candidates should dcmonatiate the following qualifications: 



• a strong conunitment to East Stroudsburg*a comprehensive, public 
mission to provide academic excellence 

• the ability to enhance a sense of community among faculty and staff in 
a collective bargaining environment 

• the communication skills necessary to represent the university 
effectively in the region 

• documented experience in fiscal management 

• commitment to the role of the Perms ylvania State System of Higher 
Education. 



The search committee will begin to review candidates in early September, 
1995, and will continue untU it recommends a state of finalists to the 
Council of Trustees. 

Nominations and applications, which will be treated in a confidential 
manner, should be sent to: 



Dr. Robert J. O'Hara, Jr. 

Chair, Presidential Search Committee 
ICast Stroudsburg University 
200 Proapcct Street 
Box? 220 

East Stroudsburg, PA 18301-2999 

£SU it an AAIEEO employtr MfFfDfV 
A Pennsylvania State System o/Hi$htr Education University 



PRESIDENT 

EDINBORO UNIVERSITY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 
EDINBORO. PA 

The Council of Trustees of Edinboro University of Permsylvania and 
iu Presidential Search Conunittce announce a national search for the 
President of the University. The current president Foater F. Diebold, 
haa aruiounced hia retirement to be effective^ June 30, 1996 after 
leading Edinboro University of Pennsylvania airKC 1979. 

Edinboro Univeraity of Permsylvania, founded in 1857, part of the 
State System of Higher Education of the Commonwealth of 
Permsylvania, is a comprehensive institution with approximately 420 
faculty and 395 staff serving about 6,847 under^duate and 637 
graduate students. The campus is located in Edinboro, a community 
20 miles south of Eric, within 100 miles of Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
Pittsburgh. The University's operating budget ia approximately 
$65.5 million. 

The Presidential Search Committee seeks candidates who will, along 
with other qualities, have demonstrated leadership, management, and 
administrative abilitica with a genuine commitment to shared 
governance in a collective bargaining envirorunent; have a record of 
academic accomplishment arnl the ability to lead Edinboro Univeraity 
as a teaching institution with strong research and scholarship: have 
an appreciation of the role of the Pennsylvania State System of Higher 
Education and persuasively present Edinboro University's needs for 
financial support; provide leadership in fundraising; be an advocate 
for the University's broad range of undergraduate and graduate 
programs: and have a record of support and action to increase 
diversity among faculty, administrators, staff, and students. Edinboro 
University of Permsylvania is nationally recognized as a leader in 
programming for students with disabilities. 

The President will be expected to assume office ori or about July 1, 
1996. The committee expects to begin the review of candidate 
credentials in mid-July, 1995. 

Nominations and applications should be directed to: Mr. R. 

Benjamin Wiley, Chair, Presidential Search Committee, P.O. Box 
836, EDINBORO UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANU, Edinboro. 
PA 16412-0836. 

EDINBORO l/NlVERSrY OF PENNSYLVANIA IS AN AFFIRMATTVE ACVON. 
EQUAL OPPORTUNirr EMPLOYER. EXPRESSIONS OF INTERE^ FROM 
MINORITIES AND WOMEN ARE STRONGLY ENCOURAGED. 



CHANCELLOR 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

I Ik.* UrL'Nidt'iil ul (Ik* Uiii\i.*rM(\ ot Ncbrjskj invites jpplu .i(khis jikI 
iKiiiuiiitKiMs tor the pusitiuit ut (JliiitCcIlur ul (lie Umveisuv oi Nelujsk.i- 
l.iiKuiii iL'NL) The ChiiKellur is the eiuei iJinmisUjtive uHki.i ul uiu i>! 
(Ik nation's leading LOntprvlieitsive laiid-^rjiit nisCitutiunv ut' Itipher k.nn- 
in^ 

I'lte CliJiieellur is respuiisible tor piuvitiine loi all iiisiruLtunial. ?• si.irJi 
and service pru^rants tur UNL I he C liaiKelior is aUu e.vpea(.d lu dtselup 
jikI iiiaintain eflei.(ive rcljtionsliips with all appropriate Loiistmn m k s 

t. *ne ut four ».jinuuses ut the universii v. UNI. eitrulK u\ er 24 ,uimi siu.iLiits 
.ind lias iiioie (lian 7.IHN) L*uipU>^ s The UNI faeults ut'tei s mult ruiailu it. 
graduate and protessiuiial decrees in .\2 dtKtural pit^iaiiis. ii) iii.isIli > 
programs ami 1 tindergraduaie majors UNL's aiiitual ti^H'ratin^ budget is 
.t|>prei\inuu ly S4So nnllioii UNL is (he pniiury publie restardi iiismuciun 
III Nebraska jiul has statewide (eathiii^. researth and mitreaelt r« sptMisibil- 
ities 

The University seeks an individMal with dcniunstrated leaderNliip abilit> . a 
dcmuitstrable returd ofexcellenee iii iiitelleaual and aeadeniK perfurmaiu . . 
st^niricant adnnmstrattvc experience in higher cdmatiun. and a ptisunal 
eoiinnitment to the philosophy of higher <'duca(ion and research Aiie.irned 
duetoratc and university level expe'iviuc arc desirable A efimimtiiKiii to 
aftiniiativc attiun is essential 

I'he sercemng nf tandidates bv the Urestdent N search advtsurv tt»iiimi((t t 
will begin t>n or about July 1. 1WS and will toiiiiinie tintil tlu positinn is 
lilkd Appluatiuits aiul nunniiations should be submitted to 

Professor David J. Scllmycr 
Chair 

Search Advisory Committee 
University of Nebraska 
3835 Holdrege Street 
Lincoln. NE68S83>074S 

riu University of Nebraska is an alTirniattve action, equal oppnrttimrs 

employer winch acttvely seeks and enaiurages nonnnatiuns and Cxprc 

of iiueresi from minorities and women, and provides reastniablc* atuninno- 
clitioiis to the known disabilities of appheaiits and empUivcts 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Vice President for 
Resources and Public Affairs 

The Trustee*^ and President of WeMesley College in Wellesloy. Massachusells. 
seek nominations and expressions of inierest lor the position of Vice President lor 
Resources and Public Affairs 

The Vice PresidenI reports directly |o the President and provides leadership for all 
College fund raising programs and public affairs activities. The Vice PresidenI is a 
member of the President's senior staff and is expected to participate fully tn 
decisions regarding institutional policy and strategy as well as m the life of the 
College community The Vice PresidenI should possess the experience, vision 
and creativity to sustain and strengthen a sophisticated and broad resource devel* 
opinent strategy lor the College — one that continues to engage the President, the 
Trustees, the faculty and a strong network of alumnae and volunteers 
Founded in 1670. Wellesley College is one of the nation’s pre-eminent liberal arts 
colleges and is dedicated to the mission of educating women from diverse ethnic, 
geographic and economic backgrounds To support this purpose, the College 
rcniams committed to a need-blind admission policy. The Wellesley College com- 
munity includes a distinguished faculty of 200 teacher-scholars and 2200 stu- 
dents 

Please forward nominations and expressions of interest, in confidence to 

Search Committee 
Wellesley College 

Oo Educational Managemeni Network 
Post Office Box 792 
Nantucket. MA 02bb4 

Wciicsicy College especially welcomes applications fro:n ethnic mmonties as 
does Educational Management Network 



President 

Mount Senario College 

Mount Senario College is a small 4--year, independent 
college accredited by the North Central Association (NCA) 
and a member of the Wisconsin Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities (WAICU). The 
College’s 130 acre main campus is located in rural Rusk 
County in the City of Ladysmith, on the Rannbeau River and 
enrolls 430 FTE students. A groNving Outreach Program has 
a main base in Milwaukee with 30 sites and enrolk 290 FTE 
students. The College emphasizes service to minorities who 
constitute 32% of the total enrollment and are comprised of 
Asian. African American. Native American and Hispanic 
students. 

Having eliminated over $1 1 million in debt and established 
a smaB endowment. Mount Senario is poised to solidify its 
future through effective planning, a comprehensive 
development approach and improved management 
practices. The College seeks an energetic, involved leader 
who is comfortable functioning in a rural setting os well as 
the larger spheres of higher education. 

The new President will have a doctorate or other terminal 
degree and a minimum of 5 years of senior level 
management (Dean/VP level} In higher education. A 
thorough knowledge of college administrative practices in 
the management of finances, enrollment and human 
resources Is essential. The ability to provide leadership in 
planning, establishment of a weH-arficutated institutional 
vision, fund raising and enhancement of Outreach efforts Is 
highly desirable. 

Applicants should send a letter of application with resume 
by July 31 to: 

Richard Evans, Ph.D. 

Presidential Search Committee Chair 
Mount Senario College 
1500 College Avenue 
Ladysmith. Wl 5484&-9417 

MSC is an equal opporfunity/affirmative action employer. 



EXTENSION OF SEARCH 
COLLEGE DISTRICT PRESIDENT 
MIAMI-DADE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

Women in Higher Education, June 1995 



"We're really thrilled with the applicant 
search, because it nmo includes three women!" 

- Lisa Ard, Sr, Human Relations Specialist 
Miami-Dade Community College 



To be sure your applicant pool includes 
qualified women, call (608) 251-3232. 
The September issue is filling fast! 



J 



CALIFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, HAYWARD 

Vice President for 
University Advancement 

California State University, Hayward seeks an experienced, energet- 
ic professional to provide leadership and direction to its fund raising 
and related activities. California State University, Hayward, a public 
university founded in 1959, is noted for its beauty and proximity to all 
major Bay Area cities. It is an active and growing member of the 22 
member California State University system with undergraduate and 
graduate enrollment at 13,000. Faculty and students gam from an 
increasingly multicultural and multinational environment that is char- 
acteristic of urban and metropolitan universities. 

The Position 

The Vice President for University Advancement is responsible for 
planning, organizing and implementing the university's advancement 
program, which includes Development. Public AUairs. Alumni Affairs, 
and Pubhc/Private Partnerships. The Vice President is also responsi- 
ble for coordinating the fund-raising activities of the university's four 
schools and its branch campus in Contra Costa county. One of four 
senior executive officers, the Vice President reports to the President 
and, as a member of the President's Executive Staff, is directly in- 
volved in the overall planning and management of the university. 
Qualifications 

The ideal candidate will have at least five years of executive-level 
administrative experience in fund raising and public affairs in higher 
education or in a large non-profit organization; demonstrated success 
m fund raising; and excellent leadership, interpersonal and communi- 
cations skills, with the ability to work with people of diverse back- 
grounds. Candidates with an appropriate graduate degree will be giv- 
en strong preference: a bachelor’s degree from an accredited institu- 
tion is required. 

Appointment Date 

The university seeks to fill the position by December 1. 1995. 
Compensation 

Starting salary will be competitive and commensurate with qualifi- 
cations and experience. The position includes a broad, attractive ben- 
efits package. 

Nominations and Applications 

Letters of application or nomination should accompany resumes 
and be sent to: 

VPUA Search Committee 

c/o Or, Bette Felton, Executive Assistant to the President 
California State University, Hayward 
Hayward. CA S4S42-3001 

Nominees for the position will be invited to apply All candidates 
must submit a complete formal application, which consists of the 
following, a) a letter of interest, including a statement of how the 
candidate satisfies the position qualifications listed above, b) a cur- 
rent curriculum vitae; c) the names, titles, addresses and telephone 
numbers of five colleagues who can provide current assessments of 
the candidate’s qualifications for the position. Finalists for the posi- 
tion should be prepared to provide throe letters of reference upon 
request. Review of completed applications will begin on September 
10. 1995, and will continue until the position is filled 

California State Vruversity, Hayward dots not discriminate on the 
basis of age, race, color, national origin, sex, sexual orientation or 
disability. 

The University is committed to the principles of diversity in 
employment and to creating a simulating learning environment for 
its diverse student body. 
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Dean of the 
Medical School 

Indiana University 

Indiana University School of Medidne, die only medical 
school in a state vdth a population of 53 million^ U the 
second largest medical school in the United States with 
280 entering students spending the first two years at one 
of the nine centers comprising the Indiana Statewide 
System for Medical Education. Years three and four are 
completed on the Indianc^Us campus and elective sites. 
Over 240 students are enrolled in gradfiate education 
with 45 M.D./Ph.D. candidates. The School of Allied 
Health Sciences is located within the School of Medicine 
and enrolls more than 1,000 students in 19 degree 
programs. Full time faculty members number 
approximately 900 with a research grant and contract 
income of $80,000,000 yearly. The school is currently 
completing a $130,000,000 capital campaign. 

Indiana University owns and operates the University 
Hospital and the l^ey Hospital for Children in addition to 
providing profession^ care and management for Marion 
County's Wishard Memorial Hospital. Qose institutional 
ties are maintained with the Richard L. Roudebush 
Department of Veterans Affairs Hospital, the Larue 
Carter state mental health hospital and the State 
Department of Health, all located at the Indiana 
University medical center on the 285 acre campus of 
Indiana University Purdue University at Indianapolis. 
Negotiations are underway to form a separate corporation 
merging the University Hospitals with Methodist Hospital 
of Indianapolis. 

The Dean of the medical school is the chief executive 
officer of the School of Medicine, which includes all 
statewide centers for medical education and, currently, 
the University Hospitals. The Dean is responsible for 
staffing, budget, curriculum, student affairs, academic 
affairs, and some management of facilities. The major 
qualifications for this position include a successful record 
of academic achievement and administrative leadership 
in medicel education. The successful candidate must 
demonstrate a commitment to excellence in medical 
education, research, patient care, and the ability to 
explore collaborative opporhmities with health care 
providers, state agencies, and other educational programs. 

Applications for the Deanship will be considered as soon 
as they are received Those on hand prior to August 31, 
1995, will receive priority consideration. The position is 
expected to be filled by November 1, 1995. 

Please submit applications or nominations to; 

Joe C. Christian, M.D./Ph.D., (Chair) 

Search Committee for the Dean 
Indiana University School of Mcdidne 
Fesler Hall 302, 1120 South Drive 
Indiana University Medical Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202-5114 

Telephone: (317) 274-2241 
Fax: (317)274^9 

Indiana University is an Equal Opportunity 
I Affirmative Action Employer. 




DEAN OF THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES 

University OfTtms Medical Branch 
At Galveston 

The University of Texas Medical Branch (UTMB) at 
Galveston is seeking to fill the position of Dean of the 
Graduate School of Biomedical Sciences. The Graduate 
Dean has the responsibility for the management of 
graduate education at UTMB. This is done with the 
assistance of the staff of the Graduate School and through 
interaction with the Executive Committee of the Graduate 
School, which includes the elected Directors of the various 
graduate programs. The Graduate Dean reports to the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. The graduate faculty now 
numbers 267, and the graduate student body includes 124 
Masters, 183 Ph.D., and 31 M.D.-Ph.D. candidates. 

Graduate degrees are offered at both the Masters and Ph.D. 
levels. In addition, there is an active M.D.-Ph.D program. 
The three graduate programs at the Masters level are in 
Nursing, Allied Health and Medical Science. The nine 
Ph.D. programs are in Cell Biology, Cellular Physiology 
and Molecular Biophysics, Human Biological Chemistry 
and Genetics, Medical Humanities, Microbiology and 
Immunology, Neuroscience, Experimental Pathology, 
Pharmacology and Toxicology, and Preventive Medicine 
and (Community Health. A doctoral program in Nursing 
has been approved by the University of Texas and is under 
review by the Texas Coordinating Board for Higher 
Education. 

Applicants should have a Ph.D. degree or an equivalent 
advanced research degree, a distinguished record in 
science and a demonstrated ability in adminisiralion. They 
should be qualified for a position as tenured full Professor 
in one of the Departments at UTMB. Criteria for selection 
will include a commitment to the development of the 
careers of the graduate students, advocacy for a variety of 
types of research, including both basic and clinical 
research, skill in promoting research collaborations and 
multidisciplinary programs, a willingness to foster the 
support of alumni and other potential benefactors of 
graduate education, and such personal qualities as 
integrity and vision. 

Applicants should send a detailed curriculum vitae and 
bibliography to Wm. D. Willis, Jr., M.D., Ph.D., 
Chairman of the Search Committee for Graduate Dean, 
Department of Anatomy and Neurosclcnccs and 
Marine Biomedical Institute, UTMB, Galveston, Texas 
77555 - 1069 . Fax (409) 772-4687; B Mali 
WDW@MB1AN.UTMB.EDU. 

C/7MB is an aquai opporlunity/t^irmaltva action amployar m/f/d/v. 
mm him only individuals oulbortMd to w)fk in iha (Mikd Statm. 
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EAST STROUDSBURG 

UNI VERSIT Y 



DEAN 



SCHOOL OF HEALTH SCIENCES 
AND HUMAN PERFORMANCE 



L.isl blrou(KbufK UnivCTiity invilf!> appliCdliui^;* and nomination!* lor iht* 
(K)M(iOn of IV.ui of the bchool of Health SotTKi*s and Human Portofmani *■ 

Ifu- Doan io|M)rt> diroUly to iho Provost and Viio I'foMilont lof Acadomu 
Affairs and is the thiof a<aik*nm and admmislralivo ntfuof for the Si hoof ol 
I UmIiIi Si loiit Os and f funtan Porformaruo whii h mt ludos the doparfmonls ot 
Hoalth. Movoinonl Ai liviiios and LiUMimo (ilnoss Mmomont Studio^ and 
Ixoittso Stionto. Nufsinj;. and Spooi h Pdlluik)j{y and Audiology This i'* a 
sonior man.igomonl (XAilnin The SihtKil has .ippmuimaloly 1. 000 undfi- 
grailuaio and graduate nuiors 

I III* Doan iMos|Kiiisil)lo tin iho toadership m planning, organisation, adniin 
istratKin and o\alii.ilii in (t> the total oiltKafiiat pnigi.im of tho Sihoul Ihe 
sut ( r!>!>tul ( and (date wiH (Xissv<><> 

• an eariu'il doi luraU* in a disi ipliiu* .ippii>[)riale Iti the Si hiM)l and signiti- 
latti oxiK’fienie as a tai ulty im-mtKT. 

• a suiiessful roiord ot icoativo and dynamii ddnnmstratne leadership 
siieh as department cliaii. assistant or assiHiato (loan. 

• a lomiiiitrnent to the priiK iples ot soi lal «><]uit\ and an undivstanding ot 
and appri*i tation tor tiie shareil goveinam*' [xtKiss. 

• extensive exfK’oenie in lurniulum development at tfu* undergraduate 
and graduate level, budgeting, program review strategn planning and 
i.K liities I (Kirdinaliun'managenK'nt: 

• a demonsirati*d lommitrnent to duality eduiation tor a niultii ultuial 
siKiotv and a vision tor leading tho Si hool into the tvventv-tnst lentuiv. 

• exjx'fionie in establishing rolatiijnships vsith internal and external ion- 
slituencii's miludmg professiunal organizations, business, cummunilv 
and government agencies, and 

• the abililv to represent the School m private and public fund raising 
ai tivitios 

Siniiigly Preterreil 

• substantial i'\|verienie vsorkmg with udleitive bargaining agreements 
.ind 

• a demonstrated ability in grant writing and m developing the use ot ne\s 
tei hnologies 

1 . 1 st Stroudshiirg Uniseisilv is one i)t toui t(*en institutions in tfie Pemisv Iv ani.i 
Mati' System nl Higher lijuiatinn wrth .m enrollment ot S.SOO students 
AVpptoxmulcdy sixty undergraduate degic^e programs are availahle and grad- 
uate studies are olleied m eighti“C“n areas ot s|.h*i lali/atiun The University is 
loialeti m the Pocono Mountains m noi1heasti*rn Pennsylvania, eighty miles 
wi'sl ol New York C ity and iMghiv-tive miles north ot Philadelphia 
Appliiatiun (!)e.idlme Kevii>w- ut applications will lx>gin immediately and 
( ontinue until llie position is tilled Pruiei ti*d staiting date tor the (Xisitiun is 
l.mu.irv 2. iMHii (^tualilied i.indidates must suhmit a letter ol applii .ition 
« i.rfeni vita and Ihe names. addr«‘sses and t(*lr‘phone numl>ers ut three 
l♦•U•ll•m es to 

(k liankNt Pullo ( o ( hair 
1 h'lin \ ISMP Sean h (. oniinittee 
koehliT t iiddhouse 
List Struudsliuig Univeisit^ 
last Stroudsburg PA IMUII 

f M' IS an A.A < / ( ) em/j/i IV (V M m\ 

A Pr-nr*»i t\ l Vf.ife Vvslerni*/ t / i/m .Un I'l I 




Foothill-De Anza 
Community College Dist 



Applications are now being accepted for the 
following management positions: 

• Dean, Multicultuial-Intemational Studies 
$5989.68 per month, 11 months per year 

• Director, Admissions & Records 
$5538.19 per month, 12 months per year 

• Director, Marketing/FR/Communications 
$5085.30 per month, 12 months per year 



A resume or vita may not be substituted for a 
completed application. AA/EOE. 



For complete application materials, please contact 
Employment Services Office (415) 949-6217 
F6othill-De Anza Community College District, 




12345 £I Monte Road, 
Los Altos Hills, CA 94022. 



EAKOTASTATE 

UNIVERSITY 

Mijclibon, Scxjth Dakoni 57042- 17^^ 



DEAN 



COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES 



Dakota State University is dedicated to providing leadership m 
cumputer/informatiun systems and the integration of this tech> 
nology into all of its academic programs. The College of Natural 
Sciences is the smallest of the U niversity's four colleges. It offers 
computer/informatiun systems emphasis degrees in Biology*. 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and a composite physical sci- 
ence based Technology Management degree. The College also of- 
fers degrees in Respiratory Care. 

Dakota State University is seeking a dynamic individual to pro- 
vide involved leadership for this faculty and its programs. Qualifi- 
cations for the position include: an earned doctorate or a recog- 
nized terminal degree — preferably in a physical science — compat- 
ible with the mission of the College; demonstrated record of 
excellence in academic leadership, teaching and scholarly 
achievement, along with a strong record or interest in computer 
applications in science. Prior administrative experience at the 
university level is desired, as is experience in business and/or 
involvement with K-12 education. 

As a recognized leader in the use of computer technology, the 
University supports an excellent computer environment for 
teaching, research and service. In this setting, the new dean will 
have unparalleled opportunities to advance innovative and un- 
dergraduate natural science education at the local, state and na- 
tional level. 

Dakota State University is located in Madison, South Dakota, 
approximately 50 miles northwest of Sioux Falls in the southern 
lakes region of the state, affording excellent access to transporta- 
tion facilities and outdoor recreation. 

The desired starting date is on or before the beginning of the lUi>5 
fall semester. Expressions of interest or applications (including u 
letter of application, resume, names, addresses and telephone 
numbers ol at least three references) should be directed to Dr. 
David Cook, Academic Vice President & Provost. Dakota State 
University, Madison, SD 57042; (605) 256-5112; Fax (605) 256-5U16; 
TDD #1-800-877-1113; COOKDC« C0LUMB1A.DSU.EDU. 

Applications will be reviewed until the position is filled. 

Disabled applicants are invited to identify any necessary arcone 
mudatiuns rei^uired in the application process. DSU is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 
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DEAN OF 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The University of Saskatchewan has a student 
population of approximately 19,1000 in 13 
colleges. The College of Physical Education is one 
of seven health science college on the campus. The 
college has 20 full-time faculty with responsibility 
for 380 undergraduate and 2S graduate students 
studying for the B.S.P.E., M.Sc., and PhD. degrees. 
There is also a combined B.S.P.E./B.Ed. program. 
There are 3 undergraduate program areas: Exercise 
and Sport Studies, Physical Education Studies, and 
Leisure and Sport Management Studies. The 
graduate areas of ^cialization are Behavioral and 
Functional. The College is also responsible for 
University Athletics (11 teams with 300+ athletes). 
Campus Recreation (6000+ participants), and 
Ancillary Physical Activity Programs. 

The successful candidate will be an established 
scholar with proven administrative ability. The 
Dean will have demonstrated a dedication to 
excellence in research and teaching and will possess 
the necessary administrative and management skills 
to provide dynamic leadership within the College. 
He or she will also be involved in the University's 
general academic leadership. The Dean will hold an 
academic appointment a professor. Salary will be 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. 

The appointment, effective July 1, 1996, will be for 
a term of five years in the first instance. 
Nominations and applications with complete 
resumes will be accepted until October 15, 1995 and 
should be submitted to: 

Dr. Patrick I. Browne, Vice-President (Academic) 
University of Saskatchewan 
216 Administration Building, lOS Administration 
Place 

SASKATOON, SK. CANADA S7N 5A2 

In accordance with Canadian immigration requirements, 
this advertisement is directed to Canadian citizens 
and permanent residents. 

The University of Saskatchewan is committed to 
the principles of Employment Equity and 
welcomes applications from all qualified 
candidates. Women, people of Aboriginal descent, 
members of visible minorities, and people with 
disabilities are invited to identify themselves as 
members of these designated groups on their 
application. 





NCTE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The NaUonel Council of Teachers of English ‘.NOTE) seeks apphcations for ihe 
posiUon of ExecuUve Director. 

Responsibilities include: Enacting policies ofu 17-member ExecutiveCommii- 
tee; general administration of a 100-membcr headquarters staff in Urbana, 
Illinois; internal liaisons with officers, editors, governing bodies, and 125.000 
members and subscribers; and external liaisons with related organizations, 
governmental units, funding agenries, and the media. 

Applicants must have: Graduate degreeia) in English, English Education, or a 
closely related field; successful experience as a teacherof English language arts, 
demonstrated competence in administration and management; recognized com- 
mitment to cultural diversity and a record of working well with diverse populations, 
commitment to the work of voluntary organizations to strengthen teaching, 
learning, and research; superior skills in speaking, writing, and listening 
AdditioBaJ preferred quidificationa include: Knowledge of NCTE’a history 
and missioD;exceptionaIabiUtiesiniDterpcrsonal relationships; a philosophy and 
vision that prepare NCTE for leadership m the 2 1st century; skill in working 

withorganizationsother than NCTE (e.g., government, business, and professional 
organizatioiu and funding agencies); abilities in creative problem solving, delegat- 
ing authority (including putting teachers in leadership roles), fund-raising, grant 
writing, and publishing. 

A three-year renewable contract is oiTered, effective July 1, 1997 to June 30, 2000 
Salary is open, fully competitive. 

Quali&ed individusiU should submit a letter of application expressing interest and 
qualifications, a list of five references, a resume, and a one-page statement of the 
applicant’s vision for NCTE as it enters the 2 1st century to: 

Charlotte K. Brooks, Chair 
NCTE Search Committee 
472 M Street, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20024 

Applications should be postmarked no later than January 6, 1996. 

The National Council of Teachers at English is an equal opportunity/ 
affirmative action employer. 



DIRECTOR OF DISTANCE 
EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



The University of Minnesota seeks a system-wide Director of 
Distance Education. The Director will li^d in the development 
and acceptance of the university- wide vision for distance 
education; lead in the development of all-university distance 
education initiatives including policy statements, grant 
applications, funding requests, opportunities for faculty 
development, and staffing; lead in the development, 
coordination, and implementation of distance education 
planning and programining; advance a research agenda for 
distance education; coordinate technical services for distance 
education production, instructional assistance, and scheduling 
infrastructures; chair the Distance Education Council; and 
represent the university at state, regional, and national 
governing bodies, conferences, and meetings dealing with 
distance education. The Director will rep*jrt to the Dean of 
Continuing Education and Extension/ Uni v^ty College. 

Essential qualiHcadons include an earned doctorate; at least three 
years ex|^rience in distance education administration and 
programming in a higher education setting; and knowledge of 
instructional and distance education technology. Desired 
experience includes demonstrated leadership and experience in 
advancing a distance education agenda within a complex 
organizational environment The position Is a 100%, 12 month 
academic staff appointment. D^ending on credentials, an 
adjunct faculty appointment is also possible. Salary is 
commensurate with the qualifications and experience to provide 
leadership in a major university. 

Applicants should submit a letter, detailing interest experience, 
and qualifications relevant to this position, along with a 
curriculum vitae, and the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of three professional references to: Dr. David 

Grossman, Chair, Distance Education Director Search 
Committee, Continuing Educafinn and Extension/ Uni vosity 
College, UniversiW of Minnes *ta, 150 Weibrook Hall, 77 
Pleasant Street S.E, Minneapolis, MN 55455. Application 
deadline la August 4, 1995 (postmark). 

TV tiHiwfatt y of MinnnolM U m m^mt opportitmty iducMor md rmyloyrr. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR 
College of Business Administration 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

MANAGlNCi 1>1RECT0R, MASTER OF INTERNATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS STUDIES. (MIBS) program. Primary responsibilities en- 
compass program promotiuni inquiries, admissions, advisement, 
and daily administrative operations. Position also has coordinat- 
ing responsibilities with individuals having primary responsibil- 
ity for other aspects of the program, including international in- 
tern ihips, cultural training, alumni relations, and career counsel- 
ing/ placement. Position requires a MIBS/MBA deme or 
equivalent.'internationa) work experience, demonstrated admin- 
istrative abilities, cross-cultural skills, and proficiency in English 
and one other rnajor language. Salary range: $50,000-$60,000, 
commensurate with credentials and experience. 

For the past 6 years, the international business program at the 
University of South Carolina has been ranked number one in the 
nation by U,S. News dc World Report, The MIBS program in the 
(.ollegc- of Business Administration is one of the most prestigious 
and largest graduate international business programs in the 
world. Over 20 years old, the program has 360 students enrolled 
annually from more than 15 countries and has operations on 5 
continents. 

Qualified applicants are encouraged to submit a resume and a 
coyer letter highlighting their relevant experience and accom- 
plishments to the Dean, College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208. This position is 
currently available. 

The University of South Carolina is an Equal Opportunity, 
Affirmative Action Employer. 



Tulane 

DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR EDUCATION 

Tulane University is accepting nominations and applications for the posiiion 
of Director ol a new Center for Education which replaces the former De- 
partment of Education. The position reports directly to the Provost and 
requires an individual with a demonstrated record of educational and admin- 
istrative leadership, as well as national visibility in education. The Center for 
Education will operate current early childhood, elementary and secondary 
teacher Lcmhcation programs and will provide a structure for interdisciplin- 
ary collaboration among faculty in the Lbcral Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Public Health & Tropical Medicine, the School of StKial Work, and 
others whose research and teaching relate to school-aged children and 
youth 

Primary responsibilities will include oversight of academic programs, pro- 
motion of the Center within and outside the university, coordination of the 
various activities of departments, schools and colleges on educational re- 
searth and outreatli. and extension of outreach activities into the local 
community, state and region. 

Candidates will hold a doctorate from an accredited institution and will have 
aretord of excellence in tcathiiig, scholarship and research sufficient to be 
tenurable in one of the colleges ofTulane University. Candidates must have 
national visibility in education, they must be able to demonstrate success in 
dealing with issues of diversity, and they must have the ability to work with a 
range- of people to aihieve collective goals 

Professional and research interests in urban eduiation are desirahle, as is 
experience in working with urban schools, children and families and K- 12 
clasSKKim tcaihing expcneiue. 

The position is available July 1. IV'/^ Salary and beochts are competitive 
Kc-vu-w ol noniinaiimis and ap(iluations will bc-gin immediaicTy and >hdl 
ioniinue until the* {nisition is filled Anpluants should submit a letter >>t 
interest, ctirruulum vitae, the names, addresses, and telephone numbers ol 
five rHeremes. and official transcripts to. 

(..hair, Search Committee 
c/o The Pre.vost 
200 Ctibsoii 1 fall 
Tulane Umversity 
New Orleans, l.A "’0118 

liilane Universitv is an AHirmativc Action, Equal OpportunitN l-mplo>er 
and qu.ililu'd tniriurities and women are eiuouragcd to apply 



DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
AND HNANCIAL PLANNING 

Loras College invites applicati<xis and nominations for the 
position of Director Admfesions and Bnandal Planning. 
Loras is a Catholic, four- year, coeducational, liberal arts 
institution with nearly 1,900 students. 

Under the general direction of the President, the 
successful applicant will plan, direct and coordinate 
admissions and financial planning activities in support of 
the mission and goals of Loras College- This person will be 
responsible for annual and strategic planning for 
enrollment development, including the creation of 
marketing recruitment and tinandal assistance strategics 
for traditional, transfer, adult and international 
populations. 

Requires a bachelor's degree and four years of 
progressively responsible exp^ence in college/university 
admissions and / cm* tinandsd planning. Master's degree 
preferred. 

Review of applications begins immediately and continues 
until the position is filled. Send letter of application, 
curriculum vitae and five references to: Gerald J. 

Koppes, Director of Human Resources, Loras College, 1450 
Alta Vista, Dubuque, Iowa 52004-0178. 

An AffirmatitK Action, Efuiil Opportunity Employer. 

V^mm end Minorities Encouraged to Apply. 



uaiunsni Of utiS n n nso 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

Partnership for Excellence in 
Teaching Science & Mathematics 

UTEP D Noekmg an Associate Director to manage the day-to-day activities ot 
the Paitncrship. 1 he Partnership. sup(X)rted by the National 5< rent e Founda- 
imn. is a long-term collaboration bcMwc'en the University's College of Educa- 
tion. the College of Science. & El Paso Community College to mipiove the 
prepaiation ut sc lence & math teachers for public schools. Will work closely 
witn both college faculty & public schools in the revision A improvement of 
SI lence. mathematics & education curricula & teaching. Duties include re- 
cruitment of taculty, faculty development, recruitment of outstanding math & 
science students to bc*come public school teachers, & overall (csponsibility 
lor monitoring the Partnerships outcomes assessment & evaluatu.n activities 
Also supervises the work of a recruitment (ourdinatur, an evaiuatioiVassc^s- 
ment loordmator, & an administrative assistant QUALIFICATIONS: Ph.D 
in one of the science or mathematics disciplines or in mathematics or science 
(Nlutation icH| Significant experic'nce & sp>c*cialization in mathscieiue peda- 
gogy K demonstratcxl commitment to excellence in teai hing & math/sc lenc c* 
{‘(Uk at ion leseau h rc^t Will be<*>>(H’cted to play a leadership lole inenh.inc - 
mg letu hei pieparation A m uiipruving teai hmg. An individual who w ill Ih‘ 
eligible lor appointment to a tenure or ti'nure-tiack ixrsitiun in oiu- of the 
departments ol the Colleges ol Si lence or Ediu ation is Iving sought Ke^xirls 
diuHlh to the co-piincipal investigators. Dr Arturo Pacheco. Dean ot the 
college’ ol Iduiaiiun. & Dr jack Bristol, Dean u( the College of Science 
Senci Tc’ller ol application, resume. names of four mdiv icfuals who may fx* 
(imtaited as relereiKes to Dr Arturo Pacheco. Dean. UTEP College v)f 
Idutalmn. II Paso. Texas 79968 The University does not disirmiinate on 
the basis of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, age or disability in 
employment or the provision of servne-. 
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FERRIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



HEAD COACH 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 



POSITION AVAILABLE (#008920). 



12-month position: reporting to the Athletic Director. 
Responsibilities incluoe: coaching, adherence with all 
NCAA Division II, and GLIAC rules and regulations; 
fund-raising; directing summer camps; recruiting; 
scheduling; and travel arrangements. Qualifications: 
Master's degree required. Four year's previous 
collegiate coaching/recruitment experience required. 
Salary commensurate with experience and abilities. 
Send letter, resume, and names of 5 current references 
to Larry Marfise, Director of Athletics, Ferris State 
University, 210 Sports Drive, Big Rapids, Mi 49307- 
2741 by July 1f. 1995. 

FSU is an AA/EEO employer. 



u 
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'MORGAN- 



SAMUEL P. M.\SSEY CHAIR OF EXCELLENCE 
INENVIRONME TAL DISCIPLINES 

MORGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 



Morgan State University in Baltimore. Maryland, invites applications for its 
newly established Jamuel P. Massey Chair of Excellence in Environmental 
Disciplines. The school seeks inquiries from senior professionals with ex- 
ceptional research and records in areas such as sue characterization and 
monitoring, biorcmediaiion and hazardous waste management, and similar 
areas The Chair of Excellence Professorship is an innovati'-e initiative to 
bring short' and long-term direction and assistance to the Research ad Study 
Program at Morgan State University as it seeks to enhance us offerings in the 
Environmental Engineering and Sciences areas. The person who assumes 
this position will be the catalyst for bringing together the faculty and stu- 
dents as a community of scholars seeking to expand the boundaries ot 
Kiencc and technology relative to the environment 

It IS desirable that the candidates fur this position have intensive industry 
and/or laboratory experiences in the above areas as well as active status in 
professional associations. 

The responsibilities of the person selected for this position will include 

• Creating or stimulating a model educational and research learning envi- 
ronment in environmental disciplines; 

• Assisting in curriculum design for the development of environmental 
disciplines, 

• Teaching at least one ondergraduate class per year; 

• Identifying and facilitating funding for sponsored research, 

• Collaborating with faculty seeking to expand their research tapahilitifs. 
and 

• Serving as a key catalyst in the strengthening of the master's and doctor- 
al program in engineering 

Strong interactions with students and existing faculty is required for the 
person who fills this position This mieraciiun should include collaborative 
research, team teaching, and the mentoring of both students and junior 
professors 



Nominations and applications fot this )>ositioii should l>e poumarkeJ b't Juh 
U, Applications should be addressed to Dr- Eugene M. DcLoatch. 

Dean, Morgan Sute University, School of Engineering, 9200 Petrlng 
Parkway, l^tlxnore, MD 21239 Morgan State University is an equal op- 
portunity employer. 



Tarleton State University 

Biology 

Ph.D in biochemistry, biology, molecular 
biology, genetics or relat^ area with background 
in molecular and cellular biology to teach 
undergraduate and graduate biology courses and 
direct M.S. thesis research projects. Full time, 
tenure track, position available 9/1/95, open until 
filled. Please send letter of application describing 
training, curriculum vitae and three letters of 
recommendation to John Calahan, Dept, of 
Biological Sciences, P.O. Box T-OlOO, Tarleton 
State University, Stephenville, TX 76402. 
Tarleton is committed to excellence through 
diversity. 



KSU 



S'lIAOTK 

urrrvTo^jBTT-Y 



COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department Head 
for Engineering Technology 



Kansas State University-Salina, College of Technology, 
invites applications for the position of Department Head 
of Engineering Technology. We seek individuals with 
outstanding s<^olarly, professional, and industrial careers 
who have demonstrated potential for academic 
leadership, teaching, and administration. 

The Department Head is responsible for planning and 
administration of the departmental academic programs 
and budget. The Department head also represents the 
department in major college decision-making processes 
and in community relations. 

The College of Techriology is a growing campus in Salina, 
Kansas, seventy miles west of the main campus in 
Manhattan. 

The Department offers Associate of Technology degrees 
and Bachelor of Science degrees in Engineering 
Technology including programs in Electronic, Mechanical, 
Computer, Civil, and Environmental. Associate degrees 
having TAC-ABET accreditation are Electronic, Civil, 
Computer, and Mechanical Engineering Technologies. 

Master's Degree required (Doctorate preferred) in 
Electrical, Mechanical, or related Bclds in Engineering or 
Engineering Technology with significant college level 
teaching and relevant, current industrial experience. 
Experience in higher education administration desirable. 
Excellent verbal, written, and interpersonal skills required. 
Appointment at the rank of associate professor or 
professor. Salary commensurate with experience and 
educatiem. 

A letter of application, resume, and the names of three 
references must be received by (October 1, 1995. 

Send to: Or. Bcverlee It Kisslck,Chairpcrsc i 
KSH-bflina Library/Resource Center 
2406 Scanlan Avenue 
Salina, KS 67401 

Position available on or before January 15, 19%. 

Kansas SiaU Univ€rsity-Salina » an etfua! opportunity employ tr. 
Women, mmoritUs, disabled persons, Vietnam era and d^ed 
veterans are encouraged to apply. 
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THE LAST LAUGH 



The Two Real Bottom Lines 

Both my bachelor's and master's degrees are in 
journalism. But a 10-week summer internship at The 
Milwaukee Journal taught me two lessons that the J- 
school faculty failed to provide in five years. 

First, 1 learned that the advertising tail wags the 
dog. Preferring to be the wagger rather than the 
wagee, 1 flipp^ to the other side of the equation. 

Second, I learned that there was no such thing as 
objectivity in the media, either mass or scholarly. 
Everything is really a judgment call, and everyone is 
a spin doctor, viewing the world from their own 
particular perspective. 

Faculty know that their opinions dictate what 
they teach and test on. An administrator's real job is 
to choose priorities, programs and people. 

At W/H£, both lessons coincide. 

Without marketing to reach new subscribers and 
advertisers, there would be no product. And we don't 
even try to appear objective. We support women in 
higher education, period. 

For the last 42 monthly issues, both lessons and 
sets of skills have come in handy. 

Marketing 101 (Revised) 

As with most newsletters, WIHE has relied on 
direct mail to reach potential new subscribers. 

Here's the equation: With 1,800 subscribers and 
despite a renewal rate of 75%, we lose 450 subscribers 
each year. If our response rate is 1%, we must send 
45,000 pieces of mail just to keep the current level. 

But since January, postage has gone up 14% and 
printing 21%, while our average direct nriail response 
rate has gone down 11.%. So it's time to apply chaos 
theory to marketing, with your help. 

1. "Each One Reach One" 

The alumni department at Thomas Edison State 
College NJ started a campaign to get alums to advise 
their colleagues to complete their degrees there, 
called "Each One Reach One." 

If each of our 1,800 subscribers vowed to make 
the benefits of WIHE known to just one new sub- 
scriber, and send/fax/call us with their name and 
address, we could send them a free sample. 



A classic win-win situation, it would allow 
subscribers to share the benefits of WfHE with their 
like-minded colleagues, and help to maintain the 
number of subscribers in the network, helping to 
keep WiHE afloat. 

So if you like what you read, help us find others 
like you. Use the coupon below to send a free issue 
to a colleague. 

2. WIHE to Join the Internet 

Beginning in late summer, look for WiHE's home 
page on the Internet's world wide web. 

There will be a Question of the Month asking 
your opinion on a current news topic, info on how to 
get your school's job listings posted on the Internet 
and printed in the newsletter, subscription informa- 
tion, a chance to be a resource for articles-in-progress, 
and otlier goodies. You'll find our new e-mail ad- 
dress in the September issue. 

3. Free Samples at Conferences 

Review copies of the current and back issues are 
still available FREE for your relevant academic- 
conferences. Last year we sent about 18,000 copies to 
200 conferences. Just tell us how many copies you 
need, by when, and where to send them. 

4. "Congratulations..." 

And last, we'll send review issues to all non- 
subscribing women whose promotions are listed in 
the Community College Times and The Chronicle of 
Higher Education. They'll invited to share their 
secrets of success with our network, and to join us. 

With these new techniques, we hope to reach out 
to new women and continue your connection to 
information, inspiration, power and enrichment. 

The Editor's Sabbatical 

We are combining the July and August issues to 
prevent terminal burnout, recharge batteries, and get 
new ideas to serve you better. 

Site of the August seminar is the Vermilion River, 
near Canada's Boundary Waters, where a group from 
Women in the Wilderness will learn to paddle, 
portage and prepare good food for a week. Call (612) 
227-2284 to join this or other trips. 

Have a great summer. See you in September. ^ 
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'Good Old Boys' Drive Faulkner From The Citadel, But • 



After winning the 2 i /2 year battle to be the first 
female cadet at The Citadel in 152 years, Shannon 
Faulkner quit the war by dropping out of the military 
college after her first week, most of it spent in the 
infirmary. 

She said the stress of the fight and the isolation 
imposed by hostile male cadets had worn her down. 
Drills in 100-degree August weather that caused heat 
exhaustion, dehydration and an upset stomach didn't 
help. 

"I don't think there's any dishonor in leaving," 
she told reporters. "I think there's disjustice in my 
staying and killing myself just for the political point. 
Maybe it would have been different if there had been 
other women with me." 

But another woman is ready to take up her fight, 
according to Faulkner's attorney Suzanne Coe. She 
refused to name the woman, but said she is a South 
Carolina college student in ROTC. 

Since Faulkner's fight began. The Citadel has 
r'c eived more than 200 inquiries from women who 
are interested in attending the school. 

Faulkner's lawyer will ask U.S. District Judge C. 
Weston Houck to make the case a class action suit, 
which would keep open the chance for other women 
to become cadets next fall. 

Faulkner said she hopes that "next year, a group 
of women will be going in," and will be able to 
continue breaking down barriers for women. 

Utter Isolation 

At age 20, Faulkner felt an isolation not unlike 
what many women face on campuses. But hers was 
total, with no roommate to commiserate with, no 
friends dowm the hall, nobody to offer support or 
laugh at adversity with. 

Her TV-monitored dorm room was a part of the 
hostile environment, just as were the rude boys lo 
whom she was the enemy personified. 

Detractors, including some women in academe, 
say Faulkner might have been more successful had 
she spent more time with a trainer to get in better 
physical condition, and less time with her lawyers. 

The Yahoos Celebrated 

Faulkner's decision to quit was met with cheers 



and celebration by cadets and alumni who rallied at 
the campus. "You'd think they had just defeated the 
enemy in a military siege," one observer said. 

TV news reports showed the males' jubulation. 
The Nm York Times reported that Faulkner's fellow 
cadets showed their maturity by ripping off shirts, 
chanting C-I-T-A-D-E-L, banging pipes on the 
windowsills and shouting their joy at keeping it an 
all-male preserve 

"It is those Yahoos, those future first citizens of 
South Carolina and its neighbors, who shook their 
fists and yelled their catcalls who should feel shame. 
So should their commanding officers who did little to 
dilute their pleasure in driving a lone intruder from 
their turf," ihe Times said. 

Just one week earlier the U.S. Supreme Court had 
cleared the way for Faulkner to join the corps at the 
public military school by rejecting a last ditch plea 
from the school to stay all-male. 

Long, Winding Road 

Faulkner's ordeal began in 1993, when her 
gender-neutralized application for admission tc The 
Citadel was accepted, only to be rejected soon after 
when the boys discovered she wasn't one of them. 

In and out of court since then, she has been 
attending classes there under court order since 
January 1994 without having been formally admitted 
to the corps. 

This summer, the 4th U.S. Circuit Court of 
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Appeals had ordered The Citadel to admit her as a 
cadet in August, unless the state established a 
separate leadership program for women. Despite a 
scramble to establish such a program at Converse 
College, a neighboring women's college, time ran out 
on The Citadel. 

The Converse College Program 

The courts have not approved an alternative plan 
for nearby Converse College to set up a leadership 
training program for women, to be funded by a $10 
million endowment from the state. 

The program would include ROTC, leadership 
training, fitness, science, calculus and outdoor skills. 

Converse Provost Thomas McDaniel said they 
are going ahead with plans to recruit a director and 
start the program in September, having had more 
than 100 inquiries about it. 

But they are also watching to see whether the 
court approves their alternative program. He said 
they were leaning toward hiring a director from 
inside to keep their options open for reassignment 
should it fail to win court approval. 

"We feel very strongly both ways about the 
situation," he said. On the one hand, Faulkner's 
actions to break down barriers for women are a 
positive step to support women. 

But on the other hand, "When the state comes to 
us with resources to attract and serve a much larger 
number of South Carolina women than The Citadel 
ever could, we decided to go that way." 

He said the campus had a "fascinating internal 
debate," and decided to create a separate program 
"not without a lot of soul-searching." 

Single-sex Education at Risk? 

Some proponents of single-sex education see the 
issue as test of the legality of all-male and all-female 
schools under Title IX. They say that failures by VMI 
and The Citadel to stay all-male would endanger all 
women's colleges as well. 

Meanwhile, the Mary Baldwin College Virginia 
Women's Institute for Leadership opened last month 
as an alternative for women to keep the Virginia 
Military Institute (VMI) all-male. The VMI founda- 
tion put up more than $5 million to support the 
women's institute. A federal court approved the 
plan. 

The Justice Department is still fighting to open 
VMI to women, despite the court ruling. 

In the Mary Baldwin program are 42 eager 
young women, who received fatigues and combat 
boots, along with shiny pumps and white skirts and 
blazers for their dress uniforms. 

Stay tuned for the next round, as The Citadel vs 
Faulkner et al. continues, 

Information for this article came from the Associated Press, 
the Nexo York Times, the Wisconsin State Journal, The Chicago 
Tribune and the Akron OH Bencon Journal, along with WIHE 
interviews. 




WHAT SHOULD SHE DO? 



Ed. note: A potential subscriber described the scenario 
below, and seeks your adxrice. 

As a 20 year veteran of the student services lit 
at State Tech, Brandy Bricknell is the only female 
member of the unit's management staff. 

But reorganization dealt her a new boss who 
challenges her performance, and requires extra work- 
related tasks (not favors) that are not required of the 
three male managers. Investigation shows that the 
male managers earn from $10,000 to $15,0(X) more 
than her, for comparable work. 

When Brandy points out the discrepancy, the HR 
manager says she's getting an adequate salary for her 
duties. 

She then contacts the Department of Industry, 
Labor and Human Relations, which advises her to file 
a sex bias case or get a lawyer from out of the area. 

The lawyer seconds the idea of suing, as does an 
affirmative action officer from another school. 

But she hates to jeopardize her job at the school. 

It' s interesting, challenging and better paying than 
some. But managerial positions are not unionized, and 
others who challenged the institution have been 
transferred to other departments with their salaries 
frozen, demoted, or forced to leave the school. 

Her last hope is the president, who supposedly 
encourages an open door policy. She arranges to see 
him, and shares her findings. He says, "We have 
nothing to talk about," since he believes she is the 
victim of neither gender harassment or salary bias. 

With only eight years left until she's eligible for 
full retirement benefits, she's tempted to keep her 
head down and not rock the boat. But it's so unfair. 

What should she do? ^ 

Readers are invited to send in their suggestions by September 25, 

2 995, for the October issue. Fax to (60S) 284^01 . Call (608) 251 - 
3232. E-mail wihe^tis.com 
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NEWSWATCH 



Creative Financing Saves Women's College 
With red ink up to the elbows and leaders about 
ready to loss in the towel, the situation seemed 
hopeless for Mount Vernon College, with only 450 
students in the heart of Washington DC. 

But new president LucyAnn Geiselman came up 
vv ith a win-win situation and a new financial partner. 
After 23 banks and two neighbonng universities had 
rejected her request for $1 .5 million to keep the doors 
open, in 1993 she struck a bargain with nearby 
Georgetown University. 

In an unprecedented deal, Georgetown loaned 
the college $6.5 million at 6% for 10 years. Collateral 
is Mount Vernon's 26 acre campus, prime real estate 
for Georgetown to expand its 12,000 student main 
campus, should they default on the loan. 

Out of the woods but not home free, Geiselman 
set about getting the college's financial house in 
order. A new business plan, fund raiser, fiscal atti- 
tude and group of administrators has brought a 54% 
increase in alumnae donations, a 19% increase in 
trustee donations and a $15 million endowment. 

The deal was not Geiselman's first choice, but she 
was willing to take the risk and sold the idea to the 
board of trustees. Referring to the college's ability to 
meet its new financial obligations, she told a trustee, 
"I'm willing to bet my career on that." 

Geiselman came from the California Institute for 
the Arts in 1991, where she led a $50 million cam- 
paign as VP for planning and advancement. 

Said Nina Mikhalevsky, associate professor of 
philosophy and presiding faculty officer, 'This was a 
terrible challenge for an experienced college presi- 
dent, and she had not yet been a college president. 
She had to save the college at the same time that she 
was learning to be a college president." 

Details are in The Chronicle of Higher Education of 
August 18, 1995. 

MacArthxir Foimdation Backs Women 
The prestigious MacArthur Foundation has 
announced the winners of its 1995 no-strings-at- 
tached awards, which average about $150,000 over 
five years. Of the 24 winners, 15 are women, includ- 
ing six university professors. 

An eclectic group, they include scientists, danc- 
ers, artists and teachers. 

The recent recognition of the importance of 
women's contributions is no coincidence. Director of 
the fellows program is Catharine Stimson, 
feminist and former vice provost at Rutgers, The 
State University of New Jersey. 

Tough Times for Presidents, Panel Says 
Noting that "institutional incoherence has been 
raised to a dangerous level," the Association of 



Governing Boards has created a blue-ribbon National 
Commission on the Academic Presidency to help 
presidents through challenging times. 

Five women are on the 22-member panel. 

"Declining dollars, multiplying demands, a 
skeptical public, technical obsolescence, divisive 
debates about affirmative action and a rigid culture 
reluctant to change have combined to make the 
president's job more challenging than ever," was the 
panel's grim consensus after its first day of testimony. 

Not to mention other problems. See below. 

Hint of Lesbianism Spooks Trustees 

When trustees hired Susanne Woods in April to 
be the new president of the College of Wooster OH, 
they believ^ she was the best person for the job. 

But the day before she was to take office, June 30, she 
withdrew, citing "significant disagreements with the 
board over the role of the president." 

Others say anonymous letters to Wooster's 
trustees questioned her private life, especially her 
long-term relationship with a woman. 

While many members of the Wooster faculty 
were impressed with her qualifications, some won- 
dered about her private life and whether it would 
cause problems. Others say it's none of their business, 
and trustees should have dealt with their reactions to 
the possibility earlier. 

Rhonda R. Rivera, emeritus professor of aw at 
Ohio State University and expert on legal is >ues 
involving gays, said that higher education 'gives up 
such wonderful people because of bigotry." She 
guessed that the college wanted to avoid negative 
publicity over the incident, but now is certain to get 
it, according to The Chronicle of Higher Education of 
August 4, 1995. 

Criticism Ends Recruiting of Assaxdter 

To get out of a negative spotlight, George Wash- 
ington University DC has quit recruiting star high 
school basketball player Richard Parker, who had 
pleaded guilty to sexual assault. 

Not only had the school courted Parker, but it 
had offered his 16 year-old victim a scholarship, 
opening itself to charges of trying to save face. 

Both Seton Hall University and the University of 
Utah previously recruited Parker but backed off after 
campus criticism. 

Feet of Clay for U of Kentucky Coach 

In 1990 University of Kentucky basketball coach 
Rick Pitino was a groundbreaker in hiring a woman 
as an assistant coach. 

But now he doesn't want any more women 
involved in the men's basketball program, says 
former trainer Jo Ann Hauser, who filed a sex bias 
suit against him, the athletic director and the univer- 
sity in July. 

After last season, she was reassigned to the 
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women's team, reportedly so that Pitino could hire a 
trainer who had worked for him in the 1980s, at a 
substantially higher salary than Hauser received. 



STAYING TUNED... 



Brown U Files 'Deficient' Title IX Plan 

Having lost both a lawsuit and an appeal, Brown 
University RI filed a plan to inaease its support for 
women's athletics by capping the number of players 
on men' teams and creating four new junior varsity 
teams for women. 

Trial Lawyers for Public Justice, the public 
interest law firm that won the earlier decision for 
Brown's women athletes, immediately filed a brief 
urging the court to reject Brown's plan as deficient. 

Brov/n had planned to reduce the size of men's 
teams by 44 players, and increase opportunities for 
women by adding junior varsity programs in basket- 
ball, lacrosse, soccer and tennis. 

The trial lawyers claim that Brown's plan ignores 
the men and women participating in the school's 
donor-funded sports programs, which is strongly 
tilted toward men's programs. 

It also equates men's varsity programs with 
women's junior varsity programs. "Separate junior 
varsity squads, by definition, do not regularly 
participate in varsity compjetition," they note. 

At the earlier trial. Brown women students 
proved they had strong interest and ability to com- 
pete in gymnastics, skiing, fencing and water polo, 
but the university's plan ignores those sports. 

Albino to Leave U of Colorado in August 

Four stormy years at the helm of the University 
of Colorado is enough for Judith Albino, who last 
month decided to resign as president when her 
current contract expires next August. 

She said her tenure as president has been "a 
difficult situation," and the board of trustees has been 
split on supporting her, including a 5-4 vote last year. 

Anita Hill Returns to U of Oklahoma 

California is a nice place to write two books on 
sexual harassment, but the fall semester brought 
Anita Hill back to teaching at the University of 
Oklahoma law school. Earlier this year, school 
officials had said she resigned. 

Hill's testimony against the confirmation of 
Clarence Thomas as Supreme Court justice in 1991 
brought sexual harassment to the forefront of the 
public's attention and has helped many campuses 
support women in dealing with the issue. 

Schools Responsible for Profs Who Harass 

Attempts by Virginia Commonwealth University 
and the College of William and Mary to escape blame 
for sexual harassment by their professors failed as a 



federal judge ruled the Virginia school is responsible 
for the conduct of its professors. 

The ruling clears the way for student Amna 
Kadiki to sue for damages after a professor spanked 
her for doing poorly on an exam. Virginia Common- 
wealth claimed that academic freedom prevented it 
from policing a professor's behavior, and the profes- 
sor alone is responsible. 

U of Bridgeport Settles Title IX Suit 

Last year tfie University of Bridgeport CT quickly 
reversed its decision to cut its women's gymnastic 
team after nine members filed suit under Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972. Fe^lring dwin- 
dling support, the athletes pursued their case. 

In July, attorneys for the gymnasts announced a 
settlement whereby the university agreed to continue 
funding the gymnastics team through 1997-1998. 
Support includes full athletic scholarships for eligible 
participants, intercollegiate events, an experienced 
coach, and expenses for travel, lodging, fees and 
tournaments. 

"This settlement marks another victory for 
women who traditiona^.ly have been denied equal 
access to participate in college sports," said lead 
counsel Michael Stratton, a Bridgeport attorney 
associated with Trial Lawyers for Public Justice. 

"We hope it sends a strong signal to schools 
across the nation that they have to start complying 
with Tide IX." 

Syracuse Harasser Gets 'Paid Vacation' 

Well-known novelist Stephen Dobyns, a profes- 
sor in the school's creative writing program, got a 
two-year suspension for throwing a drink in a grad 
student's face at a party; three semesters are paid. 

A faculty panel set the penalty after hearing 
testimony from the student and others who spoke of 
his behavior, concluding that it was harassment. 

The student, Jennifer Cotter, said Dobyn's 
penalty is really a "three-semester paid vacation for 
sexually harassing students." She said the school's 
punishment is light because Dobyns, author of 18 
novels, is a star professor the school wants to retain, 
according to The Chronicle of Higher Education on July 
21, 1995. 

'Member of the Club' Joins Admins 

-Remember Claudia Limbert, the Penn State 
professor who questioned what were her dues at the 
elite "club" of tenured faculty? Her article, "A 
Member of the Club," appeared in the February 1995 
issue. 

Each year Penn State selects three women and 
minorities to work with top administrators as admin- 
istrative fellows for a year at its main campus. "It's 
an arduous process of essay writing and interviews, 
but I got one," she wrote. 

And just what might be the dues to this club? 
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PROFILE 



Georgia E. Lesh-Laurie, Vice Chancellor, Academic and 
Student Affairs, University of Colorado at Denver 




"You can't he one of the boys, hut you can't he so 
distinct that you would lose your position." 



On a day in April, I met Georgia Lesh-Laurie in a 
Denver hotel lobby. I was dressed for success New 
York style: the perfect Jackie Kennedy shoes, the 
perfect suit. Denver was dressed in a late spring 
snowstorm, unusual but not unknown for April. 

She bustled in for our 7:30 breakfast wearing 
hiking boots and a warm ski jacket. Noting my attire, 
she offered to call a car to take us all of three blocks to 
the university. I declined, but tightly gripped her arm 
for those three treacherous blocks. 

My first impression of her - direct, decisive, 
prepared - was to be reinforced many times during 
our discussion. 

A Forceful Woman 

Among the few vibrant, 
dynamic and straight- 
forward people I've met in 
higher education adminis- 
tration, Lesh-Laurie came 
via the straight-lined 
academic route. 

After receiving a BS degree from Marietta College 
OH in 1960 and MS from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1%1, she got a PhD from Case Western Reserve 
University OH in 1966. She was an assistant professor 
of biology there in 1973 when she was invited to join 
administration by adding assistant dean for academic 
affairs to her faculty job. 

In 1977, she moved to Qeveland State University 
as professor and chair of the biology department. In 
19^, she filled in as interim director of the nursing 
baccalaureate program, and the next year became 
dean of the college of graduate studies. In 1986, she 
became dean of the college of arts and sciences, then in 
1989 interim provost and VP for academic and student 
affairs there. 

In 1991, she moved to another "C" place, the 
University of Colorado, where she is now. 

Administrator Who Teaches, Researches 

A nationally recognized developmental biologist 
who in 1992 was chosen as a "fellow" in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, she feels 
strongly that administrators should teach. As one who 
teaches at least one course each semester, she says, 
'The administrator should always remember that the 
pulse of the institutional mission is to serve the 
student clientele." 

In fact, her agreement to come to Colorado speci- 
fied her bringing her research laboratory there. Each 
week she sp>ends some time doing research in the 
university's bioengineering lab. 

Training as a biologist helps her analyze situations 



and recognize their divergences, such as "y^^' but..." 
or "no, but...." Administratively, this analytical ability 
helps her see decisions as grey areas, not just black or 
white, while increasing her flexibility and understand- 
ing. But as a scientist, she has learned to isolate the 
salient issues: no waffling, just cut-to-the-chase. 

It Pays to Be a Woman 

What key skills does she believe women need? 

"The best skill is that we are women," she says. 

She believes women are more likely to view things 
multi-dimensionally. "And women are quick to 
recognize the emotions involved," so they handle 
situations more directly and easily, without getting 
entangled in the underbrush 
of hidden agendas. 

In addition, she learned a 
key skill for all key adminis- 
trators: not only to see "what 
shoe was on the other foot, 
but who was wearing it." 

Because most of her colleagues are men, she 
realizes that, "I need to perform at 105%. Then no one 
can object. You can't be one of the boys," she advises, 
"but you can't be so distinct that you would lose your 
job. You have to put yourself in a position that you're 
the top leader in your field." 

Don't Ask, Just Do It 

Her administrative style reflects her personality. "1 
have long ago given up asking for permission to do 
things. By asking for permission, I could be told 'It 
can't be done' or 'It won't fly.' The decisionmaker has 
to move ahead. You have to be decisive. Women 
might be a little shy at that," she notes. "True, I might 
later have to beg forgiveness, but I have no problem 
with that. And yes, the gutsy woman can still be nice." 

And, "Be sure not to let anyone see you cry." 

Affirms Action 

In her current role as vice-chancellor of academic 
and student affairs, she says, "I know that gender 
played a role in my appointment. The candidates 
included two minorities and tw'O women." But instead 
of apologizing for getting into administration through 
the side door, she affirms that her "goal is to be the 
best academic vice chancellor," poriod. 

Lesh-Laurie feels that affirmative action has 
helped universities, but its success deponds on who is 
in charge, and how they implement it on their campus. 

Mission: Serve the Students 

Early in her administrative career, Lesh-Laurie felt 
the politics of grassroots lobbying muscle, which she 
compared to the National Rifle Association in zeal and 
passion. 



You can't push on the envelope until you know 
hoiv the post office works. 

- Sen. Barbara Mikulski 
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''We had a degree program with no tenured 
faculty and weak student enrollment/' she recalls. 
"For budget reasons, 1 had identified this program to 
be cut. The community, involving the political and 
academic interests, were so vociferous, keeping the 
heat on not to cut the program. As a result, we 
developed a multi-faceted dialog that created a new 
program that was strong, much more viable and 
highly successful." 

What bothers her most as an administrator is 
having to pick and choose her battles, and sometimes 
say "no" to good ideas, most of which come from 
interactic^^ with faculty. "I don't enjoy budget 
hassles; saying 'no' is very painful to me," she 
admits. 

As chief academic officer, Lesh-Laurie strongly 
supports interdisciplinary programs. With help from 
the faculty and committees, she helped create a 
master's degree in geographical information systems. 
"We felt it crucial that witii the huge data bases in 
the library, planning and engineering departments, 
we could better serve the community and students 
with this master's degree." 

Faculty Input 

She views the administrator as "the facilitator for 
what faculty want, with the administrator providing 
leadership, embracing what the faculty want as their 
own." She prefers working in a flat organization 
instead of one that relies on hierarchy, but says, "I do 
recognize that without some sense of balance involv- 
ing hierarchical structure, individuals lose control." 

Being a practicing teacher and researcher helps. 
"Through faculty input, I try to have decisions 
emanate from the faculty," she says. "Our goals are 
mutual; and when we reach the same conclusions 
together, we have the ingredients for a highly 
successful administration." 

Frankly, it's a matter of patience, she says. "My 
style is to wait until the faculty come to the decision I 
wanted them to make six months ago. 1 tend to give 
them enough rope..." 

She is an example of U.S. Senator Barbara 
Mikulski's belief that, "You can't push on the enve- 
lope until you know how the post office works." 

According to Lesh-Laurie's boss, CU-Denver 
Chancellor John C. Buechner, she's one of the rising 
stars at the school. 

In announcing her appointment, he said,"Lesh- 
Laurie was select^ after a thorough nationwide 
search. Our university is continuing to expand and 
mature because of Grorgia's leadership. Her back- 
ground as a continuing, working faculty member, 
coupled with her academic and scientific knowledge, 
enhances CU-Denver. Her leadership skills and 
abilities bring CU-Denver to the table as a major 
player and power among our state universities." 

With that kind of testimonial in her file, she 
could be pushing on another type of envelope, 



Cultural Stereotypes Lower Scores 
For Women, Researcher Finds 

Citing research data that indicate that "stereo- 
type vulnerability" is responsible for lowered perfor- 
mance, Stanford University psychology professor 
Claude Steele says well designed affirmative action 
programs can cut much of the gap in performance 
between genders and races. 

Steele addressed the annual American Psychol- 
ogy Association meeting in New York City in Au- 
gust. 

What he called "stereotype vulnerability," the 
expectation that one's membership in a stigmatized 
group will limit individual ability, may explain why 
highly skilled women drop out of university pro- 
grams in math, engineering and the physical sci- 
ences. 

It may also be at the root of lower grades and 
SAT scores for African Americans. 

Steele said that in experiments at Stanford, they 
were able to depress the scores of high-achieving 
women and African American students by subtly 
implying that demeaning stereotypes about their 
intellectual abilities nrdght apply in the tests they 
were about to take. 

They were even able to depress the scores of 
white males, who rarely are stigmatized, by implying 
that in the past Asians have tended to do better than 
Americans on the difficult math test. 

In control groups with no such statements, the 
women and African Americans and males performed 
as well as others. 

"These findings demonstrate another process 
that may be contributing to racial and gender differ- 
ences in standardized test performances, a process 
that is an alternative to the genetic interpretation 
suggested in The Bell Curve," Steele said. 

"And they show that group differences in school 
achievement can be reduced substantially by pro- 
grams that emphasize challenge instead of 'dumbing 
down' remediation." 

While at the University of Michigan in the 1980s, 
Steele found that black students with the best aca- 
demic preparation, not the worst, were most likely to 
drop out before graduation. 

He also found that 80% of Michigan's entering 
black freshmen, some having outstanding SAT 
scores, were enrolled in a large program for minori- 
ties that implies skill remediation. Many faulty 
affirmative action progi*ams send a similar double 
message alx)ut minority students' abilities, he says. 

Steele helped design a Michigan program that 
has eliminated the racial gap in grades earned by 
freshmen. Racially integrate, it includes challenging 
workshops and a seminar on adjustment to college 
life. Another part helps involve minority stut nts as 
research assistants in labs, interacting with faculty 
and grad assistants. 



Writer Caroline S. Westerhof, PhD, is an organization and 
public policy specialist and research professor at the 
University of ^uth Horida. 
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Opportunistic Sexism on Campus 

When Men Administer Traditionally Women's Units... 



Stephen Paul Holzemer, PhD, RN 

Dean, School of Nursing 

The I^ng Island College Hospital, Brooklyn NY 

Joanne K. Singleton, PhD, RN, FNP-C 

Director, Family Nurse Practitioner Program 

SUNY Health &ience Center, Brooklyn College of Nursing 

Can men in traditionally female disciplines — 
such as education, social work, library sdence, and 
nursing — lead women without denying them repre- 
sentation or perpetuating sexism? 

Yes, as long as they carefully mind their moral 
responsibility to confront sexism when it appears. 

In many academic settings, the dean or chair of 
nursing is me sole female presence at the highest level 
of administration. While men make up just 2.3% of full 
time and 3.1% of part-time faculty in schools of nurs- 
ing, statistically they appear much more likely to be in 
top nursing administration. 

To avoid opportunistic sexism, men in any tradi- 
tionally female discipline who seek a move into admin- 
istration should make the following reality checks. 
(Answers to all the questions may be unavailable, but it 
doesn't hurt to seek them.) 

1. Perform a self-assessment to assure that you're 
truly prepared for the position. 

The culture shock of entering and surviving the 
real world of administration is overwhelming. No one 
is ever really ready for their first deanship. 

Here are some preparations and questions to ease 
the shock, beginning at the interview stage: 

• Review the credentials of former and current 
leaders to assess their strengths and potentials. 

Ask: What is the best academic ana experiential 
preparation (or the job? Alternatives? Are there differences 
within and vefween units in expected credentials? 

• Review documents such as the annual report, 
accreditation documents and the long range plan of the 
school for goal congruence. 

Ask: ]mat outcomes does the unit emphasize in the 
annual report? Do they reflect a concern to decrease sexism? 
Are my goals congruent with the unit's long range plan? 

• Plan for your ovm continuing education program 
for the next two or three years. 

Ask: What continuing education options are amilable 
for personal and professional development? How would the 
opporhmities of the institution enrich my skills and abili- 
ties? Is the institution committed to faculty and administra- 
tive development? 

2. Assess the institution for its level of sexism, as well 
as classism, racism and ageism. 

Expect institutions, as reflections of society, to 
reflect some degree of sexism. Beyond that basic 
assumption, evaluate institutions for gross sexism. 

There should be a sense that flie prevailing sexism 
by the interviewing institution is manageable, or at 
least susceptible to change. Indications that sexism is 
more problematic than usual nr\ay be disguised as 
statements indicating you are being con^dered because 
of your gender. 

Ask: Has informtion from intervieivs suggested that 



gender was important in the choice of candidates? What is 
the make-up of the search committee by ge^tder and race? 

Does this committee reflect the faculty or community? Do 
members interact in a way that reflects adtural competence 
and respect for diversity? 

Another indication of sexism is that you may be 
able to negotiate a higher salary or better benefits 
package than a woman candidate. 

Ask: Are candidates being offered differetit compensa- 
tion packages? If so, are the criteria for variances in salary 
clearly identified? Are variances in salary offers due to skill 
in negotiation by the candidate or a lack of gender equity 
within the unitr 

Another tip-off is an inability to clarify a pattern of 
presence or absence of women in mid-level and higher 
administrative positions. 

Male administrators in nursing may not get the 
support they need to oppose sexism if it is endemic to 
the institution. In assessing ingrained sexist behavior, 
evaluate both male and female faculty members. 

Ask: What recruitment is done to attract all types of 
qualified candidates to administrative positions? How long 
do women stay in those positions? Do women talk about 
their administrative goals? What is the response to the idea 
of a support/mentoring program for aspiring administra- 
tors? Does the institution offer/sponsor course offerings that 
relate to surviving in the anemic environment? If con- 
tracts for tenure exist, what is the male-to-fetnale ratio? 

3. Explore the perceived impact on faculty and 
students of having a male in the role of the dean, 
during the interview process. 

Students and faculty may have expectations about 
the proper gender of the dean of nursing. Although 
gender is as suspicious as race as a stellar qualifier for 
any position, if concerns aren't discussed openly, 
anticipate problems ahead. 

Candidates need to express their beliefs about 
sexism as clearly as possible and get a sense that the 
prevailing sexism by the interviewing institution is 
manageaWe or at least susceptible to change. 

Ask: h sexism defined only as it relates to men ? Is the 
sexist behavior of women recognized? Is there any relation 
between sexism and heterophobia/homophobia, ageism, 
classism, etc.? 

The lack of continuing education programs in the 
area of rape-crisis, cultural diversity and women's 
health issues may reflect an undercurrent of sexism 
within the institution. If programs are missing, candi- 
dates should ask administration for a schedule for 
their implementation. 

Ask: What continuing education is scheduled? Are 
program open to men and womett, and do they attend? Are 
they open to the community? Are there forums where people 
can express their continuing education needs? 

4. Be vigilant in identifying and rectifying any 
internalized sexism in ^e faculty toward both 
women and men faculty. 

The health care system is sexist, and the ways men 
and women relate to one another can often be de- 
scribed in the language of exploitation, power and 
Continued on page 23 
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Survival Strategies for New Woman Administrators 



By Linda Hartsock and Martha Burns 
Principals, Integrated Options, Inc. 

(Ed. note: A new subscriber writes on the WIHE 
Interest Inventory in June: "lam the only fejnale adminis- 
trator. Ym new and all of the others are men who have been 
employed at this institution for 10 or more years. I need 
survival tactics!") 

As more women move up in administration, they 
face new terrain and new challenges. Coming either 
from faculty positions to the post of assistant dean or 
from staff positions on the non-academic side to 
assistant director/coordinator, they suddenly assume 
administrative roles. 

Beyond being handed a job description, or asked 
to create one for themselves, they rarely receive 
adequate training for the real world of administration 
from their boss or institution. 

They are expected to sink or swim, often uncon- 
sciously set up for failure by a system full of people 
who are too busy with their own issues. 

Here is a baker's dozen of practical tips that you 
won't see in any textbook, but will help assure your 
successful transition to the other side of the fence. 

1* Recognize that age is all in your head* If you're 
23 and act like a late adolescent, you'll be treated like 
one. Conversely, if you're 55 and have moved from 
faculty to administration with a chip on your shoulder 
or wearing blinders, you'll be treat^ like a fossil. 

2* Get the lay of the land before you plant your 
garden* Realize that real power may have nothing to 
do with positions or titles. A secretary or janitor may 
know more about what's really going on in your unit, 
and who will succeed. Or, your boss's significant other 
may be the way to get her/his ear. Cultivate their 
support. 

3. Act like a leader, not just a coordinator or 
organizer* Assume that you have been chosen as an 
administrator because of your vision and ideas, which 
you must learn to present and sell. 

4* Be careful with off-hand remarks and sarcasm. 
Because of your position, you are now taken literally 
and your authority is behind your words. 

One new administrator asked a faculty member to 
"represent us" at a meeting, which the faculty member 
took to mean that they had full authority to commit 
funds and personnel to the matter being discussed at 
the meeting. 

5. Be a good listener* Identify key words and 
phrases from others. Your responses should feed back 
their own words to them, only with your own spin, to 
redirect, reframe, redefine their ideas to the way you, 
as their leader, think they should be. 



6. Learn to run meetings* There's a big difference 
between convening and running a meeting. Move it 
along. Time is a valuable resource on campus, so set 
the agenda, goals, roles and time frame. Successful 
meetings don't just happ>en. 

7. Separate problem-solving and decision- 
making in your mind. Problem-solving may be a 
group activity, identifying alternatives and prefer- 
ences. Making the hard decision is the administrator's 
individual responsibility. 

8. Make decisions objectively on merit, not on 
friendships. Your job as an administrator is to have no 
friends, but to be knowledgeable, capable and fair. In 
fact, friends in the workplace can cause you real 
problems. This is especially true when you may be 
perceived as passing out favors in the form of budgets 
or travel money. 

Don't be paranoid, but watch out for those who 
would immediately become your buddy, guiding you 
through the minefield, only to later betray you or ask 
for special favors. It happens every day. 

9. Learn to say "no*" Saying "yes" is fun and gives 
warm fuzzies, but it's more important to know when 
and how to say "no" effectively. 

10. Add your own twist to tasks* When asked to 
do reports or present data, be sure to include your 
ow'n insights and recommendations about what 
should be done. That's why you are there! 

11* Recognize that not all change is progress* 
Resist the urge to make change for change's sake, 
especially in your first several months. 

12. Do your homework. Look back at least five 
years in minutes, reports and informal conversations 
to see what was suggested, by whom, and how it 
worked. You don't want to go off half-cocked, making 
recommendations that have already been tried and 
failed, or were the hobby horse of someone who 
wasn't respected. 

13. Find a colleague from outside* A friendly ear 
from outside your office and organization, who is at 
your same level and can niaintain confidences, can 
provide another perspective. (In psychiatry, every 
therapist has another therapist outside the practice to 
discuss cases, share problems, worries and successes.) 
Good administrators do the same, making very sure 
that their choice is outside the organization and can be 
trusted to remain silent. ^ 

Linda Hartsock and Martha Bums, both EdDs, arc former 
university administrators who now head the management 
consulting and training firm Integrated Options, Inc., Box 
10280, Alexandria VA 22310; (703) 971-3813; c-mail 
ioinc@aol.com 
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IN HIS OWN WORDS 



Special Caveats for New Woman Presidents 



Thomas McDaniel^ VP for Academic Affairs and Provost, 
Converse College, SC 

(Ed. note: Today's college president is an endangered 
species. Since 42 of our subscribers are presidents, and soon 
more will ascend to the post, this wisdom can help.) 

Increasingly, capable wonnen leaders are becoming 
college presidents. It is not too soon. Not only are 
women presidents excellent role models for female 
students (who now comprise more than half of all 
undergraduate students in the U.S.), their leadership 
styles tend to promote more democratic, participatory 
practices. 

From TQM to Theory Z, new research on 
"women's ways of leading" tells us that women can 
expect to be successful in college presidencies in the 
1990s. But they should be aware of the danger of high 
office, especially if they are serving colleges where 
women leaders are rarities. 

My recent experience as interim president of an 
independent liberal arts college gave me the unusual 
opportunity to gain insights about what new presi- 
dents should and should not do. Some of the mistakes 
described below 1 made myself; some 1 saw in presi- 
dents at other colleges; some 1 observed in the two 
women presidents on either side of my 13-month 
tenure. Here are a few common pitfalls of presidential 
power, and tips on how to avoid them. 

1. Failing to Listen. Listening requires hearing, under- 
standing and remembering. It can be difficult to hear 
good advice clearly when confronted with so many 
obligations and opportunities in a new position. 

But if you don't listen well now, you can be sure 
there'll be major difficulties later. Most problems that 
get as far as the president's office are complex and 
controversial. If they were easy to solve, a dean or VP 
already would have done so. 

Listen carefully with a "third ear" to the nuances of 
values in conflict beneath the surface. The ability to 
hear well is a special strength that many women bring 
to leadership positions. 

2. Gullibility. People who can talk easily and fre- 
quently with presidents almost always are believable 
because of their passion and sincerity, their knowledge 
and powers of persuasion. To prevent being beguiled, 
exercise careful listening, good judgment and caution. 

Make an occasional reality check, such as relying 
on disinterested sources for additional information. 
Most crucial decisions should simmer in the saucepan 
of reflection — not an easy course for new presidents 
who like to be seen as decisive, action-oriented leaders. 

Son>e women presidents may feel a need to prove 
they have a "command presence" and a "take charge" 



personality. That need can make you vulnerable to 
staff manipulation, so watch out. 

3. Isolation. Don't get trapped in the trappings of your 
office. Make a special effort to visit as many people 
and places on campus as possible. Casual conversa- 
tions in the offices of faculty members or other admin- 
istrators have a different tone than those carried out in 
the inner sanctum — they are more likely to be open 
and direct. So, sit in on a coffee break in the mainte- 
nance office, the print shop, or a faculty lounge. 

If there's a male domain on campus - a certain 
coffee shop, the mechanical engineering department - 
arrange strategic visits to break dovm barriers. 

4. Micro Managing. Of all the skills of leadership, 
knowing how to delegate is the most difficult one to 
master. Even the best intentioned micro managers do 
more harm than good, undermining competent 
people's independence and confidence. 

Set goals and agendas for your subordinates, but 
don't tell them how to accomplish the assignments. 
Encourage them to assume greater responsibility for 
their jobs. If they are unable or unwilling to accept 
responsibility, change the personnel. 

5. Failing to Support. Lack of presidential support for 
a person or project carries extraordinary weight in a 
college community. Presidents speak with great 
authority, and faculty and staff are quick to hear 
disparagement, faint praise and disapproval. They can 
infer criticism whether or not it is intended. Even 
silence isn't safe; people assume the worst in the 
absence of your clear agreement. 

Public comments should focus on what is praise- 
worthy, commendable and effective. Reprimands, 
disagreements and criticisms are best handled pri- 
vately. In colleges, success usually springs from 
success - recognized and nurtur^ by supportive 
leaders. Absorb the blame for what goes wrong and 
credit other for what goes right. 

Women often have superior support skills; use 
them to build teamwork and community pride. 

6. Seeking Instant Reform. Don't move too fast. While 
you may have been hired for your can-do spirit and 
creativity, keep in mind that most campuses greet new 
presidents with some skepticism, anxiety and fear. 

Followers grant leadership to presidents who have 
proved their credibility. Don't raise false hopes; don't 
raise hackles. Go slowly, and earn your presidential 
power. Unfortunately, women presidents are still 
more suspect than their male counterparts. 

7. Failing to Lead. The above points warn presidents 
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to take care before they take action. But it's equally 
important to establish yourself as a leader in the short 
honeymoon period you have. First impressions are 
lasting - everyone is paying special attention to what you 
say and do. Take advantage of this attention to prove that 
you are a person of vision, energy and style. Because 
women leaders often must endure undue attention to 
their dress and appearance, this is another area for 
caution. 

Presidents are hired to lead. They must lead boards, 
providing trustees with a clear sense of mission and a 
commitment to make the college better in discernible 
ways. Attend to board education, cultivation, and to 
helping the board fulfill its role in policy making. 

But claim for the administration the role of putting 
policy into action. This doesn't require sweeping action, 
so much as it requires decisiveness: by word and deed, 
you can raise standards and communicate positive 
expectations. Others will see leadership skills when the 
president listens well, decides wisely, visits frequently, 
delegates prudently, supports consistently and refomas 
systematically. 

8. Mishandling Stress. Serving as a new president is 
extremely stressful. A new president's grace period to 
move in, learn about the campus, and meet and remem- 
ber scores of faculty, staff, and supporters is brief, at best. 
At worst, pressures quickly mount, and it's even briefer. 
An assault on campus, a surprise budget shortfall, a key 
administrator's resignation, an enrollnvent downturn — 
the stress possibilities seem endless. 

And since 80% of men presidents but only 20% of 
women presidents are married, you are less likely to have 
a sympathetic spouse at home. 

The pressures of office may tempt you to over-work, 
over-worry and over-indulge, none of which help "de- 
stress" situations or people. Stress remedies include 
proper rest, reasonable work hours, physical exercise, 
time for family life and hobbies and a healthy diet. 

While this list covers the key points, I learned many 
other things about presidential leadership. I should have 
spent more time thanking those who helped me in my 
work and celebrating with them the successes we enjoyed 
together. 

1 also should have worked harder to head off "end 
runs" by faculty and staff who take issues to the top 
before consulting their direct supervisors. 

I'm glad to return to academic administration, where 
my interests and talents lie. I also look forward to helping 
our new president succeed. I'll be much more tolerant of 
her mistakes. (After all. I've made more than my share.) 

I know that she'll receive more criticism and scrutiny 
than she deserves. But like many new women presidents, 
she can prove equal to the challenge. ^ 

A version of this article appeared in the July- August 1995 
issue of Trusteeship, published by the Association of 
Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges. Me Daniel 
revised it to incorporate ideas especially suited to women. 



"Sometimes the Effort to Change Our 
Lives Takes Risk and Courage..." 

Ed. note: A renewing subscriber, responding to 
question six of the questionnaire about the frequency 
of experiencing gender bias on campus, sent this 
note to encourage others to take action and reap the 
benefits. 

A number of years ago, I realized that my 
position as library director at a small college 
was not being recognized financially at the 
same level as even an instructor on the faculty, 
despite my educational role for both faculty 
and students. 

I made my pitch for a salary increase, but 
was told that my "position" was not the same 
as a "teaching" position, so did not merit an 
increase. 

The library field has traditionally been a 
woman's profession, and was seen as such here. 
The dean also appeared to think in "couple" 
terms, with a man making the higher salary, 
and a woman adding a supplemental amount. 

Since I was a widowed parent with two 
children to support, my next move was to 
apply for and receive an offer of a new position 
at another institution, at a significant increase in 
pay. 

When I told the dean of this offer, he said in 
all innocence, "I didn't know librarians (he 
actually meant women) .made that much 
money." 

I explained that in addition to needing 
more money to live on, both my Social Security 
payment and my pension would be based 
directly on my working income, and this was a 
chance to protect my future retirement re- 
sources. 

1 accepted the new job, and later was 
invited to apply to return to my previous 
institution. 1 did so and was rehired at not only 
another good pay increase, but with increased 
status and respect on campus. 

Sometimes the effort to change our lives 
takes risk and courage, but we must make the 
effort rather than just complain. 

In time, I have seen many changes for other 
women on campus in regard to pay equity and 
recognition for the position, not the gender of 
the person holding the position. 

For me, the courage it took to make the 
change has increased my confidence in my 
ability to affect my situation and also to do my 
job as a capable person, which has affected 
positively how others treat me here on campus. 

It's a lot more satisfying to work as a 
colleague than as an unappreciated (and 
underutilized) drone! 
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RESEARCH BRIEFS 



Intercollegiate Athletics 
Linked to Lower Frosh 
Reading/^ath Skills 

It's official. Playing inter- 
collegiate athletics, particularly for 
men in football and basketball and 
women who are on the cusp of 
academic ability, is hazardous to 
learning. 

A study of 2,416 students 
attending 23 two-and four-year 
colleges and universities in 16 states, 
including 400 athletes, concluded 
that athletes develop more slowly 
than non-athletes in reading and 
math. 

The study is the first major 
attempt to measure the intellectual 
effects of intercollegiate athletic 
participation using standardized 
measures of cognitive development. 

Three-hour tests in fall 1992 and 
again in spring 1993 assessed the 
students participating in the Na- 
tional Study of Student Learning. 

While male non-athletes and 
those in non-rev mue sports made 
modest gains in reading comprehen- 
sion and math, those in football and 
basketball had net losses. 

For women the effect was less, 
although they showed less develop- 
ment in reading comprehension than 
their non-athletic counterparts. 

The effects were stronger for 
women who were at the greatest 
disadvantage when they entered 
collie. 

Causes for the differences could 
be the extensive time commitment 
for football and basketball players, a 
subculture that may not value 
reading and studying, or a general 
tendency for athletes to take applied 
and pre-professional courses that do 
not emphasize reading comprehen- 
sion and math. 

Male football and basketball 
players also reported reading fewer 
texts and assigned books. 

Findings did not differ between 
NCAA Division 1 schools and those 
at II and III. 

Suggestions to lessen the effects 
include: encouraging athletes to take 
more courses in 0ie humanities, and 
social and natural sciences; reducing 
time commitments for athletics; 
closely watching at-risk women 
athletes; and taking steps to help 



them early rather than late in their 
college careers. 

- Journal of Higher Education, July /August 
1995. 

Mid-life Crises: Women Seek 
More Power, Men Seek Less 

Is there a gender crossover in 
mid-life, where women seek more 
official authority and power, while 
men seek affiliation and a sense of 
community? 

Yes, but if s more complex than 
expected, according to researchers 
who recruited 84 women and 66 
men from a Boston area HMO and 
tested their needs for achievement, 
power, intimacy, affiliation, agency 
and communion. 

Using self-report and projective 
assessment techniques, they divided 
the subjects by sex and age. "Young" 
was defined as aged 20-39, "middle" 
was 40-65 and "old" was 66 to 84. 

On need for power, young 
women scored 46, which increased 
to 50 for middle-aged and older. 
Young men started at 57, which 
decreased to 44 for middle-aged, 
then back up to 50 for elders. 

On affiliation, women scored a 
constant 51 across all age groups, 
while young men scored 45, middle 
aged 55, then back to 45 for elders. 

In addition to sex and age, other 
factors affected the mid-life change 
in personality, including work and 
involvement in childrearing and 
homemaking. 

Researchers observed that the 
mid-life crossover was more likely 
to occur among those who had 
"adhered to strict traditional values 
in relation to family organization." 

- Sex Roles, February 1995. 

Faculty Perpetuate Old 
Stereotypes of Women 

Expecting that university faculty 
would rise above old stereotypes, 
researchers were disappointed to 
find that both women and men 
faculty still perceive "most women" 
in the "somewhat derogatory terms 
that are consistent with outworn 
stereotypes." 

Tliree University of South 
Florida researchers had 400 faculty 
members, chairs and other academic 
administrators rate the "ideal" men 



and women, "most" men and 
women, and themselves on a five- 
point Likert scale on each of 33 
feminine and masculine traits. 

From them, five factors 
emerged: compassion, intellect, pozver, 
deference and sexuality. 

The sample was 39% women, 

55% tenured, and about equally split 
between assistant, associate and full 
professors. 

Both women and men prefer an 
androgynous "ideal woman," but a 
masculinized "ideal man." 

Not surprising in an academic 
setting, both women and men 
valued intellect and compassion 
highest in both women and men. 
Deference rated lowest for both "ideal 
women" and "ideal men" 
by all groups of respondents, yet 
they considered "most women" to 
be very high in that attribute. Both 
women and men faculty rated 
themselves as very low in deference. 

Women faculty saw themselves 
as close to the "ideal woman" in 
comjxission, intellect and pozver, and 
significantly higher than "most 
women" in intdlect and pozver. They 
rated themselves way below both 
the "ideal women" and "most 
women" in deference. 

Men faculty described them- 
selves as significantly higher in 
intellect and compassion than "most 
men," but similar in pozver, sexuality 
and deference. 

Faculty or each sex saw them- 
selves at comparable levels to the 
traditional traits associated with that 
gender: women with compassion 
and men with power. Noting that 
perceiving one's self as close to one's 
ideal is a strong indicator of good 
mental health, researchers concluded 
that the faculty "experience a 
healthy level of self-esteem." 

They were unsure whether the 
valuing of intellect, "the most 
adaptive value for career success in 
the academy," shapes masculine 
gender values, or whether the 
academy attracts those people who 
prefer masculine gender roles. 

Concluding that the data show 
that faculty members may be 
perpetuating stereotypes without 
examining their basis in reality, 
researchers called the findings 
"uncomfortable" and encouraged 
faculty to challenge "outworn and 
narrow expectations." 

- Sex Roles, February 1995. 
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Framing Hillary: Gender Imagery in Editorial Cartoons 



By Elaine K. Miller 

Associate Professor, Women's Studies /Foreign Languages 
SUNY at Brockport NY 

"Hillary Rodham Clinton is the most poxverfid First 
Lady in history. Does anybody have a probletn xvith that?" 
reads the cover of Time magazine (May 10, 1993). 

"Well," reply the editorial cartoonists, "let us see." 

In the avalanche of commentary on Hillary 
Rodham Clinton, editorial cartoons function as a 
barometer of public opinion about this most accom- 
plished, active and outspoken First Lady. 

Over the past two years, the/ ve charted the 
public reaction to Hillary's high profile in the political 
arena, and the apparent uneasiness over how and 
where such a woman fits, not just in the world of 
national politics, but also in a marriage. 

(So prominent is her profile that since she became 
the First Lady with a Wellesley degree, women's 
colleges have had a 14% increase in applications, 
including a 36% increase at Wellesley.) 

Editorial cartoons use metaphor, both verbal and 
visual, with many meanings and interpretations. 

Having studied the editorial cartoon portrayals of 
Geraldine Ferraro as vice presidential candidate in 
1984, 1 wondered if the same gender imagery would 
surface concerning Hillary. 

For Ferraro, two themes emerged. One was 
clothing strei^h and competence in the garb of 
masculinity. Cartoons often portrayed her as the man 
of the couple, beside a feminized Mondale, a tech- 
nique repeated in portrayals of the Clintons. 

A second theme was casting Ferraro as a romantic 
partner to Mondale, emphasizing her identity as a 
female while diminishing her role as a political figure. 
It is the opposite with Hillary, as the editorial cartoons 
emphasize her political activity, and diminish her 
femininity. 

Both portrayals work to diminish a key feature of 
each woman's identity. Ferraro, the candidate's 
running mate, was made his sex partner; Hillary, the 
president's wife, is made unattractive. 

Reflecting the uneasy mix of power and feminin- 
ity, the cartoon messages suggest that females must 
sacrifice one or the other attribute. 

Goals and Hypotheses 

Although there is research on how editorials and 
cartoons affect reader opinion, and some theoretical 
work on cartoon interpretation, no key studies focus 
on actual reader response to cartoons. 

The WIHE invitation to support survey research 
was an opportunity to explore reader response to 
editorial cartoons. 1 wondered what patterns of gender 
imagery WIHE readers would observe, and how they 
would interpret the cartoons' messages. 

A questionnaire inviting reader reactions to four 
cartoons accompanied the April 1995 issue of the 
WIHE newsletter. From 1,900 questionnaires sent out 
came 426 responses (22%), from all 50 states and 
Canada, and even three from Bahrain and Guam. 

The four cartoons in the questionnaire offer 
succinct imagery (both verbal and visual) and do not 



require familiarity with specific events or issues. 

As expected, most respondents saw cartoons #1, 3 
and 4 as negative commentaries on Hillary, and 
cartoon #2 as a more mixed message. 

But the open-ended explanations provide key 
information, not only about respondents' views on the 
cartoons and on gender polirics in general, but also on 
what the cartoons mean to them. 

The Sample 

Most respondents were white women campus 
administrators in their 40s to early 50s. (Only eight 
males and 34 African Americans responded, bom 
groups too small for analysis.) In political orientation, 
more than two-thirds consider themselves "very" or 
"somewhat" liberal, more than two-thirds identify 
with feminism and the women's movement, and four- 
fifths feel positive about Hillary Rodham Clinton and 
her role. 

In how respondents feel about the significance of 
editorial cartoons, about three-fourths said they 
"reflect" or "reinforce" attitudes and beliefs, while 
slightly more than one-third felt they "cause" attitudes 
and beliefs. Few found no significance. 

Importance of Editorial Cartoons 



Importance % responding 

Reflect attitudes and beliefs 74 % 

Reinforce attitudes and beliefs 71 

Cause attitudes and beliefs 36 

Are humorous but insignificant 16 

Other 9 



Results 

For each cartoon, respondents marked whether 
they viewed the commentary on Hillary as positive, a 
mix, negative, or unsure., and why. Last, they de- 
scribed the gender messages in each cartoon. 

Respondents' Evaluation of Cartoons 



Cartoon 


positive 


negative mixiunsure 


#1: ''Little xooman" 


5% 


71 % 


21% 


#2: "Tea time" 


34 


25 


40 


#3: "Time magazine" 


5 


68 


26 


#4: "42rtd Prez: WCR" 


8 


54 


35 



WIHE readers noted that Hillary is repeatedly 
masculinized; strength and competence are portrayed 
as exclusively masculine attributes; women who 
display strength and competence sacrifice their 
femininity; strong women emasculate men — if she is 
strong, he is weak; strong men control their women, 
and Bill Clinton does not. 

Other themes indicate that there is a "new" 
woman who contradicts past expectations of appropri- 
ate behavior for First Laaies, which is a welcome 
development, but a few respondents noted that 
women are set up as the critics of each other to do the 
policing of patriarchy. Respondents frequently noted 
the ever-present tie, a key gender metaphor. She wears 
one; he can't get his on straight. 

Since popular culture is contested terrain, it offers 
negotiated meanings, including alternative or subver- 
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sive readings. Readers often intentionally reinterpret 
the message, for example, putting a positive spin on 
one they know is intended to be negative. In this 
phenomenon, called reading against the grain, readers 
resist uncritically consuming the dominant ideology or 
cartoonists' representations. 

Survey responses reflect these complexities: 

"... we read into them what we want to. All of these 
cartoons could be interpreted as either positive or 
negative or mixed!" 

For responses to the cartoons below, the first is 
from one who saw the cartoon as positive, the second 
from one who saw it as negative, and the last from 
one who saw it as a mixture. 

Cartoon #1: Little Woinan 




*«Ef ORE WE START THIS ROUCY UEETMO, HAS EVERYSODY UET THE UTTIM WOMAMT 



+ The cartoonist is explaining the lunacy of the phrase 
"little wotnan" - while also shoxoing, thru size, what an 
important and frightettingly (look at the "little men") 
important person she is. 

- Strong women get beheaded. 

? Recognizes that she is a poioerful individual with a 
big important role, but portrays her as unattractive - ugly, 
big hands, bad clothes. 

A typical interpretation might be that Hillary, who 
has overstepped her boundaries, has become a loom- 
ing, overwhelming figure whose out-of-control power 
reduces the men in her presence to cowering little 
boys. That's the message to most respondents, 71% of 
whom evaluated this cartoon as negative. 

But comments indicate that some did read in 
positive meanings, noting the cartoon's potential for 
criticizing the "little woman" stereotypical phrase that 
is so obviously unsuited to a woman of Hillary's 
stature, rather than as a critique of Hillary herself. 

Others wrote that they thought the cartoonist's 
intent was negative, but they nevertheless created a 
positive reading, illustrating a reading against the 
grain: "Go, Hillary! Break those stereotypes!" 

To read this cartoon as positive requires a con- 
scious resistance to imagery that is heavily inscribed 
with messages that support a dominant iaeology: 
power and femininity do not easily mix. Respondents 
noted the messages: Hillary's heavily masculinized 
appearance as a bulky body in an ill-fitting pin striped 
suit and with exaggerated, large hands, a headless 
torso of markedly unfeminine appearance by conven- 
tional standards. Only 5% of respondents saw the 
cartoon as positive. 



Cartoon #2: Tea Time 




+ Hillary has not taken a traditional "plant the 
geraniums" approach to being 1st lady. That's good as far as 
I'm concerned. If it disturbs the old guard — tough! 

7 Forcing women into txvo stereotypes — one, of the 
traditional keeper of social customs; the second, of the "neio 
woman" — totally competent, busy and an absolute nincom- 
poop in social circles. Patriarchy nas set up xoomen to do 
their own oppressing and policing. 

? Cartoon flatters HRC at the expense of other xoomen. 
Why pit xoomen against each other? 

This cartoon drew the most evenly divided 
ratings. Respondents noted that Hillary seems en- 
gaged in serious matters, in contrast to the former First 
Ladies, who advise her to "sit down and drink your 
tea," a welcome change in the First Lady's role. 

But the idea that Hillary is competent and en- 
gaged in significant work is somewhat offset by the 
masculinization of her. Once again, that simple but 
powerful symbol, the tie, masculinizes the compe- 
tence. And a number of respondents noted that the 
cartoon sets women against women, adding a negative 
dimension to its positive message. 

Cartoon #3: Time inagazine 




+ Hillary must he playing some serious hardball — 
that's good - breaks doxon stereotypes about xoomen, xohich I 
hoj)e gets extended to minorities. ^ 
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' Assertive, capable women are characterized as losing 
their femininity and thus they are unattractive to others, 
physically and emotionally. Watch out "girls." This is how 
we will treat you if you forget your "place." 

? She is portrayed as powerful enough to be the #7 
person of the year, but ... not as a "proper" zvoman.... 
Women who try to play poiverful roles, even if they are 
capable, will be treated zvith derision. 

This cartoon, which ranked second highest in 
negative evaluation at 68%, most noted the masculin- 
ization of Hillary. She's dressed as a man, with 
features more characteristic of males than females. 
Some saw it as a blend of Bill and Hillary. 

This cartoon shares with #1 a message that's 
explicitly about Hillary, 
but also implicitly about 
Bill. Is his manhood 
questioned by the 
partnership with this 
non-little woman? Is her 
being "man of the year" not only a statement of the 
inappropriateness of what she is, but also what he is 
not? She is what she ought not to be; he is not what 
he ought to be. 

Some saw a positive side to the cartoon, a well 
deserved recognition of Hillary's abilities, but also 
remarking that it was unfortunate that such compe- 
tence had to be labeled masculine. One male respon- 
dent saw it as "positive," an appropriate warning to 
"other unelected" First Ladies about inappropriate 
conduct, and reflected on the phenomenon of "so 
called 'strong women', who scorn the counsel of the 
majority of women." 

Cartoon #4: 42nd President: WCK 




+ Recognition that they have an equal partnership and 
Bill recognizes and supports Hillary and vice versa. 

- A pussy zvhipped man controlled by a zvoman. A 
man zvill lose his identity if he has a strong zvife. 

? Reflects strongly that Hillary is a major player in 
the Bill and Hillary union. Also reflects that some lczud of 
role reversal exists that is uncomfortable for many people. 

7 Where there is a more equal balance of pezver in a 
politically visible couple there is something zvrong zvith the 
male. If lie were drazvn more favorably this could be more 
humorous and educational. 

An interesting companion to #3, in which the 



commentary that is ostensibly about Hillary reflects 
on Bill, this cartoon calls him "William Clinton 
Rodham," wLi^h is really a commentary on Hillary. 

Those who read #4 as positive noted that the 
name recognizes Hillary's power and imp>act, in both 
the marriage and the political arena, su^esting also 
that equal partner marriages might wellincorporate 
such a name option. "Why not?" said one reader. 

A number did clarify that they knew the name 
arrangement would be at odds with the dominant 
ideolow, within which a more likely interpretation is 
that Bill is controlled by Hillary. 

"[The cartoonist! probably didn't intend my 
positive reaction," reflected one such respondent, 

"that men and women in a united role need each 

other. One is not more 
important than the 
other..., too bad he really 
hasn't hyphenated his 
name." 

But as a number of 
respondents pointed out, this lumpy, bland looking 
Bill who can't get his tie on straight, and with only a 
hint of a mouth (voice), does not easily fit into a 
positive interpretation. 

Here again is the association of power with 
masculinity, and the loss of.it as feminization. The 
succint caption illustrates the kind of metaphoric 
shorthand cartoonists use in playing to what they 
know we know. We become accomplices in construct- 
ing the meaning. If we smile at the carh^on, perhaps 
it's due to the efficiency of the metaphor, and the 
cartoonist's slightly perverse skill at drawing us in. 

Conclusion 

WIHE readers took issue with the portrayals of 
Hillary, primarily by noting and rejecting the stereo- 
typed gender notions on which they are based By 
intentionally reinterpreting the message, they turn 
what they acknowledge as negative intent into a 
positive take on the message. 

Because "f)ositive" and "negative" ratings reflect 
an interplay of assumptions, perspectives, and 
political ideology, only open-ended comments can 
accurately assess editorial cartoons. 

A limitation of the study is tha< the sample, 
subscribers to the WIHE newsletter, is a very homo- 
geneous one of women academics. Good comparative 
data would come from a sample more representative 
of the general population. 

The survey confirmed that large numbers of 
women on campus find the subject engaging and of 
deep importance. "Interesting exercise. Made me 
angry, though." "These cartoons are so powerful 
pulled togetner like this. Very painful — for all strong 
women." "Oh, dear, this was a g(X)d day until now. 
I'd forgotten how far we still have to go as women. 
Thanks for a wake up call." ^ 

Miller's 47-minute 1993 video on Geraldine Ferraro, 
Running Mate: Gender and Politics in the Editorial Cartoons, is 
distributed by First Run Icarus Films of NYC. An article 
"Politics and Ck^nder: Geraldine Ferraro in the Editorial 
Cartoons," is in Fentinist Tltcory and the Study of Folklore 
(University of Illinois lYess, W3). 



An estimated 98% of editorial cartoonists, including 
the four represented here, are white males. 
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CAREER CONNECTIQNS 



Reach 10,000 women in higher education for only 
$230. Call Mary Zenke at (608) 251-3232 by the 20th. 



UNIVERSITY a MAINE SYSTEM 

CHANCELLOR 



The Botrd of TnutKa of the Unim»i^ of Meioe Syitem invite* nomint iotn 
tod eppiiutione for A* poeitioa of ChoBccQor of the Univenity of Mtine 
Sytem. 

The Univereity of Mtne Syitem » * ntinoelly fecofooed leader in oomhkiint 
cxoellcaoe with acoee* in ^hlk hi^r odacatiaii. Reipaoeive to the apecial 
hktofy and diameter of Mtoe. the syateca m made np of aewo inivcraicaM aod 
ten oco tera atretchins from Sanford in the aonth Co Port Kent at Makie'a 
DottfaemmoaC border with Canada. Ihe di var ai ty of die Syatem make* it amcfw: 
a land ^raat/aea frant rcaearch aniveraity at Qrono; an whan coambenaive 
vniveralty with campaae* is Portland. Oorham, and LewUtos'Aabnm; a 
•elective liberal art* mnivertity in Faranagton, three icgionil baccalaareate 
nnivefaitiM in Port Kerd, Machiaa, and IV ea ji m lale.; and Che anivcrajty campea 
in Aagoata providing aelccted baccalavrctae prograaa and aerving at the 
CoiDtitanity CoUege m die Syatem. Tofether toey enroll 31 ,220 amonda and 
have a total operatsv bndget of $349 mdlaon. 

Oovemed by a Id-member Board of Traataea appointed ly the Ooveraor, the 
Univetaity of Maine Syatem k nkaunadeaed bv a CtMDceUor. who ie leaponaible 
for both academic aiid adhimiatntive Ictderahip and for lepreeentmg the 
Syatem to the Ooveraor, Stale Legjdttiie, md me people of Maine, Each 
aniveraity ia led by a Pieaident, who k appointed by die Board on the 
recommendation of the Chaaioellor. 

Review of candidatBa wili begin late September 199$, with an anticipated 
appoifltmeat date, Janaary 1996. 

NomdMdonB and expreeetona of irdercat aboold be mfamitt d toe 



Associate Vice President, 
Academic Affairs 

Budget and Operations 

Eastern Michigan University invites applications for the )>>si- 
tion of Associate Vice President for Academic Afl'airs. The 
individual selected will assist the Provost in planning, devel- 
opment and administration within the Academic Affairs Divi- 
sion, with particular emphasis on budget and udmimstrative 
operations- 

Eastern Michigan University is located in southeast Michigan 
near Ann Arbor. EMU’s undergraduate, master's, specialist 
and doctoral degree programs serve the needs of 23,000 stu- 
dents, predominantly from ' le Great Lakes a'gioii. Regular 
and part-time faculty total approximately 1100. 

Major responsibilities of the Associate Vice President in- 
clude: directing the development and monitoring the imple- 
mentation of the annual Academic Affairs budget; oversiglit of 
faculty allocations and all division personnel and operntinnal 
expenditures; directing the administration of the OfTice of 
Academic Advising, HeC'ords and Registration; and coordinat- 
ing the development of improved administrative systems 
within the division. 

Qualifications: Doctorate in Higher Education Administra- 
tion or related field preferred. Knowledge and skills in higher 
education program planning, organization and administra- 
tion, with five or more years of experienc'e at senior adminis- 
trative levels re(iuired. Experience in college level teaching, 
administration of complex budgets, and use of computerized 
systems for budget ana planning desirable. 

This Msition could be available as early as January 1 eras late 
as July 1, 1996. For consideration, pfease forward letter of 
interest, cv and three letters of recommendation to the ad- 
dress below. Review of applications will begin October 15 
and continue until finalists nave been identified. 



Sally O. Vanvaldaa 
Chair of tfae Search Co nmi ttB c and 
Chair of tfie Board of Tnuttca 
Uiiveriity of Maao Sya«r» 

107 Ma^ Aveanr 
Bailor, Mahw 04401 

The Univeraicy of Maine SyaiMB U aa E^pul Opportaaity, Affinaative Actioo 
Employer and atrooily cacooram applicatioo* mas and noroiiiatioo* of wom e s 
and minority caradate*. re^Btat, the Syilem provi^ rcapccaible 

acoonaDodatwo* Id individM!* with diaabilibc*. 




FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 



Position APAA9601 
204 King Hall 

Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, MI 48197 

We strongly encouroge women and members of minortly 
groups to constfler Inis opportunity and to identify them- 
selves when applying. EMU is an affirmative action, equal 
oppertunity employer. 



1>R1;S1D1..M 



The Framingham State College Board of Trustees invites applications for the 
position ofl^csidenl to succeed Paul Weller who is retiring after many years of 
distinguished service. 

An Acting President, who is not a candidate for the pemiancnt position, will 
begin serving on December 31, 1995, and will serve until a President is 
appointed. 

Candidates should possc.ss the following qualirications: 

•An earned dwtoratc (including, but not limited to a Ph.I)., J.D. or Hd.D.) or 
other academic credentials sufllcicnt to warrant consideration for appointment 
to the chief executive position at a state college. 

• Proven administrative experience in a senior management position in higher 
education or substantial experience in a senior inamigenicnl jxisilion in a field 
outside higher education, where such experience is deemeej relevant to, and 
provides a basis for judging the candidate's capability to serve as college 
president. 

• An appreciation for the role offaculty. staff, and students in college governance 
and in a state system of higher education. 

• The ability to work cflcctivcl) in a collective bargaining em iroiiment and in a 
state system of higher education. 

•The capabiliiy to articulate the mission and needs of the college to external 
constituencies, and to provide direction in the pursuit of the institution's goals 
with paaicular emphasis in the areas of planning and implementation of 
mission/goals; academic leadership; administrative maiiagenient: extern al 
rclation.s, including legislative ami )>'litical intenictiuiis; ami fuiuhaising. 



Founded in 18.39. Framinglumi Slate College is a comprehensive public 
institution offering high qualiiv arts and sciences and professional programs 
serving about 5„5(X) full- and pait tiiiie students in its undergraduate, graduate. 



and Continuing Education programs. The College offers 28 majors at the 
baccalaureate level and awards the Master’s degree in 17 different fields. The 
budget for fiscal year 1996 is approximately $30 million. Framingham is one 
of nine State Colleges in the 29 campus system of Public Higher Education. 

TIic President is the Chief Executive Officer of the campus and is responsible to 
the Beard of Trustec.s. The President is also responsible for collaborative efforts 
with the State System Higher F.ducation Coordinating Council and its 
Chancellor. 

Framingham is a town of 65,000 people and is the second largest retail center in 
New England. It is the core of a region that is the high-tech capital of 
Massachusetts. Dx;atcd in a historic region twenty miles west of Boston. 
F‘ramingham offers a suburban atmosphere with a cosmopolitan flavor. 

There is competitive compensation and attractive fringe benefits for the 
iYcsidcm's position, which should be filled by July. 1 W6. 

Send nominations and applications by December .M . 1 9*)5 to: Ralph T I.eporc, 
III, Rsq., Chair, Presidential Swrch Committee, Framingham State 
College, 100 State Street, Framingham, MA 01701. 

Ilie C'oinmittce will begin to review applications in early December. I9<)5. 'Hie 
deadline lor all applications is IX’Ccmbcr 31. 1995. 




Framingham State College 



Framingham State College is an Afllmiative Action, Iu.|iial 
Opportunity employer and encourages applications horn women 
ami minorities, and all other undcr-repiesented groups. 
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California State University 
Long Beach 



Vice President 
University Relations and Development 

CSULB teckft experiericed administmtors with «wTgy, crthtudatixL 
integrity and progrcMive vialon aa applicant* and nominee* for 
the poeidon of Vice President for University Relations and 
Development The Vice President report* directly to the Besidentr 
serves as a member of the President's Cabinet wd is responsible 
for providing strong leadership, broad policy gtiidanoe, and 
skUi^ management of the DIvMon of University Relations and 
Devdopment, whidt i* comprised of Dcrvclopmcnt Public Affairs, 
and Alumni Relation*. CSULB i* ranked first in the CSU in fund- 
raising, with 21 million dollars raised in 1994-95. The Vice 
President will work with all divisions within the university 
(academic and service areas) in fund-raising and advocate the 
mission and values of the institution both Internally and 
externally. 

To receive serious consideration, the applicant must hold a 
baccalaureate degree from an accredit^ institution; have 
successful administrative experience; possess effective 
communication skills; and have a proven record of success in 
fund-raising. In addition, candidate must demonstrate an 
imderstanding of the fundamental principles and practices of the 
University with it* academic mission, and be able to communicate 
effectively with an ethnically and culturally diverse community. 

The ideal candidate will hold a graduate degree; demonstrate 
understanding of the values and functions of a complex iiniversity; 
and have experience both in managing a capital campaign and in 
fund-raising with a university, or oomparaUe organization. 

(TSULB offers a competitive salary commensurate with experience 
an attractive beneffts padcage. 

Applications and nominations will be reviewed beginning October 
16, 1995 and continue until a qualified candidate is selected. 
Confidentially of applicants will be maintained and no inquires 
will be made without permission of the candidate. Letters of 
interest and nomination, with a vitae, should be sent to: 

Dr. Donald P. Landc 

Chair of the Search Coaaaiittee for VP,UR4 kD 
do Office of the President, SS/A 300 
Callfomia State Ualvcisity, Long Beach 

1250 Bellflower Blvd. 

Long Beach, CA 90640 

CSULB is a vibrant, comprehensive, urban uiuversity with an 
enrollment approaching 2K),000 students, and erne of me largest 
campuses in the 22-membcr Callfomia State University system. 
IxKated near the ocean in Long Beach, the fifth largest city in 
Caliionda, the 320 acre campus offers a beautifully Lmdscaped, 
garden-like setting, an excellent plant and outstanding 
instructior^al facilities enhanced by attractive, innovative, and 
aesthetically-pleasing architecture and design. Uirder the strong 
leadership of a new President, CSULB is aggressively recruiting 
bright, high- achieving students who sede a traditional college 
experience, while maintaining Its mission of providing access and 
opportunity for noiv traditional populations. With its strong 
commitment to high-quality undergraduate and graduate 
programs, (TSULB is position^ to become one of the premiere 
uibm uxdversities in the country. 

In addition to meeting fully its obligations of nondiscrimination 
under federal and state law, CSULB Is committed to creating a 
community in which a diverse population can live, and work, in 
an atmosphere of tolerance, dvility, and respect for the rights and 
sensibilities of each individual, without rega^ to economic status, 
ethnic background, poUtkal views, sexual orientation or other 
personal chv actcristics or beliefs. 

AAmomrLE a employer 

CSULB REDEFINTNG THE URBAN UNIVERSITY 





University of Maryland 
Biotechnology Institute 

TIm Ualveslty of Matylaad Blotechaology lastltate (UMBI), an 
ladcpeadcnt icacarch ooaspoaeat of tkc Univesity of Maiylaad 
Systeai located la the BaUiaiore-Washiagtoa corridor, lavites 
aoadaaftiDa* md applkaUoa* for Um followiagtwo positioas. 



VICE PRESIDENT FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 

The Vice President is the seaior admiaistrative office of the Institute and 
reports directly to the President. The Vice President is directly 
responsibk for the functions of budget projection and fong range planning 
financial management human resources, fociUHes planning and operations, 
information management, and business and oontradual services. As a 
m ember of the President's Counci], die Vice President provides a strategic 
business and financial management perspective to the Institute's decision 
making p roc e ss and re p r ese n ts the Institute to the University of Maryland 
System, citizens and r e pre s en tatives of the Sate of Maryland and other 
externals organisations. 

UMBI is an Independent research component of the University of Maryland 
system. UMBI's p ro g n u ns arc organised to encourage partnerships with 
non-profit organisations, federal laboratories, agencies of the ^atc of 
MatylaiKl, and the private aeclor, as well u other academic instituHons. 

Candidates should have a mininmim of 10 years of experience in financial 
management with an established record of developing creative aoluHoits to 
problems associated with financing and managing complex research 
organizaitioAs. Candidate* with prior experience In k^slativc reUtiorts are 
preferred. Outstanding leadership ability and excellent interpersonal 
written and oral communicitkm and negotiating skills are essential. An 
M.BA. or equivalent degree is required. 

Salary is negotiable, and an attmetive benefits package is offered. 

Applications will be irviewed beginning September 11, 1995, and will be 
considered until a suitable candidate Is identified. Please submit letter of 
application, resume, and the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
at least three references to: 

Dr. Donald Nuss, Chair 

S sas ch Cossaitisc for VP for AdaaiaiatrsHoai and Finance 
University of Maryland Biotechnology IiMtitutc 
4321 Hartwi<k Road, Suite 500 
CoUege Park, Maryland 20740 



VICE PRESIDENT FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

The Vice Presideta for Acadendc Affairs (VPAA) as chief academic officer 
reports directly to the UMBI President and has primary responsibility for 
faculty affairs. The VPAA will be respoturiblc for developing and 
implementing innovative academic programs that utilize modem 
technologies and that are targeted to tr^itional and non-tradttional 
audiences. At the re.^cst of the President, the VPAA will represent 
UMBI within academic councils end to other interested groups. The 
VPAA win be expected fo work doeely wkh the President, as well as with 
the Vice President for Administrative and Financial Affairs and the 
Directors of the leacarch centcis. 

Qualifications indude an earned doctorate in the life acienors, leadership 
experience In academic program development, a strong comnstirvnt to 
incor p ora t ing new lechnologias Into education, an ability to relate reaearch 
programs both to funding opportunities and to increased economic 
development for the state of Maryland, and outstanding communicatiens 
and managerial skills. 

Candidates should submit a letter of application; a current curriculum 
vitae; and the nanscs, add re aa ea and phone numbers of five referenoes. To 
insure full conalderation applications must be received by September 15, 
1995. Sent to: 

Dr. Jerome Rcgfor, Chair 
VPAA Search ComnUttee 
Center for Agricultural Biotechnology 
University of Maryland Bfoaechnokgy iMtitutc 
Agriculture/ tile Sciences Surge Bldg. 

CoUc>ge Park, MD »742-3351 

TW \M un wH f i^hUrylm4i$mBftdOf p et h i*ty,Affhm^hfAdk*Cnifiytt. 

V»mtn mid wdmriHm mt tnamr»itd lo ^^y- 
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CuesU College, Sam Luis Obispo, California, has the following 
fulltime opporttmities available. Completed applications will 
be receiv^ through September IS, 1995, 4:00 p.m. 

DEAN OF STUDENT SERVICES 

Earned master's degree from an accredited college or 
university and two years of teaching or student services 
program experience, preferably at the community college level. 

DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, BUSINESS, 
ENGINEERING/TECHNOLOGY, AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Earned master's degree from an accredited college or university 
and a minimum of two years of teaching or counseling 
experience, preferably at the community college level, in one of 
the areas of Business, l^gineering/Tedmology, or Human 
Development or a related discipline. Professioruil/business 
work experience in one of the related areas is highly desifabJe. 

Write or call for an application packet: 

CUESTA COLLEGE 

Human Resources 
P.O. Box 8106 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93403-8106 
Phone (805)546-3127 
FAX (805) 546-3907 
CuesU College is aii EEO/AA Employer 



Indiana State 
University 

ASSOCIATE VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

Indiana Suite University invites nominations and applications for the 
pi'sition of Assooate Vice President for Academic Affairs to bepin on or 
U*fore lolv 1. \<m. 

Reporting t<i the Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 
AssiKiate Vice President is responsible for processing and reviewing 
faculty evaluations; man.iging faculty development programs; oveo^r- 
ing program reviews and inventory /audits; reviewing articulation and 
other cumciilum agreements, and coordinating cumculum and cata- 
logue revi*;ions The Associate Vice President coordinates the University 
assessment program and has reporting line authority for the following 
four areas the Office of International Programs, the Office of National 
Scholarshif-s, the Student Academic Services Center, and the Cenler for 
Teaching and l.4?aming. In the absence of the Provost and Vice President 
for Acaoemie Affairs, the Associate Vice President represents the Office 
of Academic Affairs. 

Candidates for the position must have a terminal degree and a record of 
distinguished teaching and scholarship which will support a faculty ap- 
pointment. effective wntten and oral Communication skills; interpersonal 
skills necessary to interact with a diverse constituent^; a commitment tu 
shared governance, traditional liberal arts and professional prugrams. 
anil cultural and gender diversity, and successful academic administra- 
tive expcncncc, preferably at the’ chairperson level or above. 

Fttunded tn 1865. the University is located in Terre Haute, a city of 
60,000. which, in addition to being a transportation and retail hub fur the- 
regmn, serves as the fine arts, ailturalano athletic center of west-centr.il 
Indiana and ea$t<entral Illinois. Terre Haute is within 70 miles of indi'.n 
apolis and within three hours driving time of Chicago. St. Louis. ClrU*?;' 
nati. Louiss'ille, and other ma|or midwest cities. Tnc University enr(»lls 
ovci 11. OCX) undergraduate and graduate students in more thari 100 de- 
ree programs that extend from the associate to the doctoral levels. The 
'mversitv is committed to promoting diversity among its varied Constit- 
uehries 

.^ppllc. 1 nts should forward a letter of interest which includes a statement 
highlighting .ibilities and cxpcnenccs they can bnng to the position. .i 
(urnt'uKim vitie. and names, addres.scs, and telephone numbcTS of fi\e 
refi-reni es All materials should be si*nt to: 

Professor Doris Williams. Chairperson 
Assoaate Vice President fnr Academic Affairs 
Search & Screening Committee 
Indiana Slate University 
Parsons Hall. Rcxim 208 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 

Numinalions .ind a nplic.itions should, if pv>ssible. be submilted by Oito 
N-r 6. IWS Olailed screening of applications will begin October 9. I99S, 
and conitnuc until the position is Itlied 

Indiana State University is an Affirmative Action. Equal Opportunity 
«*mrIoyer. committed to enhancing the cultural and gender uiviTsity df 
Us Muillv and staff Appitcalinns from persons of color and women are 
espenallv encouraged 





ASSOCIATE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
WITH SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
MINORITY AFFAIRS AND DIVERSITY 



fhv Seniui Vii e Piesident toi A< jdemiC Affairs al the Lmiveroiv nt Minm-vna mvih's 
nnmm.ilions and jpplii .ilions loi the pout ion oi Associate Vice Prewdetit for AcademK 
AHairs with Special Respomibility for Minority Affairs and Divenrty This niinf- h.is 
piim.iiv i(>sp<inMhilil> lofoveiMfin^.md (a< ilitaimgthvd»*vi‘lis>fiH'hl .mil irnplein»'M|,«iiiM» 
III insliluliimal les liir .ill < .imp^iMS oi Ihi- L'niveiMlv .in<l inr (»mi:f,ims no the Kvm 
t ilrt*v lampus M'KJfdmg iomniun«ties oUoUif women. with «lis.»hililu*s »t.i\ inim 

Icsliun*.. hivxu<lK .Hxl ii.msmTuler i( ilHT.‘pet>i>le andi>llx'i hisiom .lilv 
v;(i>ups Thr As'*<k i.iu* Vue Pn'sideni filavs d rnatm n»k' enfvun >r»»* i'iI|mh i* »l'OH,v;h 
divi-rMtv .11 the Lmisersitv ot Mmnesou hy ensunoK th.il niimiiiK iimI divfisitv inieM Us 
.lie celleUed m all JspecK Ol Umvi'rsitv life. 



Major Responsibilities 

• Policy Development A primary goal of the Umveisitv o in lonnulale well balaiw ttl. 

( oofdmJled progr.inis .ind p<>liCi€*s fhJl prumulC a suppodive mil diveiw tnslilulmii.il 
environment In suppod ot Ihis goal the AssCKiale Vn e l*ri>sidiml ads as an adv»vi lo 
the President ami iMher members of the Umversily tonimuniK fiv providing iniormalmri 
and analyses on Ihe tisi al. prOKrammahl . and .idminislralive impliC Jlions of piopos«*<l 
FK>li< tes and Ihen relationship to msitluliunal ob|eciives and relevant lummunily 
rntercsis. iheieby ensuring that minority- and diversilv-relaied issues are key 
( onsideraiions in all major budgetary, admmistialive. and governarKc decisions This 
lunctiun also facilitates the* Overall ccxKdinaiiun of campus, college, and cvnual- 
admmistration pic'grams and policies aimed at ler ruilmg and retaining Students. staK 
and faculty ot color, women, people with divabihlres. and members ot the GlBI 
lommunity, resulting in an enrichment ol teaching and U-arning opportunities tor .»// 
rnt-mbers ot the University community, 

• Leadrrthrp and Gutdance * In ixcler tn prooxrte improvements m the overall Univc^rsitv 
climate, the Associate Vice President will actively pursue the* timels^and surcessicil 
implenH-ntalion arsd ciHlidinatiOn Ol syslCmi-wide mir«xilY- and diversity related cx>lic les 
loi all campuses rjl the University, and practices and prixedures tor ihe Twin C ihes 
campus This involves tostermg programs that prcxnoie r ulturally sensihve leadership 
skills among ihc University's management. Supervisory, and adnvnistrative leams It 
.llso eniails pronHJtrng rc'search projects in mirKinty' and diversity relaied areas or 
sc hularship. as well aseni ouragmg initiatives tF»at enable students lacultv. and start ol 
color, wcxnen. people with disabilities, and members ol the CABT community lo 
participate tullv m j// aspects of University life 

• Outreach ar>d Service ■ In order to attend lo lire Univers.iy s mission ot pmsidirtg 
se'vice arxl outreach ic> (oinmumties ol color. wonH'n. piryple wah disahihlios .met 
nH'mbers ol the GlBI commumly. Ihe Assrx late Vice P'esidenI will c*stjhlish .mtl 
m.iiiil.lm i oll.ihoratisi- partnerships with lhc*se groups hv sr-rsmn as ihe mshluiicrn.il 
liaison h ir the Twin Cihes i .impos lo rm*mtx*rs ot these < ommunihes .ind repr«*senling 
Iheii interests , met siPws wilhin Ihe Umversitv. wherevvi .mil .vhi-nevi’r .ipprufiriaic tl 
also me ludes providing admmistraiive Support for esiahlishirl advisorv groups, such ,is 
the Prc-.ident s Minor it V Advisory Committees 

• AueMmenI The Msex late Vice President s oflue is lesponsifile ><k making pnrKilv 
di'lermirkllmns <»l t 'niveisity- wide efforts armed at impiovmg ihe lec ruitmeni rtrenlKKi 
and graduation or people ot color, women, people with disahilihes. and members r)l 
the GLUT community Included rs assisting in the establishment and articulation oi 
insniutiunal goals and objiitives and assessing Ihen cxjtccxnes. It also involves the 
development arsd evaluation of criteria used in resource-allocaiion. budgeling, and 
planning prixesses 

Preferred quatificalkwit are fit an earned doctorate. t2i four vears ot progressive 
adminislrativc pxpenenc e in an academic setting. 1 1) a dc*monM<aurJ record til sue i essiul 
admmistriitmn of programs designed lo serve students, fac uliv and siarf of roloi. women, 
pcriple with disahihlic's. GlBI people, and other historically uivleift“pfc-senied grcxips 
i4i successtui senior-level admimsliative experience isi an esl.ihhshed icr ord ol 
ji ( omplishmcmK in enhance minority affairs and diversity -n an mstitulion ni higher 
educ.ition i6i demonstr.ited leadership skills. \7) exi crU-ni . onimumc .itiori amJ 
interpersonal skills. i6) a demonstratc'd ability to wCKk effec tivelv arsd prudui tivetv with 
adniinistraiois. facuitv. staff, students, diverse campus grout>s and ihe l.ugi'r i ommumlv 
and i9i oulsiamling .icademic credentials sufficient for a tai u .v appomlmeni 
Appointment and Salary; The initial appcjiotorsent will be kk ihiet years, sobtec i to an 
annual pertormaiUe review. With subsex^uent annual renew able i i«slratls ilelei'mrx*d by 
qualitv III Derlormarxe Salary is negotiable aixl i onimensuiaic with ihi* < anclulaie s 
<tualil« itlinns and ecjx'rience A Uciilly apjxitnlmc'nt isilh ipoum* status m a 'elevani 
de|),ulrniint may fx* possible, rlepeixfing on Ihe sucic*ssjul car><lirJalc- s ctu.ililn alii»is 

Nodtirutioa and Applicalion Proceit: NommatiiKis must tie <i'* nsixt hv t IostmiI husirx-ss 
V'pft*inher 1. 199S. and should me lude ihe name, lifle arxl .ulclress i>l Ihe iMinimii* js 
wc>ll as a brief statenx'oi ui (ju.ilitic atnins aiwl c-ndoiMMiHMit i iMiuileted .ippitcations are 
due no latei than t lose ot business Sc*t)tenibc*r 1 I99> .iriil emsl n< lude a 'etle* nl 
inleii*sl Irnin the i ai>diif,tle a i urreni i urm ulum viiai* anrl thim 'l•«ers or leh-ierue 

Nominations anil iij>pli( at ions should hi > s«>nt to f)i lohn < Aenn Imni.lle f h.in S<-.ui h 
( omrnitlee (or Assih rale Vue Pic-,iclenl (or Ai ,idemii Affairs »siil. ‘.fHs ,i' Wr-spnesib'lilv 
lor .Minority Affairs and Uiscrsitv Office of the Senicii Vu e t’lC'sidein tor \i idernu Atlaiis 
J }J Morrill Hall UKM hiiri h Street Sf . MinneafKilis MN sy4'.s ottO 

T/m* I nrvrvMfy of MinnCso/a is i orrmirffet/ fo ihe txtln s rh,if ,»// ^x'luiris »h.t/f has/* 

■II < ess fo III prrtKf^inis fa< r/rficn and emp/<iynx»rif wifhnuf ir» r.N e r«*/igion i ulat 

nafirina/ rvigiri, h,jndr< ap age vi^txarr sfafc/S. or s«'»ua / or ir*i if, iruxi 
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Provost 

—Search Extended — 

Wright Stale UntversHy Invites appUcatlortt rx>mlnatk)ns for the 
position ol Provost of the University. 

The Provost serves as the chief academic officer of the University 
and Is expected to provide the academic and administrative teadersNp 
to achieve a high standard of excellence In Instruction, faculty and 
student development, research, and public service. The Provost a'so 
serves as chief executive officer of the University In the absence of the 
President. Reporting directly to the Provost are the Dearvs ol the 10 
colleges, schools, and brarx^h campus; the University Librarian; the 
Vice President for Student Affairs and ErvoUment Services; and 
Associate Provosts for Undergraduate Educallon and Academic 
Affairs; Research and Graduate Studies; Campus Climate; and 
Institutlonai Research and Plarvilng. 

QuaJtticatlons tor the position IrKiude a terminal degree and 
demonstrated admirvstratlve experience at the Dean's level; Vice 
Presidential experience In Academic Aflairs Is preferred. Academic 
credentials In teaching and research should be sultlclent tor a faculty 
rartk of Professor In an appropriate college/school. Demonstrated 
leadership and experience In planning and managing academic 
programs, resource allocation, student aflairs programs, personnel 
admirvstratlon, and an ability to help formulate and articulate goals ol 
the University are essential. A strong commitment to teaching and 
research, affirmative action, arxl public service Is expected. 

Wright Stale University Is a growing, comprehensive, stale-assisted 
university located In suburban Dayton, Ohio. Programs ol study 
include more than 100 undergraduate and 34 master's degree 
programs and programs ol study for the M.D., Psy.D., Ed.S.,andPh.D. 
degrees. Established In 1964, Wright State University Is among the 
preeminent metrooolitan universities In the nation. The University is a 
student*centored, cuiluralfy diverse community committed to the 
inclusion of all individuals in all facets of university life. This includes 
special facilities lor the physically challenged. Currently a combined 
enrollment ol rrearfy 17,000 urxjorgraduate, graduate, andprolessiorral 
students Is found on the Uruversity’s 557-acre, 39-building main 
campus and Ms two-year, regional branch canx>us. 

Review of applicants will begin upon receipt of applicatlorrs and will 
continue until at least September 15, 1995. 

Applicants should send a letter ol Interest, a current curricutum 
vitae, and a list ol live relerences wMh complete addresses and 
telephone numbers to: 

Chair, Provost Search Committee 
Administrative Wirrg 
Wright State University 
Dayton, OH 4543S 

Wright State University 
Dayton, Ohio 45435 

Wnghl Slate UntyersHy is an affirmative action/equal opportunity employer. 




Want to reach 10^0 women 
on the move? 

Your position announcement here 
reaches women in administrative, faculty and 
staff positions on campus. 

Call (608) 251-3232 for details. 

Women in Higher Education 

Now on the World Wide Web, 
where your position announcement 
reaches millions! 

Check us out at 
http://www.itis.com/ wihe 



DEAN 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
University of California^ Berkeley 

The University of California, Berkeley invites nominations and applications 
for the position of Dean of the School of Social Welfare The apptoiniment is 
effective july 1 , 1 996. 

The School of Social Welfare is celebrating its 50th year of excellence in 
social work education. It offers the A.B., M.S.W. an(1 Ph.D. degrees The 
School’s purpose is to educate professionals for practice in the public social 
services and scholars for social work leaching and research. 

The dean provides academic, intellectual, professional, and executive lead- 
ership, and maintains a collegial environment conducive to excellence in 
leaching and research and in public and professional service. In addition, the 
dean takes a leadership role in raising funds and promoting relationships with 
alumni and the profession. 

Applicants for this position should have the following qualifications; 

• Demonstrated leadership in social work education and/or executive and 
administrative experience in public social services. 

• A distinguished record in leaching and research warranting a full profes- 
sorship. 

In addition, a professional degree in social work or social welfare and/or an 
earned doctorate in social work or social welfare or a related profession or 
disciplir>e is highly desirable. 

Applications should include a curriculum vitae and the names and addresses 
ot at least three references. Applications will be accepted until October 16, 
1995 Nominations and applications should be addressed to. 

Chair, Social Welfare Dean Search Committee 
Chancellor's Office 
200 California Hall. #1500 
University of California. Berkeley. CA 94720-(X)01 
Inquiries, along with sutp^ested names of car>didates, may be addressed by 
email to kate2(u ced.berlwlev.edu. 

The University of California is an Equal Opportunity. Affirmative Action 
Employer. 



Michigan State University 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE 

Michigan State University invites applications and rKxninations for the poy- 
tion of Dean of the College of Natural Science. Michigan State Unrveryty. a 
premier land-grant institution arxl a member of the /^ociation of American 
Universities, h^ a student enrollment of approximately 40.000 arxl is located 
In an urban-rural setting adjacent to Laruing. the State capital. The University 
has 14 colleges plus two academic administrative programs in internatjonal 
studies arxl urban affairs led by deans. 

The Coll^ of Natural Science consists of 1 9 acddemtc units and programs in 
the physical, biological arxl mathematical sciences, as well as the MSU/OOE 
Plant Research Laboratory, Kellogg Biological Laboratory, Center for Funda- 
mental Materials Research, Center for Microbial Ecology. Pesticide Research 
Center. Center for Electron Optics, arxl the Center for Integrative Studies. The 
College provides instruction in the natural sciences for all University under- 
qraduates and offers programs of study leading to the BA. B.S, MA. M.S.. 
MAT., and Ph.D. degrees. Currently, the college consists of about 350 ten- 
ure-stream faculty and 5,300 majors, about 80 percent at the urxlergraduaie 
level and about 20 percent at the graduate level. The Dean is the chief 
academic officer of the college and reports directly to the Provost. 

QUAUFICATIONS 

MSU IS seeking individuals who have derrKxistrated strong accomplishment in 
scientific research, strong leadership in administration and education, effective 
interpersonal skills arxl a commitment to excellerKc in natural scierKc teach- 
ing, research arxl service programs. An earned doctorate in a field related to 
programs of the college Is required. Carxlidates must meet starxlards for 
appointment at the rank of professor (with terxjre) in an academic department 
in the college. 

SALARY 

Salary is competitive and commensurate with experience and qualifications. 
APPUCATIONS/NOMINATIONS 

Applications/nomiitations should be submitted as soon as possible and prefer- 
ably by October I, 1995. Applications/nominabons submitted later will be 
given all possible consideration, deperxllr^g on the status of the search proc- 
ess. Women arxl minority applicants/rx>mtnatjons are encouraged. Harxlicap- 
pers have the right to request arxl receive reasonable accommodauon Nomi- 
nauons or letter of applicauon with curriculum vitae should be sent to 

Dr. William Deal. Chairperson. Search and Rating Committee 
Dean, College of Natural Science 
Office of the Provost 
Michigan Stale University 
3 1 2 /^ministrauon Bldg 
East Lansing. Ml 48824-1046 
Telephone Inquiry 517/353-8949 
Fax. 5 1 7/353-9334, E-mail dealw(^pilotmsu edu 

Michigan State University is an Affirmative Action, 

Equal Opportunity Institubon 
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Dean 

College of Education 

The Usivenity of DeUwuo MviM i|^cattoni and nominafiopa foe the Dean 
of Ilia Colkto of BAicatiott. The UoivetRity of Dalawate ia a compcheneiw 
Isatitation with approakoar'ly 15,000 vadergradaaae and 2,500 gradwle 
at«<fci]|]i in urn ooUagea. TT of Edecatka, a laendieT of the Hdines 

Oroop and die Project 30 AUitoor, ie cocopoaed of two departmeaia aervu^ 
approiioMtely 900 andergradeaae aiajofa taA 300 tradwatea aeefciat degiece in 
two wwkrpwckaai profrMoa, and a vaeiet^ of Maalat'a and doclonl profraana. 
The Dean ia the chief academic and admwianativc officer of the College and 
reports to the Provoat, In coopeiatioa with fonr odier ooUegea in the Univeraity. 
the Colkge of Edacadon coordinalea teacher cdecation programa evoUing 
approximately 1.700 atadeala. Noted for ka inlerdiecipiioary gronp of highly 
committed aatd productive acbolara, fin College baa Icaig httn recognized aa 
being in die foaefroot of teaefaff p re p aiatkm. 

We aeek a candidate who can work with aa to enhance a atrong College of 
Edacation with many local and national inlereacs. Qaalificatiooe should 
inclade: 



• An eaniad doctcrala and national eecognitioo aa a acholw^ with a record of 
cxes^ary performance in teaching refcarch, and service aafTicieoc to merit 
appoiotmeat aa a tenued fall profeaacr tu the college: 

• AAitinielrative feaderahip experkaoe ia aa acciedkcd of higher edacation; 

• A viaioo fer edacatkB mat takes into aocoaat national ire n da and iasuea, and 
the ability to tranalaie fhoae into local action; 

• Oatatanding giuUt, aacceaaM experience ia advandag caltaral 

and gender , acnaktrity and diveraity. and a|MciatiaB of academic heedont; 

• A record of promoting aucocaefal nmlti-diciplioa^ coilaboration and a 
capacity to worit witfi other Colkgea in the Univetaky in teacher cdocatioQ; 

• Coamitaeat' to eafport, and ability to eahaaoe, faculty scholarship and 
leaearch; 

• Comraitment to teacher edacation and involvement wkh the achoota. and 
ability to wodt effectively with stale edacatioQ ofBciala; 

• Sacoeaafal cipetiaooe in attracting and managing iei en ial and external fanda. 

The application thonld inclade a atatemenl addressing theae attribatca. a 
resnme, names and contact infonnatioo for five referenoea, and any other 
materiale reflective of the applkant'a aocompliafamenis. Appiicatioiie aboold be 
sent to Dean Mary f, Kkhaitit, ChalTi Dealt of Edwcatloa Search Coounlttcc, 
c/p Collctc of ArU and Sdenct, 291 IMMt HaE, DnlvertHy of Delaware, 
Ncsrark.DC 197U. 



Review of implicatioaa w91 begin October IS, 
poakion ie fiUed. 

Tim UNIVERSITY OP DELAWARE m 
m Equal Opportaaky Emflo)«r which 
encourages ipplicatione from Minority 
Croup Menmers and Wenten. 



1995 and continac until the 
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A^ebmont Law School 




Dean 



V«nnonl law School lavttat nooUmtiora and dppikaliom for tht 
podtionofDMA. llwUwKhoolkapcivaln.livltpmdgrtl. 
geertdiind imtiluttoci with a Juria Doctor progtam that la natioctal In 
acopa. Tha achool'a Environmantal Law Cantor olfats an inter- 
diadpUnary program iaading to a Maator of Sludiaa In Law dagrta. 



Aa a youngs dynamic, and tndapendant inahtutioev Varmottt Law 
School affordaaubatan^opportonittoa for a daan. Thadaanrtpocta 
diiacdytothaBoardofTniatoaaandhagauthorftyandrtaponalbltt- 
tfaa companbta lo thoaa of a coUaga praaldant 

Vannont Law School'a locatiofi In cantrai Vannont oflwa uniqtta 
Ufaatyla and yrofmalonal opportuniHaa, Aa tha only law achool In 
Varmont tha Inahlutton la animpoctantraaouica for thaatatogovant’ 
mant and lagal community. 

Wa aaak candldataa With tha anaegy and ablUtlaa to contributa to our 
continuing davalopoiand aa a imall. high ejuallty cantor of aducatlon 
and public aarvka. I^rafarrad^uallBcationatncluda: 

Damouatoatod Laadatahlp and Admlatalratlva Ability 

SklUaiaFandRalalag 

Acadamic Achtevemaat 

AbUI^ to Commaairato with Dlvaraa CoaslUitoacka 

Candldatoa wriU ba conaidatad during tha auounar and aariy ftlL 
ConAdanttal Imjuirlaa ara wakxNnad and aariy aubmlaafoeta am ap* 
ptaciatod. Appitoltona or nooilnatiocta ahould ba aubmlltod to: 

Proftaaor StaphanDycua 
Daan Starch Coounittoa 
Varmont Law School 
P.OlBok96 

South ^altoiw VT 0SO6S 

Vannont Law School la an Equal Oppaitunlty Employar 




The University of Michigan 

DEAN 

School of 

Resources and Environment 



The Universkity of Michigan inviteii application:, and nomination:, for the 
[K>:.ition of Dean of the ^hool of Natural Resources and Environment. 
This position will be available on July 1, 19%. The Dean is the chief 
academic and administrative olhcer of the School and reports directly to 
the Provost and Executive Vice President for Academic Affairs. The 
School of Natural Resources and Environment is an interdisciplinary pro- 
fessional school focusing on research, teaching, service and the develop- 
ment of policies and management programs leading to the conservation, 
protection, and sustainable use of natural resources. The School’s activi- 
ties include instruction at the undergraduate, master’s, and doctoral lev- 
els. and an active research program. Diverse faculty concentrations in- 
clude Resource Ecology and Management. Resource Policy and Behavior, 
and Landscape Architecture. The School is committed to an integrative 
interdisciplinary approach to problem -solving in active collaboration with 
related disciplinary departments and professional schools. 

The Dean provides leadership in academic program planning, develop- 
ment and evaluation. Qualifications should include an earned doctorate, 
and a distinguished record appropriate for a tenured appointment in the 
School. The Dean must provide leadership for the School both within and 
external to the University community as well as for seeking and securing 
funds from a variety of sources. 

Applications and nominations should include a detailed curriculum vitae 
ana the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of three references. 
While applications will be considered until the position is filled, the Com- 
mittee will begin reviewing applications on October 15. 1995. The Univer- 
sity's dedication to excellence is complemented by its commitment tu 
building a cullurdily diverse academic community. Individuals from un- 
derrepresented groups are encouraged to apply. 

Nominations and applications should be directed to Jonathan W. Bulkley. 
Chair. School of Natural Resources and Environment Dean Search Advi- 
sory Committee. The University of Michigan. 3068 Fleming Administra- 
tion Building. Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1340; telephone: (313) 449-2955; FAX: 
(313) 764-4546. 

A non-discriminatory, (fffirmativr action employer. 






SAUNAS, CAUFORNIA 

Invites applications for the follovving positions 
which are open until filled. Closings listed 
indicate 1st round saeening dates: 

DEAN-Math/Sciences 

(Closes 10/06/95) 

VICE PRESIDENT- 
Student Services 
(Closes 10/13/95) 

MANAGER- Ubraiy Services 

(Closes 10/20/95) 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR 

iNsmuenoN 

(Closes 11/10/95) 

The above positions offer occellent benefits. 
Please call HARTNELL COLLEGE for additional 
infornnation and required materials. 

HARTNELL COLLEGE 

156 Homestead Ave. 

Salinas, CA 93901 
Phone: (408) 755-6706 



Atfirmaiive ActiorVEqu^l Opporlundy Employer 
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OHIO 



Director of the Mershon Center 



The Ohio State Univeni^ invitea applicitiona for the poaition of 
Director of the Menhon Center. The Merahon Center U an 
endowed multi'diaciplinary unit focuaing on iaauea of 
international and national security. Its current piogiama 
concCTtiate on reaearch and policy activitiea in the area of military 
security, foreign policy decision-making and analysis, 
democratization and civic education. Participating faculty 
associatca are tenured in a variety of departments including 
political science, history, psychology, economics, sociology, and 
in the schools of education, law, b^iness , and public poucy. 
They work together on projects related to international security, 
defense policy, and conhict resolution. In addition, the Center is 
always open to new directions, approaches, and ideas. 

The Director will hold the rank of full professor and be responsible 
for providing research, oi^ganizational, and financial leadership for 
the Center and for assuring the quality of the Center's research and 
activities. The director wul encourage and woik with faculty 
throughout the university in pursuing the Center’a reaearch, 
policy, and educational Kcnoa. The director U expected to be 
active in projc' ts of the C^ter and to maintain hisAier general 
scholarly research and publications. The director should have a 
dUtinguished scholarly record in hiiAier field with regard to 




Shippensbiug 

university 



\tiiU >< 

Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 

Shii'.ptMisburic UnivcrHity, eatablished in 1H71, is a public comprehensive 
university that offers baccalaureate and master's deffree projframs in 
three colleices: Arts and Sciences. Business and Kducatiun/Human Serv^ 
ices. The 200 acre caiiiinis, with 3t> major building, is located m a commu 
iiity Ilf 6,300 in the scenic Cumberland Valley of southcentral Penn.^ylva■ 
cini. Shippeitsburtc is located 40 miles southwest of Hurrisburtc and 90 
iiiilcs northwest of Washington D.C. The student body numbers appruxi 
mutely 5300 uiiderKTuduati-s and 900 Kraduate students; the University 
faculty complement is 304 full tune faculty members. 

The C'oIIeice of Arts and Sciences lias a student enrollment of 2250 and u 
fnnilty complement of 204 members. The departments of the eolleife are- 
Art, Biology; Chemistry; Cumniunicatioiis. Journalism; Muthemutics. 
Cimiimter Science; Modern Lani^uattes; Music, Physics, PsychulufO'- 
tioliiKyAiithropoloKy ami SpeecbTheKlre Arts. Interdisciplinary pro 
»;raiii.s minors iiiclutle Honors, international Studios. Kthiiic Studie.s and 
W\i men’s Studies. 

The (lean of the Colleite of Arts and Sciences is the chief acadeniu' officer 
of the College reporting directly to t)ie Provost. He/siie is responsible for 
providing direction and leadership in the development, approval, and 
implementation of all prufirrams in the Colle^ce of Arts and Sciences; prO' 
iniitiiiic Hoholarship, professional development, and intellectual (^owth of 
the faculty, cultivating and developing the support of external constitU' 
eiicies; and preparing and administering the College budget. A detailed 
job description and organizational chart are available upon request. 

The qualihcations required include an earned doctorate in one of the 
di.sciphiies of the college; a minimum of 6ve years' experience as h ae- 
piirtment chair or other relevant administrative experience, evidence of 
cu miiitnieiit to teaching excellence; a record of successful scholarly uc- 
ti 'ity and grant writing: and the ability to be an articulate spokesperson 
for « College of Arts and Sei*»nri«s. The successful candidate should 
iiave ex, '^rieiice iir problem solving and conflict resolution; sliurt and 
Itiiig range pm Miiiig iscul ninnugemeiit; iind program or institutiuiml 
iissesMiieiit 

Salary will he competitive and coiiiiiiensmate with quahricatiuns and 
•■xperieiice Starting date will he no later than July 1, l996. 

Applicants must suhniit. (1) letter of appluiition which addresses the 
cHiitlidute's ability to meet the above stated qualifioatiDns; (2) a curncu 
Imn vitae; (3) three letters of leferencc, (4) copies of transcnpt.s. All 
nppluatioiis and inquiries will remain confidential Applications, inqui- 
rie.s and iioiiiiiiHtionK should be sent to Dr. Michael McNichols, Chairper- 
son. Search Committee fur Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Old Mmn 
Uii.% 10. Shippt'nsburg University, IK71 Old Mum Drive, Shippetisburg, 
I'A I7’2fi7. 

Apiiliciitii’ii review will hegin September 1 1, and will (uiiiimie until 
hiia lists are selected for the position 

Shifi/n Hsltutg Cm erf (dtp is mi /vvnn/ Opportnn.ty, /V/iraiuhi r Artum 
» U'uffirM ilfiil fiiriu/ niirhiriMrs arr rfiCfniruprif fi» up/Wy 



intenutional/national security isauce. Candidate* ihould have a 
aucceseful record in acquiring grants, contracts, and other sources 
of external funds. The ideal candidate will have had aubstantial 
administrative experience and been active in international and 
national policy circles. 

Review of applications will begin on October IS, 199S, and 
continue until the position is filled. Applicants should submit a 
letter of interest, a curriculum viue, and phone numbers of at least 
four reference* (candidate* will be notified before references are 
contacted to; 

James Naylor, (3iair 
Department of Psychology 
142 Townshend HtU 
The Ohio Sute Uoivetsity 
1885 NeU Avenue Mall 
Columbus, OH 43210-1222 

The Ohio Stat^ University is an Equal 
OpportunityiAffirmative Action Employer. Quailed women, 
minorities, Vietnam-era Veterans, disabled veterans, and 
the disabled are encouraged to apply. 



JCPENNEY COMPANY BUSINESS LEADERSHIP CHAK 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA — NORMAN CAMPUS 

The University of Oklahoma College of Business Admin istiation is pleased to 
announce that applications and Dominations are being accepted for tho 
JCPeooey Company Business Leadership Chair. This unique (^porlunity for a 
leading business scholar was made possible by a $3.5 million endowment from 
Mr. W. R Howell, the JCPenney Company, and the State of Oklahonut It is 
intended to attract a scholar of national and international prominence to join 
the rapidly ascending College of Business Administialion at OU. 

The successful applicant will meet several requirements. He or she will have 
an earned doctorate in a business or business related discipline. His or her 
widely recognized program of research will be related to die leadership and/or 
strategic direction of organizations. The JCPenney Company Business 
Leadership Chair will be an outstanding teacher who has a successful record in 
high quality undergraduate and graduate teaching. The chairholder will have 
the credentials to merit the appointment as a full professor with tenure in the 
College of Business Admin istiation. 

In addition to teaching and research, the chairholder will have overall 
responsibility for the programs and activities of the JCPenney Company 
Business Leadership Center. The chairholder will work with the Director of 
the JCPenney Company Business Leadership Center to attract and develop 
students of exceptional ability and potential for business leadership, strengthen 
the College of Business Administration’s and the University's stature in 
business leadership teaching and research, and establish a lasting and mutually 
beneficial relationship with the broader University and business communities. 

It is important for the chairholder to have the experience, aeativily, and ability 
to work effectively with national and international leaders in academia, 
business, and government. 

The College of Business Administration has four divisions offenng programs 
in Accounting, Finance, Management (including Management Information 
Systems), and Marketing. Degrees axe olTered at the undergraduate, masters, 
and doctoral levels. The College was reaccredited in 1994-95 and rated highly 
in several recent polls. The College has approximately 2600 undergraduate 
majors and 300 i^uate students. 

An attractive salary along with substantial research and travel support are 
available through the endowment and state funding. Applications should 
include a letter of interest, a resume, and the names, addresses, telephone and 
FAX numbers of four references. Nominations are also solicited. 

Initial screening of applicants will begin August 1, 1995 and will conUnue until 
the position is filled. Nominations and applications should be scot to: 

Dean Richard A. Coilcr, Chair 

JCPenney Company Buslnen Leadership Chair Search Committee 
College of Buaineas Administration 
The University cf Oklahoma 
Norman, OK 73019 

The University of Oklahoma is an Equal Opportunity/AfUrmativc Action 
employer. Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. OU has a policy of 
being responsive to the needs of dual career couples. 
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American StudiesI 
Women's Studies 

A tenuie-track, joint appointment in American Studies/ 
Women's Studies Programs specializing in feminist frieory 
and Asian-American studies, effective September 1, 1996. 
Applicants will be respoirsible for teaching Feminist Theory, 
American Ethnic Studies with an emphasis on Asianr 
Americans, Gender and Politics of Diffeiencx or the Social 
Construction of Gender, Introduction of American Studies, 
and Seruor Seininais inboflr areas. Hve courses per year. 
Excellent teaching is the priiiury criterion for tenure at 
Colby; sdiolarly publication is expected. Applicant should 
be able to assunve leadership role in Women's Studies in the 
future. AssislantProfessorrank.Salarycompetitive.PKD. 
must be completed by Fall 1995. Applications should be sent 
to: Cheshire Calhoun and Charles Bassett Search 
Committee Chairs, do OBdce of the Dean of Faculty, Colby 
College; Wateivill^ ME 0490t ^jplkants willbe interviewed 
at the iNfovember Airverican Studies Association conventiixi in 
Pittsburgh >^>plicants from od«r disdplmes will be reviewed 
for interview on campus. Review of all applications will 
continue until the position if filled. Qdby CoU^eisanAA/EO 
Emploi/ermidshxm^ encourage applications from women and 
minorities. 



90L^ 

Solano Community College 
Suisuny California 

FACULTY POSITIONS 

Solano Community College invites applications for the 
following full-time, tenure-track faculty positions. The 
campus is located just offlnterstate 80, halfway between San 
Francisco and Sacramento: 

Ethnic StudiesI Social Science 
Biology • Spanish • Physics 

Start Date: January 12, 1996 
Assignment: 173 workdays annually 
Application Deadline: September 13, 1993 

Benefits: District-paid health and welfare benefits for 
employee and dependents; and life insurance for employee. 

To obtain a detailed job announcement and application 
documents, contact the Per$^..nnel Office, Room 616, Solano 
Community College, 4000 Suisun Valley Road, Suisun CA 
94585-7128, or phone our 24 hour jobline at 707/864-7129. 
Personnel Office hours are Monday-Friday, 8:00a.m. to 5:00p.m. 

To be considered an applicant for a position all materials 
requested in the job announcement must be received no later 
than the filing deadline. (Postmarks not accepted). Submission of 
these materials is the applicant's responsibility. Incomplete 
and/or late applications will not receive committee consideration. 

see is an equal opportunity/ affirmative action employer and 
encourages minorities, women and the disabled to apply. 



pennState 




University Park 
Campus 



DIRECTOR 

CENTER FOR APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

Applications and nominations are invited for the position of Director, Center for Applied Behavioral Sciences (CABS). CABS is a unit of Penn Slate's 
Intercollege Research Programs which fosters multidisciplinary research in the behavioral, social, life, and physical sciences, engineering, and the arts 
and humanities. CABS’ primary mission is the application of knowledge about human behavior to the solution of organizational problems. In addition, 
the mission includes a contribution to the education of Penn State undergraduate and graduate students through their involvement in field research and 
application. Current applied research projects arc funded by private industry and by both state and federal agencies. Current staff members include an 
Interim Director. Associate Director, Administrative Assistant, Project Manager. Data Analyst, and a Post-Doctoral Scholar, as well as about 8 graduate 
research assistants. In addition, a number of faculty from various academic departments participate on specific research projects. 

Duties of the Director include managing all CABS’ activities; securing grant and contract funding; and collaborating with other IRP units in research 
planning and activities. It is also anticipated that the CABS Director would have an academic appointment in an appropriate University department. 

Candidates should have a Ph.D. in psychology or related discipline with an emphasis on applied aspects, such as represented in induslrial/organizational 
psychology, tests and measurement, or human factors/engineering psychology; a history of successful grant and contract support; and a publication 
record consistent with a senior faculty appointment. Expenence in multiple project management and research administration is highly desirable. 

Candidates should send a detailed resume and a letter describing their interests and background to: Dr. William Taylor, Director, Intcrcollcgc Research 
Programs. 20S Kcm Building, Dept. CHE, The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 16802. Candidates should also include the names, 
addresses, and phone numbers of 4 references in cither their tetter or as part of their lesumc. For full consideration, applications should be received by 
December 1. 1995. Applications will continue to be accepted until the position is filled. The starting date of the position is open, but it is anticipated 
that it would be no later than August. 1996. 

For additional information about CABS, contact Dr. James L. Farr, Interim Director, CABS, 207 Research Building D, Penn State University, 
University Park. PA 16802; phone (814) 865-3312; FAX: (814) 865-3309; email: J5F»PSUVM.PSU.EDU, 



An Affirmative Action/Bqual Opportunity Employer. 
Women and Minorities Encouraged to Apply. 
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California State University 

Long Beach 



CSULB is a vibrant, comprehensive, urban university with an enrollment approaching 30,000 students, and one of the 
largest campuses in the 22-member California State University system. Located near the ocean in Long Beach, the fifth 
largest city in California, the 320 acre campus offers a beautifully landscaped, garden-Uke setting, an excellent plant and 
outstanding instructional facilities enhanced by attractive, innovative, and aesthetically-pleasing architecture and 
design. Under the strong leadership of a new President, CSULB is aggressively recruiting bright, high-achieving students 
who seek a traditional college experience, while maintaining its mission of providing access and opportunity for non- 
traditional populations. With its strong commitment to high-<iuality undergraduate and graduate programs, CSULB is 
positioned to become one of the premiere urban universities in the country. 



TENURE-TRACK FACULTY OPENINGS FOR POSITIONS BEGINNING FALL 1996 



COLLEGE OPTOE ARTS 

• Dance (Department Chair) 

• Design (Dq>artment Chair) 

• Design (Industrial Design) 

• Design dntaior Architecture) 

• Theatre Arts (Scenic Design) 

COLLEGE OT BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

• Bnance, Real Estate, and Law 

• Management/ Human Relatione Management 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

• Dean 

• Educational lithology Ic Administration (Educational Administration) 

• Education^ Psychology k Administration (School C^nseling) 

• Teacher Education (Middle School Education) 

COI T FGP OF ENCThfEERlNG 

• Qvil Engineering (Geotechnical Engineering or Structural Engineering) 

• Civil Engineering (Transportation Engineering) 

• Engineering Technology (Mamufacturing Technology) 

• Engineering Technology (Environmental Technology) 

COLLEGE OP HEALTH k HUMAN SERVICES 

• Criminal Justice (Statistics/CorTections/Courts/Law Enforcement) 

• Health Scicnoe (Health Education) 

• Nursing (Medical /Surgical) 

• Physical Education (Pedagogy) 

CQUECP OP LIBERAL ARTS 

• Joint Appointment Ethnic Studies Ic Social Sdenoes Departments 

• En^ish (En^h Education) 

• History (Latin American History) 

• Philoto^xy (Apf^ied Ethics) 

• Political SdeiKc (Coenparative Politics Ic Asian Politics) 

• Psychology (Mustrial/Oganizational) 

• Speech (Communication (Intercultural Communication) 

• Women's Studies (Ethnic Studies Emphasis) 

COLLEGE OP NATUR AL SOENrES k MATHEMATICS 

• Dean 

• Bidogical Sdenoes (Marine Microbiology) 

• Biological Sdcncca (Wetlands Plant Eooi^^) 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY k LEARNING RESOURCES 

• librarian (Physical Sdences) 

All positions open until filled. Contact appropriate department for detailed Information. CSULB-1250 Bellflower Blvd., Long Beach, CA 
90840, (310) 985-4111. 

in addition to meeting fully its obligations of nemdiscrimination under fWcral and state law, (CSU13 ts committed to creating a community 
in which a diverse population can live, and work. In an atmosphere of tolerance, dvillty, and respect for the rights and sensibilities of each 
individual, without regard to economic status, ethnic background, political views, sexual orientation or other personal characteristics or 
beliefs. 

AA/EEO/TITLE IX EMPLOYER 

CSULB ... REDEFINING THE URBAN UNIVERSITY 
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LNCCHARIOITE 

Th« Univmity o( North C4n>(tn4 4l Ch 4 rkKI« 

Ch4rk>tt«. N C 28227 

Head of Networked Computing 

Corrected Copy 

The University of North Caroiina at Charlotte seeks an individual to pro- 
vide leadership, direction, and operational supervision for the Universi- 
ty's distributed computing and electronic connectivity services. 

The Head of Netwo^ed Computing position is a senior level position 
responsitle for planning and supporting of the campus' distributed com- 
puting environment including the network backbone, local area networks, 
and network support for desktop computing. 

Networked Computing is responsible for the integration of all computer 
operating systems, including: IBM VM/CMS and MVS/ESA . SNA/ 
VTAM/NCP, CICS; Digital VMS; Unix (Solaris and HP-UX). In addition. 
Networked Computing supports standard versions of desktop operating 
systems and applications software, including DOS/Windows, Windows 
NT. MacOS, Netware 4.x and Unix (Solaris). This complex environment 
of operating systems is expected to evolve into an integrated ‘‘distributed 
computing environment that supports administration, instmetion, re- 
search and public service at the University. The Head of Network Com- 
puting will have a significant role in meeting this goal. 

The campus data network includes an FDDl fiber optic backbone that 
interconnects all central campus buildinas and Ethernet intra-building lo- 
cal area networks. The network currently provides service to over 2.700 
Mtive connections on the campus as well as several remote campus loca- 
tions. Networked Computing also provides coordination with the campus 
Unix-based workstations and multiuser SUN SparcCenter 1000 system. 
The miyoriiy of these systems arc involved in “iVoject Mosaic “, which is 
an instructional and research computing initiative for high end use of 
networking and computing utilizing DCE software. 

Requirements: A baccalaureate degree with a master's preferred. Candi- 
dates who do not have a baccalaureate or master's degree, but can demon- 
strate a successful career in network planning and administration within a 
combination of the operating systems used on the campus may also be 
considered. A minimum of 5 years' managerial experience; demonstrated 
organizational leadership; extensive networking experience .ncluding 
LANS, AFS. NFS, Unix, experience with desktop and compute.- operat- 
ing systems; openness to change; service orientation; ability to handle 
diverse responsibilities, set priorities, initiate and implement programs 
and services; excellent communication, interpersonal, analytical and plan- 
ning skills; familiarity with emerging information technology and its impli- 
cations for operational effectiveness of the University community. 

Prefeaed Qualifications: Knowledge of assessment and data analysis tech- 
nologies and their application; experience with strategic planning, partici- 
pative type management styles, and resource management. 

Benefits: Excellent benefits including tuition-waiver program, Salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications and experience. 

To apply for this position send a r^sum£ and letter of application to Carole 
Runmon, Library and Information Services, The University of North Car- 
olina at Charlotte. 9201 University City Boulevard, Charlotte. NC 28223- 
0(tt) . Applications will be accepted until the position is filled. Members of 
minority groups, persons with disabilities and women are especially en- 
couraged to apply. AA/EOE. 



Continued from page 7 
manipulation. 

Nursing faculty may exhibit sexist behaviors towanJ 
one another, stucienls, anci aciministrators. Sexism is not 
limited to interactions with the opposite gender. Sexist 
behavior by women is no less problematic than sexist 
behavior by men, and must be confronted. 

Ask: V^at roles do students and faadty assume in 
actual or potential sexist situations? How does sexism 
manifest itself in the clinical setting? What policies and 
procedures relate to treating others with respect and human 
dignity? Are exact policies in place for complaints of sexual 
harassment? What are the mechanism for protection of 
xoomen and men who may be wrongfully accused of sexual 
harassment? 

5. Be sure that at least one of your confidants or 
mentors is a woman who is sensitive to gender issues 
and able to give clear feedback about your decision- 
making. 

Finding a woman mentor usually is not difficult. It 
is just as important, however, for men to renK^mber that 
they must cultivate a woman faculty member's advice 
about the working of the faculty. 




SUNY GENESEO 
Director of College Libraries 

SUNY Centrseu is seeking a dynaniie and experienced leader fur the 
position of Director of College Libraries. The State University of New 
York at Geneseo is a state-assisted, 5,200 student, predominantly under- 
graduate residential college ioc-ated in the village of Ceneseo, 28 miles 
\uuth of Rochester. The College is highly selective, with SAT scores 
averaging 1 148 (ACT, 26) and fresh man- to-suphumore retention exceed- 
ing ninety iscrcenl. Undergraduate teaching is the Oillege's central and 
cxinsuming mis.sinn, but all faculty are expected to iiuintain active pro- 
grams of scholarship. 

Milne and Fraser Libraries, with an annual budget of approximately 91.6 
million, hold nearly 500,000 volumes, including 3,1!^ current serials. 
B<»th libraries ufler access to CD-ROM and Internet-based bibliographic 
databases and ofler online database .searc*h services to (acuity. Services are 
provided by the Director, fourteen librarfaus, and sixteen support .staff. A 
major automation program, using nmltiLlS, is largely c'ompleted. Both 
libraries enjoy reputations fur outstanding servic-e. to tne College and the 
surrounding connmmity. 

The Director of Libraries is responsible fur managing all aspects of library 
operations, creating a work environment that enc'oursges excellence in 
staff performance and library service, and fostering communication be- 
tween the Libraries and the College and broader academic community. 
The Direcioraciively participates in long-range planning of campus infor- 
motion services and is responsible fur preparing the lioraiy budget and 
allocating departmental acquisitions budgets, with the approval of the 
Office of the rruvost. The position is a twelve-month administrative ap- 
pointment. Salary is competitive, and the preferred starting date is Janu- 
ary. 1996. 

The successful candidate will hold a master's degree in library sc‘ience 
with additional subject master’s or doctorate desirable, and will combine 
rec'L-nt experience in progressively more resMinsible positions in academ- 
ic libraries with vigorous rallegial leadership and exc'eptionol interper- 
sonal and L'onimuntcation skills. Ceneseo seeks candidates who demon- 
strate a ctimprehensive knowledge of info nnat ion technolo^ and library 
Hutoiiution, a commitment to staff developinciit, and an ability to work 
cfKipiTatively with staff to pursue external fnitding opportunities. 
Ceneseo actively seeks diversity among its students, foculw, staff, and 
adniinistratiim, and welc'oines applications from members of historically 
underrepresented groups, 

Screening of applicants will begin on September 15, 1995 and cuntinue 
until the misitioii is filled. Nominations and applications (the latter in- 
cluding a U‘tter of interest, vita, and a list of three references) should I>e 
submitted to: 

Chair, Library Director Search Committee 
Onice of the Provost 
SUNY Ceneseo 
1 College Circle 
Ceneseo, New York 14454-1460 

Ct’iu'ti’o is un Affinitativc Action, Equal Opt>ortunUy Empluytr. 

Woiitcii and miritiritixs are eurouraged to apply. 



The isolated life of the administrator can make 
finding a confidant difficult — or at least suspicious to 
others. If men and women think, act and speak 
differently, having a woman companion in decision- 
making is essential. A male administrator needs to 
cultivate a support system of management level 
personnel of both genders. 

Ask: What settings nurture professional relationships^ 
How can people maintain both professional and personal 
relationships? How does the institution support mentoring 
for new administrators? How do people develop a mentoring 
relationship that is not viewed as a misuse of influetice? 
What clues suggest a metitoring relationship needs to be 
changed? 

Men who seek to enter the world of administra- 
tion in traditionally female disciplines need to do so 
with an awareness thai such a career move has the 
potential to support sexism in the unit and in the 
school as a whole. 

Rather than avoid assuming administrative 
opportunities, men can have a positive effect in eradi- 
cating sexism if they are aware of the potential pitfalls 
beforehand. ^ 
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THE LAST LAUGH 



Reflections from the Vermilion River 

Getting away from it all is a wonderful concept, 
but it can be a jump from the frying pan into the fire. 

On August 13, 1 met up with the eight other women 
with whom I would spend seven days and six nights 
canoeing, camping and chatting on the Vermilion River 
in northern Minnesota. 

We met at the Montana Cafe in Cook MN, where 
breakfast was $2.50 with orange juice in a mason jar. 

I immediately noticed that they were all younger 
and thinner than me. 1 was in over my head. "You 
should be in fairly good shape," the brochure said, and 
my playing tennis and ice hockey was supposed to have 
met the requirement. It didn't. 

Little did 1 realize that within 48 hours, I would be 
hiking a three-quarter mile portage with a 75 pound 
canoe on my shoulders. 

Another reluctant soul, Chris, paired up with me to 
take turns carrying the canoe over rocks and slippery 
roots, downed trees, black muck up to the tops of boots, 
and up and down 30% slopes. 

For relief, the carrier traded the canoe for her 
partner's 50 pound Duluth back pack, plus a light- 
weight 20 pound day pack and a paddle or three. 

Wildlife was plentiful. Dozens of eagles soared and 
posed for snapshots in white pines along the river, 
along with loons, egrets, pelicans, herons and Canadian 
jays. Beavers swam to their lodges, deer drank at the 
banks, a squirrel made a mad dash across the river right 
before our eyes. 

The Group 

Most of my companions were in transition. 

Chris, a kindergarten teacher, was moving for the 
14th time in 15 years, as her boyfriend was about to take 
a sales job out of state ... without her. 

Deb, who'd quit her job as a junior high band 
teacher, had decided to divorce her husband of 24 years 
and move north as her son goes off to college. 

The presence of a mother-daughter combo from 
Texas brought out the jealousy and guilt of a single 
parent whose 17 year old daughter only reluctantly 
goes as far as the grocery store with her. Later we 
learned that Mom had ejected her from the house ten 
years ago at age 17, upon learning that she was a 
lesbian, and the trip was Mom's idea. 

Of the nine, four of us claimed to have the best job 



in the world: the two guides who get to make a living 
outdoors, a woman who goes to people's homes 
showing them how to do for themselves to stay out of a 
nursing home, and me. 

Lessons from the Wild 

Veteran guides shared tips for relative comfort. 

On their advice, we put the ground cloths inside the 
tents, a move that paid off on the last night when a 
downpour kept us inside out tents from 9 to midnight. 
So heavy was the rain that a plastic bag became an 
emergency latrine for one camper. 

We learned to estimate the time remaining until 
sunset. Hold a hand horizontal at arm's length and line 
up the top side of the forefinger to the bottom of the 
sun. Each finger's width represents 15 minutes until the 
sun hits the horizon. 

We learned that there are three ways to purify 
water. Boiled water tastes smoky, tablets make the 
water taste like chlorine, and water pumped through a 
filter tastes fine but is slow, hard work. 

We learned the necessity for packing a variety of 
clothes for hot, cold and wet weather, rolling every- 
thing tightly in small plastic bags to stay dry. 

We learned too late that lighter is better, especially 
for the three-quarter mile portage. One veteran back- 
packer had cut labels from clothes and removed band 
aids from the wrappers. Perhaps a greater emphasis on 
the weight of our personal gear during the four por- 
tages would have prevented my bringing a ceramic 
cup, stainless steel eating utensils, six pens and a 
yellow notepad. 

'The Leisure to Contemplate 

The sabbatical offered time to mull over problems 
and opportunities, both personal and relating to this 
newsletter, and a reality check. 

I'm glad we got our World Wide Web site up and 
running on the internet, and are getting some response. 
Check itout: http://www.itis.com/wihe 

I reaffirmed the ethics of our new marketing 
approach using a sprinkling can instead of a hose to 
reach potential new subscribers. It will save trees, 
landfill sites and hassles all around. If it works. 

Home Sweet Home 

I returned with not only an exhausted and darker 
body, but a new appreciation of the softness of my bed, 
the support of a chair's back, ice, and cruise brochures. 
And a few surprises you'll see in future issues. ^ 
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Cooperation Settles U of Penn Title IX Athletics Complaint 



There's a new alternative to lawsuits, with their 
hefty attome/s fees and animosity, in resolving 
equity complaints by women athletes and coaches. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, the new model 
for resolving the issues saved time, money and hard 
feelings. It's called negotiation, based on respect and 
trust, and using the positive aspects of the old boy's 
network to support women. 

Five women athletes and nine coaches of 
women's teams filed a complaint in May of 1994, 
accusing Penn of violating federal laws against sex 
bias in its athletics program. Without admitting a 
violation, Penn agreed in August to major changes in 
its program to improve the support of its women 
athletes. 

Although both sides agreed to keep details of the 
settlement confidential, the dollars involved are said 
to be "substantial" and "significant." Under the 
settlement, the school will renovate facilities for 
women athletes, including locker and weight training 
rooms and the lx)athouse, and buy new equipment 
for several teams. 

It also includes increasing head coaches to full- 
time for women's squash, gymnastics, field hockey 
and lacrosse, and hiring more part-time assistant 
coaches for crew and lacrosse. 

Title IX Complaint in 1994 

Carol Tracy, executive director of the Women's 
Law Project in Philadelphia, filed the bias complaint 
on behalf of the women athletes and their coacnes 
with the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Civil Rights last year. Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 prohibits sex bias by colleges 
that get any kind of federal funds. 

Although most bias complaints revolve around 
participation rates of women in athletics, that was not 
an issue at Penn. Rather, it was support, in the form 
of gender equity in facilities and coaching. 

The sides were at an impasse until Tracy had the 
idea to take another tack and sought out a key 
negotiator. 

Although a lawyer by training, her previous 
experience as head of the Penn women's center 
taught her that there are many ways to approach a 
problem, not just the legal one. 

Based on Respect, Trust 

This May, Penn and the Women's Law Project 
invited Fred Shabel, a former athletic dircKtor and VP 
at Penn, to facilitate the negotiations that led to the 



settlement. "When you play hardball, you bring in the 
slugger/' Tracy explained. 

As chairman of Spectacor Inc., a sports group that 
owns the Philadelphia Flyers hockey team and owns 
and manages sports stadiums, Shabel had the resrK?ct 
of both sides in the dispute. Plus, Tracy adds, he had 
the inside information on how Penn operates, in 
addition to the business skills to make the deal work. 

"Lots of what we needed was facility related, and 
as former VP at Penn, Fred was in charge of facilities. 
He knew precisely what to ask for." 

Having met Shabel when she was director of the 
Penn women's center and part-time law student there, 
Tracy called him "an incredibly fair and effective 
person, and a substantive deal-maker." 

Shabel agreed to help out only if Penn also 
wanted his participation, specifically Athletic Director 
Steve Bilsky, who nad played basketball there when 
Shabel was AD. All parties agreed at the outset that 
gains for the women's program would not be made at 
the expense of the men's program. 

Within two months of Shabel's involvement, the 
two sides announced the settlement. 

Tracy applauded Penn's plans. "Equity in athletics 
is a major and controversial issue at most colleges and 
universities today," she said. 'Tn this case, however, 
there has been unprecedented cooperation between 
the University ana the women coaches and athletes in 
reaching this agreement. We believe this is one of the 
most constructive and amicable resolutions in a 
gender equity case." 

The key, Tracy said, was that the student-athletes 
and the coaches were able to identify the specific 
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problems and suggest solutions, and their demands 
were reasonable and specific. 

And negotiator Shabel is a successful business 
person who was knowledgeable, fair and well-re- 
spected by both sides of the issue, Tracy said. 

Olympic gold medalist Carol Bower, head coach 
of women's crew at Penn and a participant in the bias 
complaint, agreed. 'This settlement is one of the most 
pleasing moments of my career," she said. 

"The spirit, coof>eration and effectiveness of the 
team at Penn that put together the settlement embod- 
ies what is best in college athletics. The real bonus is 
that we will improve conditions for women athletes 
but not at the expense of male athletes." 

Look Around 

Lawyers are taught to presume a conflict, while 
negotiators may seek more amiable solutions to the 
problem. "If other schools would look hard enough to 
solve their inequity problems, instead of staying in 
defensive postures, they could find somebody like 
Fred," Tracy said. 

In contrast to the amicable settlement at Penn, she 
notes that Brown University is still at an impasse over 
the lawsuit filed in 1992 by women athletes over 
gender bias under Title IX. (See details in Newswatch, 
page 4.) 

Having worked with and been taught by Brown 
University President Vartan Gregorian when he was 
provost at Penn, Tracy has wriP"^ to him offering 
suggestions. "He's a very good, > »nderful, sf>ecial 
person. But I think he's been poc. advised," she 
said. 

Having been successful at reaching a settlement 
for Penn, the Tracy-Shabel team is available to others 
who want to talk to them about other gender equity 
disputes in campus athletic proCTams. 

Founded in 1974 in Philadelphia, The Women's 
Law project is a public interest law center dedicated to 
advancing women's legal rights, 

For more information, contact Executive Director Carol 
Tracy at the Women's Law Project (215) 928-9801. 

Crusade To Integrate The Citadel 
Benefits Other SC Women Students 

Crucified by the media, male cadets and school 
leaders. Shannon Faulkner has had a very positive 
effect for at least 22 South Carolina women this fall. 

Despite her dropping out of The Citadel in the 
first week of classes, citing stress and isolation, her 
legacy is other women wanting to join the lawsuit to 
integrate the Citadel, and the creation of a new leader- 
ship program for South Carolina women. 

The 22 are the first class at the South Carolina 
Institute of Leadership for Women, the state's alterna- 
tive for women who seek to attend the state's all-male 
military college. Converse College, a nearby private 
and exclusive college for women, created tne new 
institute under a state-sponsored financial arrange- 
ment, which gives each South Carolina woman 
student a $10,175 scholarship. 

Beginning November 6, a trial decides whether the 
Converse program is a legal alternative to The Citadel 
for South tarolina women. 

Moving at Double Time 

In only a few ninths before opening its doors in 



September, the Converse program drew 50 reauests 
for applications, accepted 40 women and enrolled 22. 
All are from South Carolina. 

Not slackers, thw bring an average GPA of 3.6, 
compared to 3.2 for (Converse College in general. 
Converse College frosh have an average SAT score of 
10^, alx)ut the same as those at The Citadel. 

For the 22 students at the Institute of Leadership 
for Women at Converse College, the program repre- 
sents a chance to get a degree from a one of the most 
expensive private schools in South Carolina (1994-5 
tuition: $15,850) at bargain rates. 

How does the Converse College program differ 
from The Citadel? Both have strong academic cur- 
ricula, ROTC training, weekend and summer military 
leadership courses, physical fitness requirements, 
room inspections and wilderness training. 

But for the women. Converse College's prOCTam 
emphasizes teamwork and self-confidence building 
experiences, not the typical "tear 'em down so you can 
build 'em up the way you want them to be" military 
boot camp attitude. 

No shaved heads, screaming, marching in the 
gutters or other forms of degradation that torment 
cadets at The Citadel. Rather, a kinder, gentler way 
that leaders hope will produce top women leaders. 

Kathy Neal, whose grandfather attended The 
Citadel in the 1940s, prefers the Converse program. 

She plans to work hard to assure that the new 
women's program succeeds. "I want it to gain respect. 
Hopefully, by the time I graduate, we'll have 22 
strong, successful women and people will be knocking 
the doors down to get in," she said. 

Her roommate. Shariah Choice, chose the Con- 
verse program for its tuition subsidy and potential to 
help her become an Air Force nurse. She has no 
interest in attending The Citadel. "Growing up in the 
Charleston area. I've heard what they do to guys 
there," she said. 'There is no way 1 would go there." ^ 
Information for this article came from a Cox News Service 
article appearing in the Wisconsin State Journal September 
1, 1995, and sources at Converse College. 
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NEWSWATCH 



U.S. Educators Report that Beijing Inti 
Women's Conference Goals are Ambitious 

After two weeks of soul-baring debate, most of the 
more than 1,000 U.S. delegates to the Fourth Annual 
United Nations Conference on Women in Beijing, 
China, learned more than they taught. 

Women from 180 countries exchanged informa- 
tion on the problems women face, not only in educa- 
tion but in human rights issues as well. Education will 
be a big part of the solution, a key point in the Plat- 
form for Action delegates approved. 

While much of the discussion on education 
centered around the right to universal education and 
need to eliminate illiteracy, higher education topics 
focused on the need for more women teaching science 
and math. 

Delegates also reaffirmed women's human rights, 
including the rights to control their own bodies and 
prop>erty, and recommended that secondary and 
higher education curricula include discussions of 
women's human rights. 

Although the media focused on the appearance by 
Hillary Rodham Clinton, security hassles and expen- 
sive food at the conference, most delegates will 
remember the feeling of sisterhood with their counter- 
parts worldwide. 

New Coach's Pact Brings Base Salary Equity 

Former University of Iowa basketball coach Vivian 
Stringer reportedly agreed to a precedent-setting 
contract to apply her skills at Rutgers University NJ, 
says the Wisconsin State Journal 

Her base salary of $150,000 per year at Rutgers 
reportedly is more than that of either the men's 
basketball coach Bob Wenzel ($124,000) or the football 
coach Doug Graber ($145,000). Her seven-year contract 
reportedly is worth $300,000 per year. But then, the 
men probably earn more considering endorsements, 
summer camps and other sources. 

It helps when your brother is Philadelphia lawyer 
Tim Stoner, who handled contract negotiations for 
Minnesota women's basketball coach Linda Hill- 
MacDonald and former women's volleyball coach 
Stephanie Schleuder. 

Harassment Closes Poli Sci Dept to New 
Grad Students at U of British Columbia 

Responding to allegations of sexism. University of 
British Columbia President David Strangway took the 
dramatic step of halting the admission of new gradu- 
ate students to the college of arts and science's politi- 
cal science department in June. 

His action followed release of a report of a 10- 
month investigation by Vancouver Attorney Joan 
McEwen, who found that a basis exists for allegations 
of harassment and discrimination by 12 grad women 
students. Of the department's 25 faculty, only five arc 
women. 

Since then, the school has been working with grad 



students to addrei ^ me issues, according to vice 
provost Libby Nason, who says the media and some 
faculty opposed the president s action. 

In January, the president had approved a new 
UBC policy on harassment and bias. The policy also 
includes training for administrative heads, and is 
leading to a campus-wide discussion of equity. 

Some faculty see it as an academic fre^om issue, 
Nason says, while the president sees it as taking a 
stand for the rights of the students. "Without human 
rights, you don't have academic freedom," she says. 

The graduate studies dean set up a conrmnittee that 
meets weekly to work with the department. 

A Few Trinity College Alumnae 
Resist Changes for a New Century 

It's an epidemic, calling for a president's resigna- 
tion any time you see a president acting counter to 
your own inclinations. 

It happened to Judith Albino at the University of 
Colorado, Francis L. Lawrence at Rutgers University 
NJ, and now it's happening to Patricia McGuire, 
president of Trinity College in Washington DC. 

The small group of alunrmae was irked when 
restructuring brought the formerly freestanding 
alumnae group into the college. They asked others to 
withhold donations, and sought help from the conser- 
vative National Alumni Association. 

"People were trying to carry the flag for a college 
that no longer existed, often at odds with others at the 
school," McGuire says. 

The problem, she says, is institutional change at 
the small women's college. "For a Catholic women's 
college to make it in the 20th century, we have to 
accept some new realities." 

First, the students have changed in the last 30 
years. More than half are minorities, which she says 
has some alumnae "concerned and somewhat hostile." 

And the college's largest program now is on 
weekends, serving 700 working women over age 25, 
which her predecessor began 10 years ago. 

"But we haven't changed our core values, and our 
mission to make high quality scholarship available to 
women," McGuire says. 

The bottom line is that the changes have improved 
the college's financial picture significantly from its 
severe financial problems of the 1980s. 

"The changes have worked," McGuire says. "The 
majority of the alumnae are very happy with the 
college and the direction we re taking, and fundraising 
is not suffering. We're in better shape today than we 
have been in several decades." 

She acknowledged that a few alumnae have quit 
donating, but said others are giving more. 



STAYING TUNED... 



100 Wooster Students Protest Losing a Prez 

Was it the hint of lesbianism, or something else 
that drove president-to-be Susannc Woods to with- 
draw in August, one day before she was to start as 
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president of the College of Wooster OH? 

Protesting at a school convocation, about 100 
students held signs and asked for answers. 

Earlier, the faculty had passed a resolution 
affirming to the search committee and board of 
trustees that the college "does not discriminate on the 
basis of sexual orientation/' according to the Daily 
Record, August 22, 1995. 

Judge Rejects Brown U's JV' Plan 

"See you in court, again," Brown University told 
its women athletes whose Title IX suit charged the 
school with gender bias for offering fewer athletic 
opportunities for women than men. 

In March, U.S. District Court Judge Raymond J. 
Pettine had ruled in the athletes' favor. Last month 
he rejected the university's plan to balance the 
number of women a id men athletes by creating 
women's junior varsity teams in basketball, lacrosse, 
tennis and soccer. 

Instead, he ordered the university to promote 
existing women's club sports of fencing, ^mnastics, 
skiing and water polo to varsity status. 

"Counting new women's junior varsity positions 
as equivalent to men's full varsity positions fla- 
grantly violates the spirit and letter of Title IX," 
Pettine wrote. 

Brown President Vartan Gregorian vows to 
appeal the ruling to the First Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Boston, which means there won't be any new 
women's teams at Brown anytime soon. 

Vassar Wins Tenure Bias Appeal, for Now 

Between 1966 and 1974, biologist Cynthia Fisher 
took time off to raise her children, as was the norm in 
society. In 1980, she took a tenure-track job at Vassar, 
but failed to get tenure and quit in 1985. 

Last May, she won a sex bias lawsuit against 
Vassar and got her job back, but last month a U.S. 
District Appeals court supported Vassar. 

The court agreed with Vassar's claim that 
Fisher's statistics showing that no married woman in 
the hard sciences had ever gotten tenure before her at 
Vassar were wrong. Defining psychology as a hard 
science, they found a few tenured women in science. 

Judge Dennis Jacobs wrote:"... the likeliest basis 
for the pretextual findings was that the department 
members disliked Fisher and lacked respect for her." 

Fisher's lawyer vows to appeal to the Supreme 
Court, according to The Chronicle of Higher Education 
on September 22, 1995. (See VilHE, July 1994.) 

Harasser Sues Cornell U for $1.5 Million 

Saying his rights have been trampled, popular 
Cornell University psychology professor James B. 
Maas has enlisted the Center for Individual Rights to 
handle his case, suing for $1.5 million. 

In 1994, four former women students reported 
that he had repeatedly touched, kissed and gifted 
them inappropriately. The university found him 
guilty of sexual harassment and froze his salary. 



saying he needed approval for taking any new 
advisees or hiring film crew members. 

Maas considers himself the victim of a witch 
hunt and challenges the university's public political 
correctness, while the women say his punishment is 
just a slap on the wrist. 

The case offers an inside look at how an Ivy 
League university tiptoes around, defending its 
women students from sexual harassment by profes- 
sors. But today's definition of political correctness 
calls for a change in decades of behavior that a 
established, older professor calls "friendly" but 
today's student's call "sexual harassment." 

Info comes from The Chronicle of Higher Education 
on September 8, 1995. 

Affirmative Action Update: Boycotts, 
Berkeley and Business-As-Usual 

Now that foes of affirmative action in higher 
education have laid their cards on the table, a strong 
backlash is developing. 

Using an anti-affirmative action theme as a basis 
for his campaign for the presidency may cost 
California Gov, Pete Wilson tourist dollars as well. 

Despite the California board of regents voting to 
end affirmative action practices on its 10 campuses, 
chancellors from at least three (including the flag- 
ship at Berkeley) have said they continue to support 
it and will conduct business-as-usual. Student 
groups at campuses around the country have 
demonstrated to continue affirmative action. 

President Clinton reaffirmed his supp>ort for the 
programs, citing social benefit and historic injustice. 

Many groups are considering moving their 
lucrative conferences from California. The nation's 
largest group of black lawyers, the National Bar 
Association, voted to move its 1997 conference. 

The American Council on Education's national 
convention is still scheduled for San Diego in 
February. While ACE leaders continue to strongly 
support affirmative action, moving * conference of 
1,5()0 six months before it begins is virtually impos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile, leaders in other states are bowing to 
pressure to reexamine their policies.. 

In Wisconsin, the board of regents will look at 
affirmative action policies in admissions, financial 
aid, hiring and athletics. Chancellor David Ward 
said it may be a natural time to review the program, 
which began in 1987, and it could lead to strengthen- 
ing rather than dismantling it. 

In Michigan, the legislature is considering two 
proposals on affirmative action. One is an amend- 
ment to the state constitution banning preferential 
treatment, which would require voter approval in 
1996. 

Meanwhile, affirmative action directors are alive 
and well on most campuses. One administrator said 
it may be called "diversity" and it may move from a 
free-standing office to status of "special assistant to 
the president" or be folded into the hunnan resources 
office, but affirmative action will remain. 
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More Women Than Ever are College Presidents, Faculty & Students 



The good news is that the number of women 
heading U.S. colleges and universities has more than 
tripled in the last 20 years, from 148 to 453. This 
comes from a report based on many studies released 
last month by the American Council on Education's 
Office of Women in Higher Education. 

The number of women faculty members has also 
increased, and women students receive 54% of all 
bachelor's and master's degrees, and 38% of all 
doctorates, all steady increases from previous years. 

The bad news is that although women now head 
16% of the nearly 3,000 accredited degree-granting 
schools in the U.S., they still are more likely to head 
the smaller and private schools, and so affect the lives 
of fewer students. 

In addition, while more women are becoming 
administrators, they are only very slowly moving up 
to assume middle and top policy-making roles. 

And women faculty are still more likely to have 
part-time and lower ranking jobs at lower salaries. 

For the 1995 ACE report, "Women in Higher 
Education Today: A Mia-19Ws Profile," author Linda 
Knopp combines data from more than a dozen 
statistical and analytical sources. 

More Women as Presidents 

Since 1975, the Office of Women in Higher 
Education at ACE has kept a running count of the 
number of women presioents. The total of 453, which 
is 16% of all schools, represents an all-time high and a 
steady increase over previous years. 

Increase in Women Presidents 

Year ^zvonien % of all presideztts 

1994-5 453 16 % 

1992-3 360 12 

1984-5 303 10 

1975-6 148 5 



"We're encouraged by the increased rate at 
which women havebeen assuming presidencies," 
noted the office's deputy director Judith Touchton. 
"That steeper trend line in a positive direction is 
heartening." But, she says, the group remains "con- 
cerned about the areas in which less progress has 
been made," particularly salaries and levels of 
administration. 

Not Just for Women's Colleges Anymore 
While women have traditionally been more likely 
to lead private institutions, especially women's 
colleges, the 1995 data show that public schools are 
also hiring women as leaders. 

Women Also Lead Public Schools 

Year % ofivomen who head "publics" 

1994-5 48% 

1984-5 36 

1978-9 18 

1975-6 11 

But women continue to lead more smaller 
schools, rather than the large universities. 



Women Lead Small Schools 

Enrollment % of women who lead than 

Fewer than 3,000 students 71 % 

3,000 to 10,000 students 22 

More than 10,000 students 7 

Total 100 % 

More Women as Administrators 

Many schools have made special efforts to bring 
women into administration in recent years. 

Although women held almost half the administra- 
tive positions in external al^airs (48%) and student 
services (47%) during the 1994-1995 academic year, and 
about a quarter of chief development officers (29%) and 
chief academic officers (25%), they fared less well 
elsewhere. 

Women held only 35% of administrative jobs with 
campus-wide responsibilities, and 27% of executive and 
13% of chief business officer posts. 

Although the data was not controlled for length of 
time in a job, it indicates that women continue to earn 
less than their male counterparts. 

For example, the 35% of women who are chief 
admissions officers get lower salaries than their male 
counterparts at all types of schools, ranging from a 
dispari^ of 26% at doctoral institutions to 10% at 
comprehensives. 

Elsewhere in the admissions office, women comprise 
57% of the associate directors and 62% of the counselors, 
presumably poised for promotions to the top spots. 

More Women as Faculty 

In 1992, more than one-third (36%) of full- and part- 
time faculty were women, up from 32% in 1987, 

Again, with no data control for years since earning a 
degree or years on the job, it indicates that women are 
more likely to work part-time and at lower levels. In 
1992, 41% of women faculty had part-time posts, com- 
pared to 29% of men faculty. 

As instructional faculty, women are moving up the 
ladder, but having started more recently, and being held 
accountable to a predominantly male standard, tlieir 
promotions come slower. 

Instructional Faculty Rank, 1992 (N=717,334) 



Rank % women % max 

Full professor 18 % 82 % 

Associate prof 29 71 

Assistant prof 43 57 

Instructor 47 53 

Lecturer 50 50 

Other/not applic. 47 53 



With some exceptions, women faculty remain 
clustered. In nursing 98% of the faculty is women, 
compared to 56% in education, 23% in the natural 
sciences and 6% in engineering. 

Minority Women as Faculty 
Of all faculty in 1992, 32% were white women and 
4% women of color, compared to 56% white men and 
8% men of color. 

Most women faculty members (88%) were white, 
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while 6% were African-Americans, 3% Hispanics, 3% 
Asian-Americans and less than 1% American Indians. 



Ethnicity & Rank of Women Faculty 



Rank 


White 


Af-Am 


Hisp 


Asian 


Am-Ind 


Full prof 


12% 


13% 


9% 


8% 


10% 


Assoc, prof 


14 


17 


16 


13 


14 


Asst, prof 


20 


25 


20 


29 


16 


Instructor 


38 


33 


35 


33 


35 


Lecturer 


8 


5 


9 


lO 


14 


Other/none 


8 


7 


11 


7 


11 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



More Women as Students 

In 1993, 56% of all undergrads were women, 53% of 
all grad students and 41% of first-year professional 
students. Nearly half of the women attend part time, 
compared to 39% of male students. 

Nevertheless, women students are earning more 
degrees than men students, at all levels except doctor- 
ate and professional, and there too, percentage of 
degrees to women is rising. 



Increase in All Degrees to Women 



Degree 


1984-5 


1992-3 


% change 


Associate 


56% 


59% 


+5% 


Bachelor's 


51 


54 


+6 


Master's 


50 


54 


+8 


Doctorate 


34 


38 


+12 


Professional 


33 


40 


+30 


All 


51 


55 


+8 



In 1993, women continue to earn the highest 
proportion of degrees in traditionally "women's fields," 
such as education and health professions, where they 
still earn three-fourths of all degrees awarded. But 
increasingly, they are steadily invading the sciences 
and engineering. 



Disciplines of Degrees Earned By Women 



Field 


1984-5 


1992-3 


% change 


Engr/Rel Technol 


11% 


13% 


+18 % 


Physical Sciences 


27 


31 


+15 


Biological/Life Sci 


47 


51 


^9 


Business 


49 


49 


- 


Education 


73 


77 


+5 


Health Professions 


85 


83 


-2 



More Women Minority Students 
While white and Hispanic women earn about half 
the degrees in business and biological sciences, but 
fewer in the physical sciences ana engineering, minor- 
ity women move more quickly, both into higher 
education and into other fields. 

Considering African-Americans, almost two-thirds 
(63%) of those earning degrees are women, who cam 
more degrees than their male counterparts at all levels. 
Women earned more than 60% of all the degrees in 
business and the biological sciences, 54% in the physi- 
cal sciences and 23% in engineering and related tech- 
nologies. 
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For Asian-Americans, one half of all degrees go to 
women, including a majority at all levels except doctor- 
ate and first-year professionals. Women earn j 8% of the 
degrees earned in the physical sciences and 17% in 
engineering and relat^ technologies. 

For American Indians, women earned 59% of the 
degrees in business, 54% in the biological sciences, 34% 
in the physical sciences and 17% in engineering and 
related technologies. 

Women Earn Professional Degrees 
Overall, women are more likely to be earning . 
professional degrees than ever before, now earning 40% 
of all first-year professional degrees awarded, an 18% 
increase over 1985. Women are making gains especially 
in optometry, dentistry, medicine, veterinary science 
and pharmacy. 



More First-Year Professional Degrees to Women 

Field li 

Dentistry 
Medicine 
Law 

Optometry 
Veterinary medicine 
Pharmacy 
All 



84-5 


1992-3 


% Change 


21 % 


34% 


+62% 


30 


38 


+27 


38 


43 


+13 


27 


49 


+81 


48 


63 


+31 


50 


65 


+30 


33 


40 


+18 



Women as Non-Traditional Students 

Students over age 24 make up an increasingly large 
segment of the student body, 42% in 1993. Of this figure, 
almost three in five (58%) were women. 

They include women who never went on to school, 
dropouts, those returning after rearing children and 
those whose lives are in transition. 

The best predictor of whether an older women 
student would complete a degree is how strongly she 
believed that she could get a degree without further 
interruptions in her education. 

Obstacles to women over 25 returning to college are 
schedule conflicts between classes and job and family 
responsibilities, the cost of her education, guilt about 
perceived neglect of family responsibilities, and self- 
imposed pressure for academic excellence in all areas. 

On the other hand, older women students are more 
goal-oriented and knowledgeable about work require- 
ments than traditional students aged 18-24. 

In Conclusion 

Women now comprise more than half of today's 
higher education students. Because almost half the 
women students are over the age of 24, and more likely 
to attend part time, administrators and faculty need to 
reexamine policies. For example, when financial aid is 
more available to full-time students, the effect is dispro- 
portionate on women. 

With women making up an increasing share of 
administrators, faculty and students, it's time to pay 
more attention to their needs and values. 

Close monitoring of the educational experiences 
and academic needs of students, and the status and 
rewards of administrators and faculty, can result in an 
improved educational system for the majority. 

For a copy of the 12-page report (Research Brief #5: Women in Higher 
Education Today: A Mid-ws Profile), send SIO to American Council 
on r lucation, RB Dept. 36, One Dupont Circle NW, Washington DC 
20055. Phone (202) 939-9385 or fax (202) 833-4760. 
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Gender Affects Educational Learning Styles, Researchers Confirm 



f) 



It's been almost a decade since four women 
collaborated to produce the classic Yiomen's Ylays of 
Knowing (1986) to describe the differences between the 
sexes ’n their learning styles. 

(In true egalitarian style, the five are listed alpha- 
betically, so Mary Belenky is cited in virtually every 
article mentioning women and learning in the same 
sentence, while co-authors Blythe Clinchy, Nancy 
Goldberger, and Jill Tarule are less known.) 

Now four University of New Mexico women 
published results of a survey asking 72 real people in 
the real world, (not only 18-year-old college students) 
about their preferred learning styles. 

Marge Philbin, Elizabeth Meier, Sherri Huffman 
and Patricia Bouverie (listed in reversed alphabetical 
order), of the University of New Mexico college of 
education, published their results in the April 1995 
issue of Sex Roles. 

They confirmed that there is a "significant differ- 
ence in learning styles between the genders," and that 
"traditional educational settings may not be the best 
learning environment for females." 

In fact, the traditional learning s»ydc in higher 
education, based on analyzing abstract information 
and testing hypotheses, was the style that fezvest 
women selected, and most males selected. 

'Traditional education is directed toward and 
appeals more to males since it is primarily abstract 
and reflective," the authors say. ^'Females learn better 
in hands-on and practical settings, emphasizing the 
realm of the affective and doing. Based on their 
results, females learn best if they are watching and 
feeling or doing and thinking. Males learn best if they 
are thinking and watching. 

Comments from resfX)ndents support the quanti- 
tative data. A woman wrote: "I felt like I was talked at; 
no transfer of knowledge, really, just words without 
meaning spoken. 1 never saw much practical applica- 
tion for the words/topics being discussed." 

In contrast, men found a greater congruence 
between their preferred learning styles and formal 
education. A man wrote: "I believe my learning style 
of using logical steps to break things down ana 
analyze them helped me in my studies...." 

Real People 

The 72 non-random sample subjects were re- 
searchers' friends, colleagues and acquaintances; 45 
were women and 25 men, and two didn't say. 

They ranged from 21 to 60 in age; with 23 aged 21 
to 30. There were 48 whites, 2 blacks, 16 Hispanics, 5 
native Americans and 1 "other." 

In educational level, the sample was top heavy 
with college graduates. Although only two had "some 
high school" and 18 had "some college," the rest had 
college degrees, and 41 of the 72 (57%) were enrolled 
in a class at the time. 

Determining Learning Styles 

To measure their preferred learning styles, re- 
searchers constructed a 12-itom scale based on the 
Kolb Learning Style Inventory (1985), which Belenky 
and others also used as a basis. 

They questioned how people learn and deal with 
ideas and situations: active experimentation (doing) 
compared to reflective observation (watching), ana 
concrete cxpeiience (feeling) compared to abstract 



conceptualization (thinking). 

Respondents answered 12 questions on: 

• the goal of education for them, 

• method of analysis (logical vs. intuitive) 

• solitary vs. group learning 

• challenge vs. supportive style, 

• type of content (impersonal vs. personal) 

• issue of concern for self vs. concern for others 

• comfort in verbal participation 

• behavior in classroom (listen vs. participate) 

• learning cooperatively vs. competitively 

• best way to analyze (subjective vs. objective) 

• did your learning style facilitate your education? 

• did your education support your learning style? 

In addition, they added a subjective question: 

"How did your learning style 'fif with your educa- 
tional experience(s)?" 

Researchers and Kolb defined respondents as: 

• Accommodators, who prefer hands-on doing 
and feeling. 

• Divergers, who used imagination and brain- 
storming to feel and watch. 

• Convergers, who found practical uses for ideas 
and theories based on doing and thinking. 

• Assimilators, who used organization and logic 
to analyze data, test theories and experiment. 

Assimilators are best suited to academic careers, 
conducting research and shaping the academic world, 
the report said, and their learning style most accu- 
rately reflects traditional education. 

And more male students are assimilators. 

Learning Styles Correlate with Gender 





Female 


Male 


Total 


Accommodators 


22% 


(10) 


20% 


(5) 


15 


Di vergers 


29 


(13) 


24 


(6) 


19 


Convergers 


29 


(13) 


24 


(6) 


19 


Assimilators 


20 


(9) 


48 


(12) 


21 


Total 


100% 


100% 


70 



While more women felt that traditional education 
did notpt their preferred learning style (22%) and more 
men felt their education did fit vheir learning styles 
(23%), a rather large "unclear" category (39%) in- 
cluded almost half the women. (Raters were not 
unanimous in coding their words.) 

Speculation 

Authors wonder about results with a larger, more 
representative sample and reworked questions. 

They also wonder v/hat if men were forced to 
learn in a different, more feminine style. Would they 
object, as some have done in women's studies? 

Does lack of congruence in learning styles be- 
tween the learner and the teaching encourage drop- 
outs? How could a course accommodate all four 
learning styles? How would the instructor of such a 
course he rated? How early do predominant learning 
styles develop, and do they change over a lifetime? 

And last, they ask, "What would happen if formal 
education would encourage women to listen to their 
own authentic voices, instead of remolding their 
voices to fit into formal education?" 

If you're looking for dissertation topic, start here. ^ 
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Women Philanthropists Support Campus Change 



While women on campus can be agents of 
change in many forms, only recently have women 
graduates begun to shape the future of higher educa- 
tion from outside the academy. 

The "siege of change, competition and criticism" 
brought upon higher education, colleges and universi- 
ties is forcing them to respond to calls for greater 
relevance, greater value and lower costs, notes Bonnie 
McKenzie, vice president for College Advancement at 
Keuka College NY. 

Writing in Women's Philanthropy, she wonders how 
change will affect educational equity for women, 
access to higher education, and the future of the liberal 
arts. Will only the affluent be able to afford higher 
education? Will the liberal arts fade away as profes- 
sionalism takes center stage? 

Women acting as philanthropists can be a part of 
the conversation. By committing their efforts as 
fundraisers for their colleges, they get the added 
benefits of leverage in the debate. 

But only if they get the chance. 

Women, the New Philanthropists 

"Women own 60% of the wealth in the United 
States," says Martha Taylor, director of the National 
Foundation of Women as Philanthropists, and VP of 
the University of Wisconsin Foundation. "Our institu- 
tions are turning away 60% of the money by not 
paying attention to women." 

The reality is that most schools don't seriously 
look on women as sources of funding, although 43% of 
foundation heads themselves are women. 

Taylor and Sondra Shaw, assistant VP for external 
affairs at Western Michigan University Foundation, 
researched the reasons for the exclusion of women as 
donor prospects. Their data and ideas for change are 
in Reitweftiing Fundraising: Realizing the Potential of 
Wotnett's Philanthropy (Jossey-Bass: 1995). 

In 1993, they founded The National Network on 
Women as Philanthropists, to encourage women as 
philanthropists and help development officers in 
cultivating women prospects. 

The Male Model of Development 

In the past, there was only one way to get dona ' 
tions for higher education: tap the good ol' boys (male 
alumni), notes Andrea Kaminsky, associate director 
for the network. 

Tried-and-true tactics included appealing to his 
school loyalty and his competitive instincts to give 
more than his old school buddies, and using peer 
pressure to shame him into donating. The ultimate 
tactic was to seduce him with visions of public recog- 
nition: A building named for him, appealing to his 
"edifice complex." 

As Judy Payback, research coordinator for univer- 
sity development at Penn State University notes, "Men 
respond to the rah-rah stuff!" 

Try Women, For a Change 

This was the status quo in the development field 



Women's Major Gifts to Schools 

♦ Johnnie Cordell Breed gave $2 million to Colum- 
bia College SC. Her first gift kicked off the college's 
campaign to build a leadership center for women, which 
opened in 1993 bearing her name. A second gift updated 
campus technology to provide access to the Internet. 

♦ Christina Hixson, sole trustee of the Lied Founda- 
tion Trust, gave $5 million to Iowa State University, the 
largest single cash gift in one year to an Iowa public 
university. It will fund the Christina Hixson Opportunity 
Awards: $2,500 annual scholarships for 100 Iowan 
students who might not otherwise be able to attend ISU. 

♦ Emma Sadler Moss gave $386,456 to the Missis- 
sippi University for Women, where she graduated in 
1919, establishing the Emma Sadler Moss Professorship 
in the Sciences. A pioneer of women in medicine, she 
earned a medical degree from Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, which has honored her with an 
annual lectureship since 1968. 



in higher education when Taylor entered it 

In a senior development p>osition after many years 
of experience, she wondered why the status quo still 
excluded women. She and Shaw found that women 
didn't give, despite being financially capable. 

They also discovered, not coincidentally, that the 
traditionally female-dominated disciplines, such as the 
liberal arts, education, social work and nursing, were 
continually underfunded. 

Why Women Don't Give 

From development officers across the country, 
they discovered many "reasons" why women give 
less, especially older women. 

The woman who never had a career is often 
hesitant to spend what she views as her husband's 
hard-earned money on issues and causes that she 
believes in. Traditionally, she has been much more 
likely to give to the programs and institutions that her 
husband supported, even after his death. 

She also wasn't clear on her financial situation, 
and perceived her financial future as uncertain. 

Taylor and Shaw created focus groups of women 
who were able to give substantial amounts of money. 
There they explored general attitudes toward philan- 
thropy, and the women's experiences with both 
college and community charities. 

What Taylor and Shaw discovered is changing the 
face of fundraising in higher education. As Taylor 
points out, "It shouldn't have taken so long." 
Fundraisers at women's colleges have long known that 
women have different motivations for giving. 

Why Women Do Give 

From focus groups and individual interviews, 
they learned that women's motivations and their 
culture of giving differ from men's. They describe 
what they call the "Six C's of Women's Giving:" 

1. Women give because they want to see change; 

2. Women enjoy using their experience and 
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expertise to create a new future. 

3. Women want to be connected to the cause or 
institution. Their giving is just the beginning of a 
relationship that can be intensified by an increasing 
commitment to give and to volunteer. 

4; Women see their role as donors as an extension 
of their commitment to an institution or cause. 

5. Women prefer collaborative work in solving 
problems. 

6. Women enjoy the opportunity to celebrate that 
comes as part of the solution: "Giving money is fun 



when you can make things happen with it." 

Leading women in development like Taylor, Shaw 
and others encourage women to use their philan- 
thropic dollars to shape the future of society. At the 
same time, they share information with others about 
the motivations, attitudes and experiences of their 
women donors and prospects. 

It's about time. ^ 

-DJ 

Contact the National Network of Women as Philanthropists 
at (608) 262-1962. 



Developing a Gender-Sensitive Fundraising Program 



Want to assure that your school is giving its 
alumnae a chance to become active players? You'll 
need to make a major commitment to involve more 
women, develop female leaders and role models, 
increase the number of women donors and volunteer 
fundraisers and set the foundation for developing a 
major program. 

Martha Taylor and Sondra Shaw, authors of 
Reinventing Fundraising: Realizing the Potential of 
Women's Philanthropy and co-directors of the National 
Network on Women as Philanthropists, suggest: 

1. Quantify women's giving over the past five 
years. You'll be surprised by how much women are 
already giving without any special programs or 
expectations. For your annual appeal or capital 
campaign, run the numbers: 

* total numbei of students or members, by sex; 

* total number of living alumni, by sex; 

* total number of gifts, by sex; 

* total gift dollars, by sex; 

* level of giving, by sex; 

* percent of women prospects tracked on the system. 

2. Review donor acknowledgment. Fundraisers 
need to pay close attention to records and make sure 
they know which partner in a marriage is the constitu- 
ent, who was actually solicited, who made the dona- 
tion, and how that donor wishes to be acknowledged. 
Many women favor being listed in their husband's 
name, but others prefer to use their own. It's better to 
ask their preference than to guess. 

3* Examine your record-keeping methods and 
gift coding. Is your computer system gender-friendly? 
Can you credit spouses individually, as well as by 
couples? UCLA lets the donor determine the credit for 
each gift by using reply cards that ask how donors 
want their contributions acknowledged. 

4. Review your standard operating procedures. 
When you set up a call with a male prospect who is 
married, do you ask if his wife will be there also? 

A meeting at the husband's office may be hard for 
her to attend if she works elsewhere or if the family 
lives some distance away. Suggest meeting someplace 
in between or at their home in the evening. This helps 
establish a relationship with both partners. 

5. Research and publicize several large gifts 
women have made to your organization. Your 
recognizing women's past and current contributions 
not only gives women a sense of pride for having 



made a difference in an organization, but also pro- 
vides examples for. today's generation of potential 
philanthropists who are women. 

6. Examine your boards and campaign leader- 
ship, and how they recruit members. Women pros- 
pects look carefully at board composition as an 
indication of an institution's commitment to gender 
equity. If they find the odds are disproportionate, they 
may decide against a major gift. 

If your board is male-dominated, look at how 
members are recruited. Do they generally come from a 
few organizations, such as downtown or professional 
clubs, which themselves have few female members? 

7. Call on women and ask them to give. A 
colleague of Shaw and Taylor questions whether men 
and women should be approached for gifts differently. 
Even so, she has targeted women for 50% of her calls. 

If all development people did just that, it would make 
a big difference. 

8. Apply women's style of communication when 
calling on women. The standard fundraising call was 
designed by men to be used with other men. Tech- 
niques that help put women at ease will boost your 
chances of success: 

* Build rapport, establish a connection by person- 
alizing the call. 

* Be a good listener, maintain eye contact. 

* Don't try to use peer pressure to get her to 
commit a gift. 

* Continue the connection and provide account- 
ability, especially after the close. 

By examining how your development office 
operates and how women have responded philan- 
thropically, you can get a good idea of how your 
female donors and prospects view your organization. 
You might even do a formal survey. 

With more competition for every philanthropic 
dollar, no organization can afford to overlook women 
donors or, worse, drive them away. Train all develop- 
ment staff on how to communicate effectively with 
both women and men. 

Raising gender sensitivity will attract more 
women donors, who will appreciate your valuing their 
opinions and participation. In a world of male- 
dominated institutions, yours will stand out for its 
enlightened views and loyal women supporters. ^ 

-DJ 
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WHAT SHOULD SHE DO? 



Last month's true scenario featured a xvoman student 
services administrator who earned less, and did more, than 
her male counterparts. Yet the human resources department 
and president denied her claims, and others told her to file a 
complaint or sue. With eight years left until retirement, 
she's undecided. 

Try Mediation 

The scenario appears to me to be an ideal situation 
for mediation, perhaps the only chance for a win-win 
resolution. Prior to pursuing legal action, I would 
suggest that Brandy look into the availability of 
m^iation services in her community. 

(Mediators are trained to help the parties identify 
some of the underlying issues involved in a conflict. 
Once all the issues are on the table, mediators can 
assist the parties to draw up an agreement that is 
attractive to all. In Brandy's case, if mediation is not 
successful, she can always litigate.) 

Some campuses, like my own, offer mediation 
services. If her campus does not offer this option for 
conflict resolution, 1 would direct her to the Better 
Business Bureau, which in some states offers a Com- 
munity Dispute Resolution Outreach Office. 

Patricia A. Rissmeyer, Dean of Students 

Canisit4S College NY 

Transfer or File a Grievance 

Is State Tech part of a state system? (i.e., would 
retirement benefits transfer?) If so. I'd start consider- 
ing another position in another part of the system. 

A&, possibly seeking resolution at the system level. 

Is there a grievance procedure in place? If she filed 
a written grievance after having exhausted all the 
informal channels, she's protecting herself against 
retaliation by documenting it, ana continuing to be 
assc?rtive while being reasonable at the same time. If 
there isn't a grievance procedure, why not file one (put 
it in writinc) anyway? 

fudi Roller, Associate Dean, College of Arts & Sciences, 

University of Haxvaii 

Stand Up for Yourself! 

There comes a time in our careers when we've 
gotten too laid back and comfortable. (See page 10 of 
the September 1995 issue: "Sometimes ... it takes risk 
and courage...") It's clear State Tech is full of patri- 
archs who continually take advantage of women on 
campus. 

At least two professionals have advised you to 
take the plunge, you've got a good case, go for it. How 
can you look at yourself in the mirror, and fail to take 
action to protect yourself and others? How much more 
can they dump on you before they break you? Do you 
think they'll quit now? 

Do you really deserve a sentence of eight more 
years oi being taken advantage of? What if you wake 
up one day, wondering "What if I had stood up for 
what I believe in?" This may be your last chance to 
stand up for yourself and others. Would you advise 
your daughter to shut up and go alone? What kind of 
an example are you setting for her ana other women? 
You have a golaen opportunity. Do it! 

Mary Dee Wenniger, Editor and Publisher, WIHE 



Opportunities for Women on Campus 

Institutes and Workshops 

21st Summer Institute for Women in Higher Education 

(HERS) June 23-July 19, 1996, with Cynthia Secor 
This residential summer program at Bryn Mawr 
PA offers women administrators and faculty intensive 
training in education administration. 

The program focuses on building management 
skills and understanding of the academic, external and 
institutional emdronment, along with professional 
development. Schools nominate and at least partially 
finance those who attend. 

For more info and application, call Betsy Metzger 
at HERS Mid-America (303) 871-6866. 

National Institute for Leadership Development 
Lead by Carolyn Desjardins 

• Women's Leadership Development 

Four six-day intensives for women educators 
Phoenix AZ February 3-9, 19% 

New (Drleans LA March 2-8, 1996 
Hartford CT May 11-17, 1996 
San Diego CA June 1-7, 1996 
Applications are due November 24, 1995 

• Gender Based Team Building 

One or two-day intensive workshops on your 
campus, or a three-day national one in spring 

• Leaders for Change "Next Step" March 28-ApriI 1 

Four-day workshw for women VPs & deans, 
plus 5th day for CEO aspirants. Apply by Feb. 15 

• Kaleidoscope November 50-December 4, 1995 

For women of color; Apply by October 10, 1995 
For details and applications, call NILD at 
(602) 285-7494 or fax (602) 285-7599. 

Fellowships/Postoctorates 

ACE Fellows Program 1996-1997 

The American Council on Education program 
especially encourages applications from women, 
minorities and community college candidates. Fellows 
sp>end a full academic year in a mentor/intem rela- 
tionship with a college or university president or other 
senior administrator. 

Candidates need five years of experience as 
college faculty or administrator, and nomination by 
their school's president, who awees to pay their salary 
and benefits during the fellow^ip year. 

Application deadline is November 1. For details 
and application, contact ACE at (202) 939-9412. 

Lilly Fellows Postdoctoral Program 1996-1998 
This program offers three postdoctorates at 
Valparaiso LJniversity to prepare young scholars in the 
humanities and arts for careers in church-related 
higher education. 

Fellows will teach, conduct research and interact 
with others in a 45-school network of church-related 
schools. Appointments are for two years and stipends 
are for $30,(XK) each year plus benents. 

Contact Arlin Meyer, program director, at 
Valparaiso University (219) 4^-5317 or fax (219) 464- 
5159. 
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MOVEABLE TYPE 



Breaking Anonymity: The Chilly 
Climate for Women Faculty 

The sad fact about this new book about Cana- 
dian women faculty is that although many of its 
events took place in the late 1980s, the book is not out 
of date. The stories of exclusion, isolation and 
marginalization of female faculty still ring true, for 
American as well as Canadian women. In Canada, it 
is making waves across the continent. 

Edit^ by the "Chilly Collective" — 27 women 
Canadian academics — the book documents the chilly 
climate in Canadian academe, particularly at the 
University of Western Ontario, as written by several 
women and one man from different universities, over 
an eight-year period. 

The title refers to this new volume being a follow- 
up to the "Chilly Climate Report," a 1989 version that 
described the inhospitable climate based on a study of 
female faculty at Western. Those faculty who had 
been interviewed all declined to be named, fearing 
reprisal or loss of their academic futures. 

Male critics protested that they couldn't rightly 
respond to their anonymous complaints. One male 
administrator said, "It's almost a Joe McCarthy type 
of research," and the Canadian media agreed. 

Perception: Women Threaten Power Structure 

After the initial round of publicity, the 1989 
report's authors opted to speak to their critics pri- 
vately rather than publicly. So the public perception 
of the group was "of a bunch of women who had 
gone off the rails and were threatening the power 
structure," according to a recent review of Breaking 
Anonymity, in the August-September issue of Univer- 
sity Affairs, published by the Association of Universi- 
ties and Colleges of Canada. 

In 1995, the names — as well as the voices — of 
women academics come through loud and strong and 
proud in Breaking Anonymity. 

Part of this book's strength comes from the voice 
of Patricia A. Monture-OKanee, a Mohawk woman 
and law professor, who wrote the introduction and 
anotlier chapter. Her contributions add great depth, 
and provide a sense of place and a definition of the 
reality experienced by women faculty members. Trust 
me, hers is not the definition of reality by which most 
white male professors live. 

Perception: 'Too Many Beads and Feathers" 

Like the other contributors, MontureOkanee 
takes the personal approach. She cites specific ex- 
amples, such as the n»ale student who thought she 
wore too many beads and feathers to class, and 
describes the awesome responsibility she feels to be 
not merely a good btit an outstanding professor. 

In chapter eight, Monture-Okanee fully undresses 
her fears, revealing the sometimes bizarre statements 
that well-intentioned men have made to her, and 



laying open her pain. 

For example, she describes attending a conference 
on racism, where the participants had argued whether 
the "conference was too experiential." This was after 
Monture-Okanee had expressed her agony in discuss- 
ing the murder of a 67-year-old black woman. 
Perception: We Can Turn Off Other People's Pain 

A male conference participant said, 'The pain of 
minority jDeople is like television: we can turn it on 
and off as we want to." 

In the book, she responds: 

"You, as a white man ... stand there and tell me 
that I do not know, I do not understand — because I 
feel, I cannot know?" 

She explains the value of her pain: 

"My pain is all I have got some days. Do not take 
it away from me ... If we cannot understand this pain 
that women ... go through, we are never going to 
understand anything. All that mega-theory will not 
get us anywhere because without that understanding, 
mega-theory does not mean anything, does not reflect 
reality, does not reflect people's experience." 

Truth is, it's not the statistics, case studies, 
appendices or detailed notes that make Breaking 
Anonymity an impressive book. Yet they are all there. 
Even the most scholarly researcher will find nothing 
but accurate reporting and logical analysis. 

Perception: Don't Rock the Boat 

The strength of this book is in the personal stories 
of the women — and one man — who decided it was 
better to speak out than to not rock the boat. Their 
clear voices teach the reader more than the statistics 
alone ever could. 

Among the book's other contributors: 

• Sheila McIntyre, who tells the story behind the 
story of the memo she circulated in 1986, chronicling 
her first year of teaching in the law school at Queen's 
University in Kingston, where she experienced a very 
unfriendly atmosphere. 

• Qaire Young and Diana Majury contribute 
essays describing how "the assumption of heterosexu- 
ality" in much of women's research can work to 
further marginalize lesbians. 

• Bruce Feldthusen analyzes how men create and 
sustain chilly climates and tries to make sense of male 
responses to female calls for equitable treatment. 

Telling their stories seems to have strengthened 
the writers as well as their readers. In the conclusion, 
Alison Wylie writes that it's now more important than 
ev( r to discuss chilly workplace climates "because 
everyone loses when these [climates] marginalize ... 
people who might otherwise be making significant 
contributions." 

Clearly, Breaking Anonymity is a significant 
contribution. ^ 

— DG 

Published by Wilfrid Laurier University Press, Water- 
loo, Ontario, Canada N2L3C5. ( 390 pages, $24.95 paper- 
back). All royalties go to a fund for research and activism on 
chilly climate issues in universities. 
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RESEARCH BRIEFS 



Why Seek a Degree? Women 
Focus Internally, Men Drift 

A researcher has documented an 
historic ideological shift; women 
students seeing their own {X)tential 
for academic success, indicating they 
are moving away from being self- 
effacing caregivers toward being 
self-directed achievers. 

Barbara J. Bank, University of 
Missouri-Columbia researcher, 
surveyed 257 undergrads at a major 
state university as first-year students 
in 1985 and again in 1989. 

Most were aged 18 at the first 
encounter, and 69% were women. 

When asked "Why are you 
seeking a degree?" with 21 answers 
to chose from, students gave four 
main factors: personal satisfaction, 
instrumental to career success, social 
influences, and "academic drift." 

Women attached more impor- 
tance to personal reasons than men 
did, while men's answers fit more 
into the "academic drift" category. It 
included answers like "couldn't 
think of anything else to do" and 
"easier to finish than not to" and 
"lack of planning." 

In addition to being less likely to 
explain their decision to seek a 
degree on luck, accidents, lack of 
planning or academic drift, women 
had higher performance levels, as 
measured by their GPA and aca- 
demic progress toward a degree. 

Bank found no differences 
between the sexes in expectations 
and perceivtxJ value of the degree. 
She found that women prized a 
degree just as much as men, and 
were just as career-oriented. 

- Sex Roles, April 1995. 

When Women Advise 
Women Doctoral Students.., 

Warning: When yor choose a 
woman as a doctoral advisor, all 
sorts of stereotypes and historic 
baggage come along. 

Kathleen Heinrich, an adjunct 
nursing professor at the University 
of Hartford, interviewed 22 women 



doctoral students on their relation- 
ships with committee advisors. 

All were doctoral candidates in 
education between 1984 and 1987 at 
a public East Coast university. Most 
were aged 35 to 45, Caucasian, 
married with children, living in a 
suburban middle-class neighbor- 
hood and working full time while 
pursuing a degree. 

She interviewed the women, 
then studied the transcripts for the 
emergent themes; 

• Some told of unconsciously 
transferring, for better or worse, 
certain aspects of their earliest 
relationships with mothering 
figures to their advisors. 

• Some spoke warmly of the 
professional friendships they 
developed. 

• ^me yearned for their 
advisors to assume mentoring roles, 
and spoke of deep disappointment 
v/hen it did not happen. 

• Others told chilling stories of 
silent betrayal, as their ineffective 
advisors stood by while the women 
students floundered and fell by the 
wayside, victims of bureaucracy or 
of associate male advisors. 

Because advising relationships 
have an unequal balance of power, 
they mimic the hierarchical model 
that many women seek to ignore. 

Two kinds of power relation- 
ships existed. "Power with," means 
advisors help their students de- 
velop a professional sense of self. 

"Power over" relationships are 
constricting and the student loses a 
professional sense of self. Advisors 
arc iron maidens who are solely 
task-oriented and insensitive to 
interpersonal dimensions. 

Students maintain harmony in 
this situation only by playing the 
role of handmaidens and betray 
themselves by remaining silent 
while their advisors abuse their 
power. 

It's a cautionary tale, worthy of 
reflection. 

- Journal of Higher Education, July /August, 
1995. 



Women Science Majors: Who 
Persists After Graduation? 

Descriptions of a "leaky pipe- 
line," in which women students drip 
out of science at every juncture from 
junior high on, fail to consider what 
happens to women after they get a 
degree in science 

This study of 547 science and 
math majors graduating from a 
leading women's college between 
1983 and 1991 shows various factors 
differentiate those who stayed in 
science, those who changed to a non- 
scientific pathway in grad school or 
early in their careers, and those who 
left science within a few months of 
graduation. 

No differences in self-esteem, 
grades in science classes or perceived 
self-confidence separated the three 
groups. All three attributed their 
success to ability rather than external 
factors, perhaps because an all 
woman's college both selects and 
fosters that attitude. 

Compared to those who left or 
changed out of science, a woman 
who persisted in a scientific career 
years later was more likely to have: 

• a major in chemistry or com- 
puter science, compared to math or 
other sciences, 

• career advice to stay in science 
from both her advisor and other 
faculty, 

• a close mentoring relationship in 
college, 

• undergraduate research experi- 
ences outside the classroom, 

• lots of encouragement from both 
parents, but especially her mother, to 
pursue a career in science, 

• taken a lot of science courses (20) 
compared to fewer (10), 

• belief that her current occupation 
in science was not compatible with 
family life, but also unlikely to have 
had her career affected by family 
needs so far, 

• plans to be working full time in 
10 years 

• graduated in 1983-4 or 1990-1, 
rather than during the 1985-89 boom 
economy years when a wider array 
of attractive job opportunities was 
available. 

- Journal of Higher Education, July / August 1995. 
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CARE ER CONN E CTIONS 



Reach 10,000 women in higher education for only 
$230. Call Mary Zenke at (608) 251-3232 by the 20th. 



THE COLLEGE OF 

WOOSTER 

PMSIDENT 

Thf College of Wooster, a selective liberal arts college known for excel- 
lence in undergraduate teaching and curricular innovation, announces a 
search for the next President of the College. 

The Presidential Search Committee is seeking a successor to Henry J. 
Copeland, the college’s ninth President, who provided distinguished 
leadership for eighteen years. The Search Committee solicits nominations 
and expressions of interest in this exceptional leadership opportunity. 

The Search Committee is especially interested in candidates with signifi- 
canr academic and administrative experience. An earned doctorate or its 
equivalent is preferted. A record of distinguished leadership in higher 
education and/or other professional fields is essential. The Swch Com- 
mittee seeks evidence of the ability to articulate and champion the 
mission, aspirations, needs and achievements of the liberal arts college to 
a wide range of internal and external audiences. Demonstrated excellence 
in teaching and scholarship is highly desirable. 

The search will remain open until the position is filled. Because the Search 
Committee will begin screening candidates in early November, nomina- 
tions and expressions of interest should be submitted well before then to: 

John C. Dowd, Chair 
Presidential Search Committee 
The College of Wooster 
Wooster, OH 44691 

All inquirta, nominationi and applications will U bold in siriciat conftdtnu. Tbt 
College of \S^ooster is an equal obportuni ty, afftrmative action employer. It actively seeks 
and tncouraga nominations of, and expressions of interat from women and member t of 
under-represented populations, and tnemhers of these groupt art invited to identify 
themselves if they wish to do so. 




President 

The Board of Trustees of the University of MasMchusetts invites nomi- 
nations and expressions of interest for the Presidency, 

The President is the chief executive officer of the five campuses which 
include Amfwrst, Boston. Dartmouth. Lowell and the medical center in 
Worcester. Each campus U led by a Chancellor who reports to the Presi- 
dent. Massachusetts Is a worldwide center for higher education and the 
Pr^ident wilt assume a leadership position in a state that is rich with 
history, tradition, and respect for nighar learning. The Boston area, 
where the President's office is located, is one of the most culturally 
attractive urban areas in the United States. 

The Board of Trustees seeks a person with proven executive leadership 
skills, who can brins together the diverse elements of this large institu- 
tion to work towara common goab. Candidates should have demon- 
strated leadership capabilities in education, business and/or public 
service, the ability to articulate the vision of an organization to a variety 
of constituencies, e commitment to excellence in teaching, research and 
service, and an understand in^f the social, economic and community 
issues facing the University. The President must be e person of high 
integrity, who understands and embraces the value of public higher 
education with a demonstrated ability to motivate, manage, and lead. 
Although the position will remain open until the Search Committee 
reports finalists to the Board of Trustees, nominations and expressions 
of interest received by October 12. 1995 are best assured of receiving full 
consideration. Such submissions should be directed to: 

Peter K. Lcwenbeiit. Chair 
Presidential Search Committee 
University of Massachusetts 
10 Tremoot Street, 4th Floor 
Boston, MA OZlOt 

Additional information about the position can be accessed through the 
internet at http-y/www.umassp.edu/. 

The Board and the Search Committee are being assisted in this search by 
the A.T. Kearney Education Practice, and Interested parties also may 
contact John D. Phillips, Managing Director, or Lesley A. Boyd. Re- 
search Associate, about this search, by telephone at 703/739-4626. by 
facsimile at 703/516-1762. or by e-mail at easrdilab@aol.com. 

The University of Massachusetts is an equal opportunity, affirmative 
action employer, it actively seeks and encourages nominations of. end 
expressions of interest from, women and membM of under-represented 
populatioiu. 



FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 



PRESIDENT 



The Framingham Siaie College Board of Trustees invites applications for the 
position of President to succeed Paul Weller who is retiring ^ler many years of 
distinguished service. 

An Acting President, who is not a candidate for the permanent position, will 
begin serving on December 31, 1995, and will serve until a President is 
appointed. 

Candidates should possess the following qualifications: 

• An Citmed doctorate (including, but not limited to a Ph.D., J.D. or Ed.D.) or 
other academic credentials sufficient to warrant consideration for appointment 
to the chief executive position at a state college. 

• Proven administrative experience in a senior management position in higher 
education or substantial experience in a senior management position in a field 
outside higher education, where such experience is deemed relevant to. and 
provides a ba.sis for judging the candidate’s capability to serve as college 
president. 

• An appreciation for the role of faculty, staff, and students in college governance 
and in a state s>stem of higher education. 

• ITie ability to work effectively in a collective bargaining environment and in a 
stale system of higher education. 

• 'flic capability to articulate the mission and needs of the college to external 
constituencies, and to provide direction in the pursuit of the institution’s goals 
With particulaj' emphasis in the areas of planning and implementation of 
imssion/goals; academic leadership; administrative management; external 
relations, including legislative and political interactions; and fundraising. 

Founded in 1839, Framingham State College is a comprehensive public 
institution offering high quality arts and sciences and professional 'vograms 
serving about 5,5(X) full- and part-time students in its undergraduate, graduate. 



and Continuing Education programs. 1'he College offers 28 majors at the 
baccalaureate level and awards the Master’s degree in 17 different fields. The 
budget for fiscal year 1996 is approximately $30 million. Framingham is one 
of nine State Colleges in the 29 campus system of Public Higher Education. 

The President is the Chief Executive Officer of the campus and is responsible to 
the Board of Trustees. The President is also responsible for collaborative efforts 
with the State System Higher Education Coordinating Council and its 
Chancellor. 

Framingham is a town of 65, (XX) people and is the second hirgest retail center in 
New England. It is the core of a region that is the high-tech capital of 
Massachusetts. Located in a historic region twenty miles west of Boston. 
Framingham offers a suburban atmosphere with a cosmopoliuin flavor. 

There is competitive compensation and atuaclivc fringe benefits for the 
President’s position, which should be filled by July. 19%. 

Send nominations and applications by December 3 1 . 1995 to: Ralph T. l^porc, 
III, Esq., Chair, Presidential S^rch Committee, Framingham State 
College, 1(X) State Street, Framingham, MA 01701. 

The Committee will begin to review applications in early December. 1995. Tlic 
deadline for all applications is December 31. 1995 



Framingham State College 



Framingham Slate College is an Afnimaiivc Action, liqual 
Opportunity employer and encourages applications from women 
and minorities, and all other undcr-rcpresenled groups. 
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PRESIDENT 

College of Saint Benedict 

St. Joseph, Minnesota 

Si>itT Culnun U'Conntfll, OSB, of the College of Saint Benedict ha> 
announced fu-r plan to retire at the end of ihe 1^5-96 academic year We 
are therefore opening the search for her successor The College of Saint 
iV'iiediii was founded in 1913. enrolls 1.750 women students, and enjovs 
a strong ciKirdmate relationship with St John s University (and its 1.6->0 
undergraduate men students) in nearby Collegeville. These two Benedic- 
tine colleges, each with a distinguished history of educational leadership 
and service, have developed a partnership that greatly expands their 
educational impact Students enjoy the facilities and offerings of both 
Colleges, faculty and staff work closely together, and there art* a numbc*r 
of joint appoihunents. Ihe governing boards of both colleges work re- 
spectfully and in full trust with each other. This arrangement, unique in 
American higher education, requires special leadership'talents, among 
which IS the ability to collaborate with a Presidential peer at Saint John's. 

The College of Saint Benedict and its coordinate partner offer a strong 
arrav of programs Cruduates' achievements, as well as recognition and 
support from national foundations, are evidence of ongoing excellence 
within a Culture of innovation St. Joseph is just west of St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, and an hour northwest of Minneapolis. 

Nominations and inquiries may by sent fo Susan Mundale. Chair. Presi- 
dential Search Commiticv*, P.O. Box 670, St. Joseph, MN 56374. The 
Si'arch ComnuUev expects to complete the initial screening in November 
Ihe Lommiltee will need a letter, C V , and list of (not Tetters from) at 
least five references We will communicate directly with persons suggest- 
ed by others to invite them iu send these materials. 

The College of Saint Benedict is an equal opportunity employer. 




PRESIDENT 

The Board of Trustees of Macalester College announces a 
search for the College's next president, to succeed Robert 
M. Gavin. Jr., who has served as president since 19B4. The 
appointment will be effective August 1 . 1996. 

Founded in 1B74. Macalester College Is a highly selective, 
residential liberal arts college. Its 1740 students represent 
50 states and B3 countries. Approximately 10% of the stu* 
dent body are foreign nationals, reflecting the College's 
longstanaing international character, and 16% of U.S. stu- 
dents are persons of color. Almost 10% of students are 
National Merit Scholars, and. since 1960, seven have been 
Rhodes Scholars and over 60 have received Fulbright 
awards. The College's 146 full-time faculty is international- 
ly diverse and 14% are members of minority groups. ‘TVen- 
ty-five academic departments offer 33 majors, including 
several interdisciplinary programs. Its current operating 
budget is $52.1 million and the market value of its endow- 
ment is approximately $500 million. 

Macalcster's Bnancial strength has enabled it to develop a 
strategic plan that calls for increases In the number of facul- 
ty. and other selective initiatives to strengthen its commit- 
ment to academic excellence, service, international, and 
multicultural education. 

The Trustees and the Presidential Seaich Committee seek a 
president whose life and career exemplify the value of a 
liberal arts education ar J whose academic and administra- 
tive record indicate the leadership and management abili- 
ties to build upon Macalester's gains of the recent past and 
realize its potential as a preeminent liberal arts college. 

The search wilt remain open until the position Is filled. 
Because the Search Committee will begin screening candi- 
dates i.i mid-October, nominations and expressions of in- 
terest should be submitted well before then to: 

Janet R. Nelson. Chair 
Presidential Search Committee 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 
P.O. Box 8228 
St. Paul. MN 55108 

MacQltfter College ii on equal oppoHunily. 
a/firmotlve action employer. 




Vice President for 
Institutional Advancement 



COASTAL CAROUNA UNIVERSITY is a pubUc, 

predominantly undergraduate liberal arts institution 
with more than 4,500 students and 200 faculty, and is 
located 10 miles from Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 

The Vice President for In^tutional Advancement 
is responsible for the organization and implementa- 
tion of a comprehensive advancement program in 
support of the academic programs of the Unive»*si*y. 
With the President, the Vice President will play a role 
in formulating institutional priorities and the 
strategies to achieve the vision of the University. 

The successful candidate must demonstrate a 
successful record of resource, development and 
acquisition, managerial prowess, and an abiding 
sense of humor. 

The Vice President will: 

• Develop and execute a comprehensive program 
of resource development for the University, 
including individual, foundation and corporate 
fund raising; alumni relations; major grants; 
and capital campaigns; 

• Identify and solicit local, regional and national 
sources of institutional support as part of a 
result-driven strategy; 

• Serve as the University liaison to Coastal 
Educational Foundation, Inc., which serves to 
secure local resources for scholarships and for 
meeting student, faculty and staff needs not 
supported by state allocations; and 

• With the President, communicate institutional 
priorities with campus faculty and staff. 

Letters of nomination or application and requests for 
more information, should be sent to: 

Office of the President 
Coastal Carolina University 
P.O. Box 1954 
Conway, SC 29526 

Applications should include a comprehensive resume 
and the names, addresses, and telephone numbers 
of at least five (5) references. Coastal Carolina 
University is an affirmative action, equal opportunity 
employer. Women and minorities arc encouraged to 
apply. The search committee will begin saccning and 
evduating applications immediately. It is anticipated 
that the position will be filled by February 1, 1996. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS 

Illinois College seeks apolications and nominations for the position of Vice 
President for Business Anairs. Reporting to the President and serving also as 
Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees, the Vice President provides 
leadership for the accounting, investment, bu^ness, administrative comput- 
ing, human resources, physical plant, arxl security operations of the College. 

Founded in 1829, lllirxsis College is a Liberal Arts I College in the Came^ 
classification arxl hosts a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. The C^lege Is related to 
both the Presbyterian and U.C.C. Churches. Enrollment is 9S0; the aimual 
operating budget is $14 million; we have completed our 39th consecutive 
year of ulancM budgets; the current market value of the endowment is $S2 
million, arKl the Collie has no debt, either long- or short-term. Since the (all 
of 1993 we have opened two residence halls {combined capacity 140 stu- 
dents) and a 30,000 sq. ft. academic building. 

The College is located in lacksonville, a city of 2S,000 that is home to (our 
Fortune SOO companies, another liberal arts colle^, arxl the Illinois schools 
for the visually- at>d hearing-impaired. St. Louis is 60 miles away, Chicago 
230. 

Closing date for applications is October 13, 1995. A search committee 
comprising memb^ of the Board, faculty, students, and administration will 
screen candidates with a view to conducting on-campus interviews in De- 
cember. Position available in June, 1996 or earlier if mutually agreeable. 

Qualifications include a bachelor's degree (preference to MBA and/or CPA), 
successful experience in managing the operational areas listed above, and an 
understanding of small, church-related liberal arts colleges. 

Applicants should submit letter, r^sumd, and names and telephorse numbers 
of three refererKes to: 

Search Committee 
Office of the President 
IllinoU College 
1101 West College Avenue 
lackionviUe, IL 62650 



ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT 
AND CHIEF BUSINESS OFFICER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN CAMPUS 

Applications and nominations are invited for the position of Assist- 
ant Vice President for Business and Finance. 

The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign is a land-grant insti- 
tution serving 35, (XX) students in a variety of academic programs 
through the doctorate level. Its annual operating budget is over $900 
million. 

The Assistant Vice President is the Chief Business Officer for the 
Urbana-Champaign campus reporting to a corporate University ofh- 
cer and the campus Chancellor. This position has organizational 
responsibility for a full range of business functions, including finan- 
cial management and budget control, contracts and grants adminis- 
tration, management of general accounting, procurement, billings 
and collections, and financial systems development. The Assistant 
Vice President develops, interprets, and implements financial and 
business policies and practices to serve campus programs, and to 
improve effective control and accountability for University assets. 
The Assistant Vice President works closely with the Chancellor, 
senior campus administrators, and other internal and external con- 
stituencies to support academic objectives by providing business 
services. 

A graduate degree is highly preferred; a four-year college degree in 
business, finance, or a related field is required. The candidate should 
also have at least ten years of management level experience in a 
large, complex organization. Professional experience at a major re- 
search university is preferred. Preference will be given to candidates 
with a record of effective work as a leader, with proven management 
skills, demonstrated knowledge of current business practices, and 
capacity for financial analysis and planning. 

Salary: Negotiable. Appointment date; January, 1996. 

To assure full consideration, a letter of application or nomination, 
and a current r^sum6, including the names and phone numbers of 
three references, should be forwarded by October 18, 1995 to: 
David W. Snyder 
University of Illinois 
346 Henry Administration Building 
506 South Wright Street 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
(217) 333-2497 

The Untventty of Illinois is an AJfirmotive Action. Eifaul Opportunity Employer 



DEAN 

COLLEGE OF GENERAL 
STUDIES 




University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The University of Pittsburgh invites applications and 
nominations for the position of Dean of the College of General 
Studies. 

The University of Pittsburgh was founded in 1787 and enrolls 
more than 32,000 students on five campuses, in more than 4(X) 
separate degree programs. The University's main campus is 
located in Oakland, the cultural and medical center of 
Pittsburgh, and is less than an hour's commuting distance from 
any of the city's metropolitan areas. 

The University of Pittsburgh shares the traditional missions of 
teaching, research, and public service, reaching across the 
spectrum of human concerns. The University is defined by its 
commitment to academic excellence, its specialized programs, 
and the unique array of scholarly interest and talents 
represented among its schools, campuses, institutes, and 
centers. 

The College of General Studies is located on the main campus 
and enrolls approximately 3,800 students. CGS plays a 
significant role in extending educational opportunities to 
primarily non-traditional students. The college provides 
undergraduate degree programs in the areas of arts and 
sciences, administration of justice, business, accounting, legal 
studies, and health services; degree -related and non-degree 
certificate programs and informal programs. Because the 
College of (General Studies is an integral part of the University 
of Pittsburgh, drawing its teaching staff from the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences and several of the professional schools, its 
students are provided with an education of high quality. 

Candidates must possess an earned doctorate and should have 
extensive administrative experience and demonstrated 
manageriel skills. Candidates should have a strong commitment 
to teaching and continuing education and an interest in 
fostering alumni lelations and affirmative action for both staff 
and students. In addition to these qualifications, candidates 
must demonstrate leadership, initiative, creativity, and a strong 
presence. Candidates arc sought who will put forth fresh new 
ideas in order to initiate change in a dynamic, forward-moving 
environment. 

Salary is competitive and negotiable. Credentials for a tenured 
faculty appointment are not required, but tenure can be 
considered if the candidate has the appropriate credentials. 

Interested applications are encouraged to apply as early as 
possible. Consideration will begin immcoiately and will 
continue until the position is filled. The probable starling date 
for this position is set for July 1, 19%. Applications and 
nominations should be sent to: 

Dr* Jack Daniel) Chair 
CGS Dean Search Committee 
801 Cathedral of Learning 
Unlver.sity of Pittsburgh 
PIttfliMirgh) PA 15260 

The University of Pittsburgh is an Affirmative Action, Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 

Women and minority group members 
are Invited and encouraged to apply. 
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University of 
Nebraska at 
Omaha 

DEAN 
COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

UNO is the major metropolitan university of the University of 
Nebraska. Located in the heart of Nebraska's largest city, UNO is 
situated on 88. S acres and surrounded by beautiful parks and 
residential areas. With over 100 undergraduate and 60 graduate 
majors, the UNO faculty number more than 400. Student enrollment 
is more than 15,000. UNO is accredited by the North Central 
Association at the doctoral level 

The College of Business Administration has 64 full-time faculty 
organized into seven academic departments; Accounting, Economics, 
Finance and Banking, Information Systems and Quantitative 
Analysis, Law and Society, Management and Marketing. The 
AACSB-accredited College serves some 3,000 students with BSBA, 
MBA, Executive MBA, Masters of Professional Accounting, MS and 
MA in Economics, and MS in MIS degree programs. The mission of 
the College includes significant activity in research and service, 
supported by the faculty of the College, the Nebraska Business 
Development Center (NBDC) and the Center for Management of 
Information Technology (CMIT). The College is housed in an 
excellent five-story, 20,412 net square foot facility on campus, while 
the NBDC and CMIT occupy space in the University’s downtown 
Peter Kiewit Conference Center. 

The Dean of the College is the principal academic and administrative 
officer of the College and has overall leadership responsibility for the 
teaching, research, and service functions of the College. The Dean is 
expect^ to interact effectively with leaders of the highly supportive 
business community. The Dean reports to the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs, is a member of the Council of Academic Deans and 
Deans Forum, and participates in the general leadership of the 
University. 

Preferred qualifications: 

• An earned doctorate, or its equivalent in graduate study, and 
business/professional experience 

• Outstanding scholarly credentials and significant university 
administrative experience or a record of excellent executive 
achievement in business or public service 

• A vision of the future of business education and the leadership 
skills to achieve that vision 

■ A demonstrated ability to foster partnerships among academic, 
business and other constituencies 

• An understanding of and willingness to engage in fund raising 
and other external activities 

Salary is competitive and commensurate with aualifications and 
experience. Applications should include a letter discussing 
experiences and accomplishments relevant to this position, a resume, 
and the names, addresses, phone and FAX numbers of three or more 
references. Review of applications will begin November 1, 1995, and 
will continue until the position is filled. The University of Nebraska 
at Omaha is an affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. If 
you need an accommodation in order to complete the application 
process, please contact the AfTinnative Action Officer at (402) 554- 
2262. 

Direct nominations, applications and inquiries to: 

Ernest Peck, Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Omaha, NE 68182-0001 
FAX (402) 554-4896 



Want to reach 10,000 women 
on the move? 

Your position announcement here 
reaches women in administrative, faculty and 
staff positions on campus. 

Call (606) 251-3232 for details. 

Women in Higher Education 

Now on the WorW V^ide Yleh, 
where your position announcement 
reaches millions! 

Check us out at 
http://www.itis.com/wihe 




DEAN OF 
ADMISSIONS 

Swarthmore College is ait internationally distinctive liberal 
arts college dedicated to academic excellence and to 
encouraging a sense of social responsibility. Located on a 
300-acre campus between Philadelphia, PA and 
Wilmington, DE, the College has an enrollment of 1,325 
and a student/faculty ration of 9:1. Swarthmore is 
seeking an exceptionad candidate to fill its position of 
Dean of Admissions. The successful candidate will have 
the experience and imagination necessary to shapo and 
implement a program that will continue our tradition of 
bringing to the College a diverse student body of the 
highest academic quality. The Dean will assume full 
responsibility for recruitment and admissions, report to 
the President and serve as a member of the President’s 
Senior Staff. 

Applicants should include a resume and personal letter 
describing their interest and qualification. Nominations as 
well as direct applications should be submitted by October 
31,1995 to: 

Chair, Admissions Search Committee 
Parrish Box 725, Department H 
Swarthmore College 
500 College Avenue 
Swarthmore, PA 19081-1397 

The College hopes to fill the px)sition by July 1, 1996. 
Swarthmore College is an equal opportunity employer. 
Women and minorities are strongly encouraged to apply. 

DEAN 

College of 

Business Administration 

BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

Bowling Green State University invites applications and nominations for 
Dean oi the College of Business Administration. The College is dedicated 
to fostering the education of individuals for professional roles in business 
and society and to fostering intellectual curiosity, innovative leadership, 
critical thinking ethical beluvior, and an understanding of the cultural 
implications ofmanaging in a pluralistic society and in an international 
environment. The College is committed to excellence in teaching and 
research. A Dean is sou^t with the vision and leadership to contribute 
to the accomplishment of this mission. 

The successful candidate will have an earned doctorate or equivalent 
experience and be q^ualifted for appointment at the rank of full professor. 
Distinguished scholarly credentials and significant university adminis- 
trative experience or a record of exceUent executive achievement in busi- 
ness or public service are essential. Applicants must demonstrate leader- 
ship caj^bilities that foster partnership among academic, business, and 
other external communities and contrioute to an environment character- 
ized by excellence, collegiality, and pride. The Dean reports to the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. The position is availaole July 1, 1996. 
Salary is competitive. 

Bowling Green State University enrolls approximately 17,0(X) students in 
seven undergraduate colleges and the ^aduate college. The College of 
Business Administration enrolls ^proximately 2,500 students and has 
100 faculty in eight departments. Ine College offers both undergraduate 
and master's degree projgrams and in 1995 was fully re-accredited at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels by the AACSB. 

In order to be assured of full consideration, the following must be sub- 
mitted by November 1, 1995; a letter of application, a cunent r^um^, 
and the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of five cunent profes- 
sional references. The names of applicants/nominees will be kept confi- 
dential; only those scheduled for campus interviews will be publicly 
identified. Kefcrences will be treated in a confidential manner and will 
nut be contacted until advanced stages of screening. 

All conespondence should be addressed to: 

Ms. Norma I. Stickler 
Director of Academic Services 
Office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Bowling Green Stale University 
Bowling Green, OH 43403 

DGSU is an equal opportunity, affirmative action employer. 
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Kutztown University 
Philosophy Department 



Kutztown University invites applications for a tenure-track 
position^ Assistemt I^fessor. This position is snbject to final 
budgetary approval Ph.D. and three years teaching experience in 
Philosophy required. AOC: all introductory courses in Philosophy 
(esped^y critiad thinking). Addition AOC: some of the following 
business ethics; American philosophy; early modem philosophy; 
social and political philosophy. The department seeks 
philosophically active colleagues whose AOS complements those 
of existing faculty and who are able to share the work of a small 
department while sustaining a heavy commitment to teaching and 
general education. Send letters of recommendation, evidence of 
teaching effectiveness, and a sample of written work to 



Phillip Ferreira, Search Committee Chair, 

Department of Philosophy, 

Kutztown University, 

Kutztown, PA 19530 

All material must be postmarked by December 1, 1995. 

Kutztown University is an Affirmative ActionfEqual Opportunity 
employer and actively ^idts af^ications from qualified minority and 
xvomen candidates. 



DEAN 

WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LAW 



T he College of Law is an integral part of Willamette University, 
a small, non-profit, liberal arts institution founded in I&42 and 
known for its financial and academic stability. Ihe 57-acrc cam- 
pus is adjacent to the Oregon State Capitol and state appellate courts. 
The College of Law is accredited by the ABA and AALS and offers a 
full-time day program for 465 students. Educational higbU^ts include 
the first Center for Dispute Resolution in the western United States, 
an emerging Law in Government program and a summer program at 
the East China University of Politics and Law in Shanghai The College 
of Law also offers a four-year joint degree program leading to the Doc- 
tor of Jurisprudence and .Master of Management degrees. 



Candidates must enjoy a reputation among their peers for outstand- 
ing professional achievement, scholarship and leadership. They must 
demonstrate superior consensus-building tldlls and administrative 
competence. Candidates must have a thorough appredation of the role 
of legal education in society. Responsibilities include fund-raising and 
strengthening relationships with alumni and members of the practic- 
ing bar, bench and legal education comroimitics. 



Nominations and applications will remain open until a dean is ap- 
pointed. Resumes must include names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of three references. The screening process will begin Oct. 2, 1995. 

Address correspondence to: 

Professor Richard F. Breen, Chair, Law Dean Search Committee, 
Willamette University College of Law, 245 Winter Street S.E, Salem, 
OR 97301. Telephone: (503) 370-63S6 
URL: http://www.willamette.edu/ 

Select Academic life, then College of Law 

Willamette University is an equal opportunity employer. Women and 
minorities are encouraged to apply. 
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V E R S I T Y 



SINCE 1842 



Director of 
Women's Studies 

Applications are invited for the position of Director of the Womcai’s 
Studies Program at The University of Akron. The program seeks a 
qimlified scholar with a strong record of teaching, research, and 
service. Rank is open. 

The nine month, tenured or tenure-track position is a joint 
appointment wdth a department within the College of Arts k 
Sciences. The successful candidate must have a terminal degree 
and be tenurable according to the criteria of that Arts k Sciences 
department. Pre f erence will be given to those who show evidence 
of scholarship and teaching in feminist theory and third wave 
feminisms. Ability to mentor is a plus. 

Women’s Studies responsibiUtic^s indude administering and 
teaching In the Women’s Studies Program, which consists 
primarily of the undergraduate interdisdplinaTy Women’s Studies 
Certificate. The expected starting date is August 1996, with a 
possible start date of January 1996. Salary range is 
conunensurate with qualifications and experience. 

Applicants should send a recent ciuriculum vita, induding the 
names and phone number of three references, to: 

Dr. Therese L Lueck, Chair 
Director of Women’s Studies Search Committee 
Women’s Studies Program 
The University of Alion 
Akron, OH 44325-6218 

Foimal review of applications will continue until the poftition is filled. 

Lectureship in Women s 
Studies 

Centre for Women's Studies 

Vacancy UAC.643 

Women's Studies is an interdisciplinafv programme within the 
Faculry of Arts. It has a teaching establishment of 4.5. including a 
Chair Core courses taught by Women's Studies staff, and courses 
on women/gender taught in departments, are articulated to offer 
a three-year undergraduate programme and. beginning in 1995. a 
graduate and postgraduate programme. The core programme has 
3 strong emphasis on feminist theory and research, with a regional 
focus on New Zealand/Aotearoa and the South Pacific. 

Applicants must have completed a PhD and have a record of 
research, publication and teaching relevant to Women's Studies 
Applicants with research/teaching expertise in the areas of social 
or health policy, gender, technology and science, and/or cultural 
studies are particularly welcome. 

Commencing salary will be established within the range NZ$42,500 
- NZ$51,500 per annum. 

Further information. Conditions of Appointment and Method of 
Application should be obtained from the Academic Appointments 
Office. The University of Auckland. Private Bag 92019, Auckland. 
New Zealand, phone 64-9-373 7999 ext 5790, fax 64-9-373 7023 
Thret copies of applications .should be forwarded to reach the 
Registrar by 20 November 1995. 

Pieesa quote Vacancy Number UAC.643 in ail correspondence. 
WBNICOLL. REGISTRAR 



New Zealand 



The Univeisity has an equal opportunities 
policy and welcomes applications from all 
qualified persons 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

DIRECTOR 
INSTITUTE FOR 
ENTREPRENEURIAL 
MANAGEMENT 



The College of Business Administration of The University of 
Iowa is seeking an experienced professional administrator 
who will oversee all matters related to the Institute for 
Knlreprcncurial Management. Duties include: developing 
and leaching credit and non-credit courses and seminars in 
entrepreneurship, advising clients, publicizing the activities 
of the Institute, developing lies between the Institute and 
business community, and serving as a resource for product 
development. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Ph.D. preferred, master’s degree with 
minimum of five years entrepreneurial or small business 
experience is reejuired. Strong understanding of 
entrepreneurship, ability to work well with people, excellent 
communication skills, leaching experience and fund-raising 
skills are preferred. Salary negotiable based upon 
credentials and experience. A faculty appointment will be 
considered where appropriate. 

APPUCATION DEADUNI.:: November I, 1995 
Forward resume and letter to: 

Rose Rennekamp, Chat 
Search Committee 
College of Business Administration 
The University of Iowa 
108PBAB, Suite S160 
Iowa City, lA 52242 

Th* University of Iowa I'j an Equal OpportunitylAffirmative Action Employer. 

Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

School of Industrial Ac Labor Relations 
Institute for Industry Studies 
Buffalo, New York 

Industiy Education Specialist 

Full time teaching/ Administrative faculty position 
Required: 

•Masters degree in relevant field 
•Equivalent work experience 
•Adult education experience 

Duties include: 

•Teaching industry analysis/global economies 
• Researching/developing/implementing industry 
specific programs 

1 •Identifying/developing regional/national clients 

Letter and resume by October 9, 1995 to: 

Cornell University ILR 
110 Pearl Street 
Buffalo, New Yorkl 4202^1 11 

EOE 



CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY 

AlfimatM Acllon/tqual OppotUmty finptoywf 




pennState 




University Park 
Campus 



DIRECTOR 

CENTER FOR APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 



.Applications and nominations arc invited for the position of Director, Center for Applied Behavioral Sciences (CABS). CABS is a unit of Penn Slate’s 
Interccillcgc Research Programs whicl fosters multidisciplinary research in the behavioral, social, life, and physical sciences, engineering, and the arts 
and humanities. CABS' primary mission is the application of knowledge about human behavior to the solution of organizational problems. In addition, 
the mission includes a contribution to the education of Penn State undergraduate and graduate students through their involvement in field research and 
application. Current applied research projects arc funded by private industry' and by both state and federal agencies. Current staff members include an 
Interim Director, Associate Director, Administrative Assistant. Project Manager, Data Analyst, and a Post-Doctoral Scholar, as well as about 8 graduate 
research assistants. In addition, a number of faculty from various academic departments participate on specific research projects. 

Duties of the Director include managing all CABS’ activities: securing grant and contract funding; and collaborating with other IRP units in research 
planning and activities. It *s also anticipated that the CABS Director would have an academic appointment in an appropriate University department. 

Candidates should have a Ph.D. in psychology or related discipline with an emphasis on applied aspects, such as rcpres<‘::tcd in indusirial/organizaiional 
psschology, tests and measurement, or human factors/cnginccring psychology; a history of successful grant and contract support; and a publication 
record consistent with a senior faculty appointment. Experience in multiple project management and research administration is highly desirable. 

Candidates should send a detailed resume and a letter describing their interests and background to; Dr. William Taylor. Director, Intercollege Research 
Programs. 205 Kcm Building, Dept. CHE. The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 16802. Candidates should also include the names, 
addresses, and phone numbers of 4 references in either their letter or as part of their resume. For full consideration, applications should be received by 
December I. F>95 Applications will continue to be accepted until the position is filled. The starting date of the position is open, but it is anticipated 
that It Would be no later than August, 19^;6. 

For additional mfc.nnation about CABS, contact Dr. James L. Farr, Interim Director, CABS, 207 Research Building D, Penn State University, 
University Park, PA 16802; phone (814) 865-3312; FAX; (814) 865-3309; email: J5F0PSUVM.PSU.EDU. 



,An Affirmative Aclion/Equal OppoMunity Employer. 
Women and Minorities Encouraged to Apply. 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

College of Alts and Sciences 
Faculty Positions 

Western Michigan University seeks applications for a wide variety of faoilty positions in the College of Arts and Sciences for Fall 1996, 
pending budgetary approval. Individual advertisements have been scheduled to appear in relevant professional journals and reference 
should be made to individual advertisements in the Chronide of Higher Education, September 15, 1995. 

ANTHROPOLOGY: Tenure-track aasisUnt professor in biological anthropology. Preferred research interests in the human biology of livmg populations with 
a focus on growth and development, nutrition, denK>graphy or human variability. Contact Robert Sundick, Chair, (616) 387-3967; INTERNET 
robert.tundtck9wiTuch.edu 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES: Three tenure-track assistant professor positions: 1) Cellular or molecular aspects of neurobiology with preferred research 
interests in neurobiology, neurotoxicology or signal transduction; 2) Cellular pharmacology or cell biology with preferred research interest m cellular agmg 
and/or signal transduction; 3) Ecology with preferred research interests in fresh water ecology, bioremediation, or ecological genetics and research using 
molecular techniques. Contact Leonard Ginsberg. Chair, (616) 387-5637; INTERNET leonard.gin^rg#wmichedu. 

CHEMISTRY: Three tenure-track assistant professor positions: Applicants with backgrounds in inorganic, analytical and organic chemistry or 

interdisciplinary combinations of these will be coruidered. Contact Michael McCarville, Chair, (6I6) 387-2923; INTERNET nuchael .inccarviUe9wTTuch.edu. 

COMMUNICATION: Three tenure-track assistant professor positions: I) Media theory and production with preferred research interests in organizational 
uses of video or organizational or sodetal media effects; 2) Communication ethics with preferred research interest in communication ethics in organizational or 
nrass communication; position requires training in research methodology (qualitative or quantitative); 3) Public reUtions with preferred research in public 
relations theory and practice in the context of mass or organizational communication. Contact Janres Gilchrist, Chair, (616) 387-3144; INTERNET jame* 
gilchrist9wTnich.edu. Note: These positions are advertised in the September 29, 1995, issue of the Ckronide of Education. 

COMPUTER SCIENCE: Tenure-track assistant professor. Preference given to candidates %vith research interests in one or more of the foUowing; computer 
architecture, operating systems, or compilers. Contact ). Donald Nelson, Chair, (616) 387-5649; INTERNET jdonaldj:\cIson9wmich.edu. 

ECONOMICS: Two tenure-track assistant professor positions: 1) Public policy as applied to South or East Asia, Central or Eastern Europe, or Latin 
America;* 2) International trade. Contact Werner Sichel, Chair, (616) 387-5539; INTERNET wemer.sichel9wmich.edu. 

ENGLISH: Three tenure-track assistant professor positions; 1) Pedagogy of elementary English language arts with specialization in elementary language arts 
or literacy education and ability to teach psycholinguistics of reading a well as other language arts courses; 2) American minority literatune(s), preferably in 
oonnbmation %vith specialization in Early Anrerican literature; 3) Creative writing with specialization in creative non-fiction atwi secondary specialization in 
fiction; Ph.D. or MPA. acceptable. Contact Shirley Clay Scott, Chair, (616) 387-2571; INTERNET shirIcy.scott9wmich.edu 

GEOGRAPHY: Four tenure-track assistant professor positions: 1) Cultural geography, economic development, and/or regional planning; preference for 
candidate with interest in geography of Africa; 2) Remote sensing and satellite image analysis and quantitative methods, and the capabilities to integrate 
(Geographic Information Systems (CIS) to these areas; interest in the global environment preferred; 3) Regional planning, demographic analysis and the 
capabilities to apply CIS to these area; interest in the geography of North America, Middle America and Africa and Asia preferred.* Contact Elder C. 
Quandt, Chair, (616) 387-3414; INTERNET eldor.quandt9wTnich.edu. 

GEOLOGY: Two tenure track assistant professor positions: 1) Geochemistry with specully in low temperature geochemistry including organK and 
radioisotope geochemistry; 2) (Geophysics; strong background in seismology, exploration geophysics, environmental and engineering geophysics, three- 
dimensional subsurface inuging and geophysical data processing preferred. Contact Alan Kehew, Chair, (616) 387-5495; INTERNET alanicehew9wmich.edu. 

HISTORY: Two tenure-track assistant professor positions: 1) History of Latin America %vith research focus in Mexico, the Caribbean area or littoral, or the 
Andean states; 2) History of South Asia.* Emphasis on cultural, social, or economic history and /or areas such as historiography, material culture, science 
and technology, historical archaeology or preservation museums, or other modes of public history preferred for both positions. Contact Ronald Davis, Chair, 
(616) 387-4649; INTERNET ronald.davis9wmich.edu 

JAPANESE: Tenure-track assistant professor of Japanese. Ph.D. in Japanese or evidence of imminent award; rutive or near-native fluency essential as well 
as ability to teach language, literature and culture. Contact John Benson, Chair, (616) 387-3003; INTERNET john.bei»on9wmich.edu. 

JOURNALISM: Two tenure-track assistant/associate professor positions in print joumalisitr. Ph.D. in journalism or journalism and mass oomminication 
required. Contact Elite B. Jorgens, Associate Dean, College of Arts and Sdenoes, (616) 387-4360^ INTERNET elise.jorgens9wiruch.edu. 

MATHEMATICS! Three tenure-track assistant professor positions: 1) Analysis with interest in applied and computational mathenutics; 2) 
Combinatorics/graph theory; 3) Mathematics education; Ph.D. in mathematics education and teaching experience at the elementary or secondary level 
required. Contact Ruth Ann Meyer, Chair, (616) 387-4596: INTERNET ruth.a.naey«r9wmich.edu 

PHILOSOPHY! Tenure-track assistant professor with specialization in philosophy of mind. Contact Michael S. Pritchard, Chair, (616) 387-4380; INTERNET 
fTdchaeI.pritchard9wmlch.edu. 

PHYSICS: Tenure-trac k ass istant professor in theoretical atomic collisions and spectroscopy; post doctoral experience required. Contact Dean Halderson, 
Chair, (616) 387-4947; INTERNET dean.haIderson4Ksnnich.edu. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE: Three tenure-track assistant professor positions; 1) Developme.it administration;* specialization in at least one developing region and 
expertise in comparative development administration, development strategies, human factors in developnwnt, and development assistance; 2) Japanese 
politics with expertise in the political economy of Asia;* 3) PoliKcal theory and philosophy with spccialtzaHon in modem democratic theory. Contact Chester 
B. Rogers^ Chair, (616) 387-5684; INTERNET chetjogeTs9wmich.edu. 

PSYCHOLOGY! Two tenure-track assistant professor positions: 1) Clinical psychology with research interests in psychosocial treatment of mental disorders 
or behavioral medicine preferred; graduation from an APA accredited program and completion of an APA approved internship required; 2) 
Industrial/Qrganizational psychoiogy; research interests in training and development, performance noanagement, and behavioral interventions and systems 
analysis preferred. ConUct Howard Farris^ Chair, (616) 3875350; INTERNET ho*vard.farris9wmich.edu. 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION! Three tenure-track assistant professor positions; 1) Public policy and program evaluation; 2) Public 
ad ministration/ organizational theory and behavior; 3) Health care administration. Contact Susan B. Hannah, Director, (616) 387-8945; INTERNET 
susanJiannah9wrnlch.edu. 

RELIGION! Tenure-track assbtant professor in comparative religion with specialization in religion in North America or theory and method m oompamtive 
religion; demonstrated pote ntial for teaching and researching from a non-theological and non-doctrinal perspective required. Contact E. Thomas Lawson, 
Chair, (616) 387-4394; INTERNET e.thomas.Iawson9wmichedu. 

SOCIOLOGY: Three tenure-track assistant professor positions: 1) Societies and cultures of Central and Eastern Europe,** preference for research interests in 
one or more of the foUowing: health, crime, family, education, intergroup relations, environmental issues, applied sooolog^ 2) Medical sociology and one or 
more of the foUowing; methods, general theory, social psychology, appUed sociology; 3) Applied sociology with advanced statistical techniques, methods 
and evaluation research. Contact Lewis Walker, Chair, (616)3875^1; INTERNET, tewis.walker9wmich.edu. 

SPANISH: Two tenure-track assistant professor positions: 1) Spanish American literature; colonial period preferred; 2) Sparush language, linguistics and 
applied linguistics. Contact John Benson, Oair, (616) 387-3003. Note: These positions advertised in the September 29. 1995, issue of the ChromeU of /fi^Vr 
Lducation. 

AU positions require an appropriate Ph.D. degree except as noted above. Evidence of strong teaching skiUs and research potential is expected. 

• Candidates for positions marked • should be fluently proficient m the language of specialization and have lived, worked or studied in the region for a 
substantial length of time. 

Western Michigan University, a Carnegie Classification Doctoral I Institution and equal opportunity employer, has an affirmative action program which 
encourages applications from underrepresented groups. Send letter of application, vita, statement of research plans, academic transcripts and three letters of 
reference to the chair /director of the appropriate department. College of Arts and Sciences, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 
ChaIrs/d I rectors may be contacted at the telephone or email addresses listed above. For information about Western Michigan University see 
http:/ / www.wmich.edu. Review of application will begin November 1, 1995, and appUcstlons will be accepted until the positions are filled. 
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THE LAST LAUGH 



Gendered Responses: What to Do 
When 'The New Kid' Confuses 
WIHE Subscribers and Advertisers 

Our first inkling that a New York City publisher 
had decided that he can naake money off women on 
campus came via phone. A woman in human re- 
sources told Career Connections Director Mary 
Zenke, that yes, they would be using us for advertis- 
ing their job openings. 

As it turned out, she was referring to a newly 
planned publication with a strikingly similar name. 

Next, a Colorado subscriber ana advertiser 
called to ask if a publication she got a flyer about was 
a spin-off of ours, since the names are the same. 

Then the first order for the new publication was 
mailed to us instead of the New York address. We 
realized there was confusion in the marketplace, a 
bad omen for both publications. 

While we welcome any resource that will help 
women succeed on campus, and recognize that 
"imitation is the most sincere form of flattery," 
confusion is an unpleasant state for all. 

Speak Softly... 

As a reasonable woman who is mellowing at the 
age of 51, 1 sent a fax to the number listed on the 
order card. I wrote that W/HE has been a copyrighted 
publication since 1941, and the similarity between our 
names seems to be creating some confusion among 
subscribers and advertisers. I politely invited him to 
call me to discuss his publication and proposed 
remedies to our problem. 

I thought that was a nice, gentle way of saying, 
"Back off, buddy, you're muddying the water that 
we're all drinking." 

In response, I got stonewalled. A half-page note 
from a Theodore Cross claimed the name Women in 
Higher Education was generic and could not be 
"owned." He wrote, '^e certainly don't want to 
harm your publication in any way." 

The letterhead contained neither phone number 
or firm name, so I didn't know if he was the lawyer, 
publisher or janitor. 

Okay, I figured, he thinks that little women in the 
midwest are going to let a male, NYC publisher 
confuse their readers and advertisers. By sending out 
slick flyers promising to reach thousands when it nas 
no subscribers, they plan to start by giving away issues 
and charging advertisers three times our rates for the 



same size ad. We'll see about that. 

(Call in a Second Opinion) 

Next, I asked a local entrepreneur for advice. 

"You need a good trademark lawyer," he said, 
naming one at the most expensive firm in town. 

I thought about how the expense would affect the 
publication and readers, and the cost of doing 
nothing, which another advisor suggested. 

Meanwhile, I was writing this issue's page one 
story, with the quote by Carol Tracy: "When you play 
hardball, you bring in the slugger." 

... and Carry a Big Stick 

Consulting the yellow pages, I first called the 
only woman lawyer listed under Trademarks, but 
was unable to connect with her. 

Next, I met with the recommended lawyer, who 
wrote a letter strongly urging the new kid on the 
block to change his name before the first issue was 
printed and more costs incurred 

Hedging our bets, we wrote a four-page flyer to 
heads of human resources departments at 1,078 
colleges and universities, mentioning the potential for 
confusion, saying, "WAITING: DON'T BE 
FCX)LED!" 

A friend at the printer's shop called to say we 
were fools to send out the letter, it was too strong. So 
we ran it by former marketing director Carol Edds. 
who said it wasn't strong eno^h. We sent it. 

I wish I could report that Tneodore Cross is being 
reasonable, has changed the new publication's name 
to more accurately reflect his marlcet niche (scholars), 
and that the comTO of the female and male ways of 
handling the situation was successful. 

But, as of press time, no good news. 

A second note from NY(J again claims the title 
words "are descriptive and they are invariably used 
to describe the field." Is it worth a $20,CKK) court fight 
and all that psychic energy to prevail? 

Making Lemonade 

In some ways, having a new player has re- 
energized us and helped us focus on what we do 
best. We're going to mail to advertisers much more 
often, and to emphasize the difference between the 
publications in our descriptive literaVare. 

WIHE is a practical, personal news-journal type 
of publication with attitude, not a slick production 
created to sell advertising. 

Stay tuned... and don't be confused. We're still 
publishing from out here in Madison, Wisconsin, and 
likely to be here 'til the cows come home. ^ 



® JOIN THE NETWORK, IMPROVE THE WORLD OF 

O YES, I want a stronger voice on campus. Start my onc-ycar subscription. 
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Women's Ways of Leading: A New Style for a New Era 



Despite some major obstacles to assuming 
leadership roles, women are about to enter their third 
stage of leadership styles, according to Donna 
Schmitt, professor of educational leadership in the 
department of leadership and counseling at Eastern 
Michigan University. 

She spoke at the 4th annual University of Ver- 
mont conference on gender issues in higher educa- 
tion in October, 1995. 

In the first stage dating back to the 1970s, women 
were encouraged to imitate men's style of hierarchi- 
cal leadership, learning management skills based on 
establishing clear lines of authority. 

Theorists encouraged them to discard feminine 
behaviors. Instead, they were to work for the good of 
the organization, establish team approaches taken 
from the world of sports, and create utilitarian 
friendships and temporary allegiances based on 
political realities. 

Management bibles for women like The Manage- 
rial Woman by Hennig & Jardim (1976) and Games 
Mother Never Taught You: Corporate Game$?nanship for 
Women by Betty Harrigan (1977) taught women to act 
like male leaders, so they would win acceptance 
among the males. 

But Women are Not Men 

In the second stage evolving in the mid-1980s, 
women started to feel uncomfortable with this top- 
down style of management that had them acting 
against their socialized natures. 

Books published in the 1980's like In a Differettt 
Voicehy Carol Gilligan (1982), and Women's Ways of 
Ktmoing by Belenky et al. (1986) and You just Don't 
Umterstand by Deborah Tannen (1990) discuss the 
implications of the differences between women and 
men, including expectations and roles as leaders. 

Today's organizations have started to value the 
different styles women bring to leadership. Their 
strategies such as inclusion, webbing, cooperation 
and quality control at lower levels of organization 
have become popular, even among male leaders. 

In the third stage that Schmitt says is about ready 
to emerge, the questions have changed. 

Women in the first stage asked "How can I change 
to fit in?" and those in the second asked, "How can I 
as a iVoman fit in?" Today's generation asks, "How do 
I match my talents and abilities as a uK>man leader to 



the needs of the organization, for the benefit of all?" 

Downsizing, diversity and dollars have forced 
new looks at leadership. Organizations now ask, 
"What style can we use that works best for us?" and 
"How can we find a fit between what this organiza- 
tion needs and what skills leaders have?" 

Rather than rely on either women's or men's 
styles, Schmitt says organizations need the diversity 
that various people and various approaches provide. 
Recognizing and capitalizing on diverse talents, 
organizations promote leaders who offer creative 
ways of handling new tasks and a new workforce. 

She noted that of the more than 300 public 
schools recently recognized as especially strong in 
innovation, 70% were headed by women. 

Socialization Sabotages Women Leaders 

It's no wonder most women aren't "natural 
leaders," says Schmitt, since their lifelong socializa- 
tion process rewards ^em for behaviors that just 
don't work for most leaders. 

And unless women make a conscious effort to 
overcome the early lessons and take charge of their 
own lives, their efforts to move into top levels of 
management will be frustrated. 

While many women today accumulate the 
knowledge base of skills and talents to succeed, some 
continue to lack the knowing base, which Schmitt calls 
internal self-esteem and self-confidence, from the 
book Paths to Power, by Natasha Josefowitz. 

"Women are rais^ to be responsive, to wait for 
someone to tell them what to do," Schmitt says. By 
definition, leaders need to take risks and have 
confidence in their ability to accomplish their goals. 

"Unless you personally feel empowered, you'll 
never be able as a leader to move someone else to a 
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Mixed Metaphors: What the U.S. Culture Teaches Women and Men 

The sexes learn gendered messages as they grow up, according to Donna Schmitt, professor of education leadership 
at Eastern Michigan University. Society rewards women and men for virtually opposite behaviors, a problem for women 
who aspire to leadership positions, making "women leaders" an oxymoron unless they actively combat it. (Many of the 
distinctions below come from The Managerial Woman by Hennig and Jardim.) 



Men Learn 



Women Learn 



The Message for Women 



aggression 
teamwork 
self-support 
assumed competent 
have careers 
job is building block 
strive for future goals 
realistic viewpoint 
win some, lose some 
boss-centered 
utilitarian friendships 
group dependent 
objectivity of behavior 



passivity 

individual success 
dependence 
assumed incompetent 
have jobs 

job is happenstance 
here-and-now basis 
idealistic viewpoint 
losing is devastation 
self-centered 
intrinsic value of friends 
self-dependent 
self-identity of behavior 



be nice, quiet and responsive, waiting for them to notice you 

work harder yourself and you will be rewarded 

others will take care of you 

you must prove yourself to be competent 

work is just to earn money, not self-fulfillment 

outside forces determine your success 

concentrate on short-term goals* 

politics is a foreign language in a foreign land* 

taking risks is pathological, so don't do it 

other”s perspective is not important* 

"using"^ friends is negative 

you have responsibility for everything 

you can't make or learn from mistakes 



* To illustrate these differences, Schmitt related an incident in which a woman heading a search committee for an assistant dean 
looked objectively at all candidates, including a last-minute entrant whom the dean said "belongs in the pool." With inadequate 
degree and experience, the candidate did not get an interview from her committee. Just days later, the dean turned her down 
for promotion and tenure. A male colleague later explained, "You didn't even interview the dean's man." 



goal," Schmitt says. 

A major difference between how the socialization 
process differs between women and men is that men 
say to thenrselves, "I am, therefore I do," while 
women say, "I do, therefore I am." 

At this point in the presentation, audience mem- 
ber Jill Tarule, dean of tne school of education at the 
University of Vermont, recalled the saying: "Mother 
loves you for who you are, while father loves you for 
what you do." 

Leadership Course Effective 

To help women overcome social culturalization, 
Schnrdtt has taught the course Women in Leadership at 
Eastern Michigan University since 1979. 

Started under a somewhat reluctant department 
head, it has been over-subscribed since day one. In it 
she emphasizes the sociological and psychological 
aspects of women's development and socialization, 
and their effect on how women act as leaders. 

In 1991, she surveyed about 300 women who had 
taken the cour q to assess its impact on their thinking 
and development. With an 80% response rate, the 
survey found that most found the course "probably 
the most meaningful class they had taken as an 
undergraduate" in helping them become aware of and 
confront the juxtaposition between gender and 
leadership expectations. 

Schmitt found respondents clearly valued the 
course far more for its personal development objec- 
tives, not any "abstract and relatively sterile theories 
and concepts studied in a way that has little personal 
significance for the women students." 

While her findings were similar for all women 
students with all levels of experience, they were 
especially strong for mature women over age 31. 

To emphasize the value of long-range planning, 
students in the class completed five-year career plans. 
The exercise caused great agony as they tried to nnake 
the "perfect^' plan, one they could follow to the letter 



for five years. Finally they understood that it was their 
plan, written in pencil, which they could revise at will. 

Across all ages (21 to 57) and years of experience 
(0 to 36, averaging 10+) they found these concepts of 
the class especially useful: 

• Learning to cope with multiple role demands, while 
recognizing that some workplace demands are 
unrealistic. 

• Developiitg self-assertiveness attributes. 

• Presenting a self-confident image to yourself. 

• Presenting a self-confident image to others. 

Having re-examined her priorities, Schmitt recent- 
ly left administration to concentrate on teaching. ^ 

For more info or a copy, contact Donna Schmitt at Eastern 
Michigan University (313) 487-0255; FAX (313) 487-4608. 
e-mail ldc_schmitt^muvax.emich.edu 

rWOMEN~ 
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NEWSWATCH 



Mary Sue Coleman to Head U of Iowa 

"The campus is just thrilled/' reports a woman 
administrator at Iowa, that its new 18th president 
appointed last month is a woman who comes with top 
academic credentials and accomplishments. The Iowa 
native topped a field of 325 candidates. 

Mary Sue Coleman will move from provost and 
VP of academic affairs at the University of New 
Mexico on December 31 to lead Iowa's flagship 
university of 27,500 students. A biochemist, she has 
also been an administrator at the Universities of 
Kentucky and North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Phoenix College Renames Buildings 
For Women Who Contributed Their Best 

For 49 years, Millie Noble served Phoenix College 
AZ and its governing district. First she was a secre- 
tary, registering GIs returning from war, then manager 
of the district's employment office, and most recently, 
coordinator of a program to keep retirees working at 
the college part-time. She retired last month, amid 
many tears and hugs. 

In celebrating its 75th anniversary in October, the 
college renamed its science building the Noble Engi- 
neering/Science building. "Isn't it wonderful?" she 
quipp^. "I didn't even have to die or give them a 
million dollars." 

Phoenix College also renamed its auditorium for 
Mildred Bulpitt, dean of the college's evening division 
from 1961 to 1978, according to The Phoenix Gazette of 
October 11, 1995. 

Alabama's Two-Year Colleges Settle Sex 
Bias Suit by Agreeing to Fair Procedures 

Alabama's junior and technical college system has 
agreed to overhaul its hiring and promotion policies to 
settle a federal sex bias suit from 1989. 

For all 31 two-year schools, the state must set up a 
system database and centralize standard hiring and 
promotion procedures to cover all positions (presi- 
dents, deans, faculty, and all other stafO and expand 
recruitment efforts. 

The settlement includes hiring and promotion 
goals for women, as well as timely progress reports. 

The suit follows an earlier race discrimination 
lawsuit that ended in a similar decision more than a 
year ago. Neither contains an admission of guilt, and 
the Alabama Department of Postsecondary Education 
continues to "deny all liability." 

Auburn U's Secret Society is White, Male 

Perhaps it's just a coincidence. But the Circle, an 
honorary society for senior campus leaders at Auburn 
University AL, has had only four women and three 
black members since it started in 1915, according to its 
1994 direcic .y. 

During the early decades, neither blacks nor 
women attended the engineering school. But for the 
past 25 to 30 years, the group has continued to system- 



atically exclude virtually all women and blacks, unless 
they head the student government, according to James 
Foster, a former member and now a newspaper reporter 
in Oklahoma. 

Since the Circle exerts a powerful but behind-the- 
scenes influence on student affairs at the school, critics 
are questioning its policies. Each year it inducts 10 jun- 
iors, and the last woman was invited in 1989, when they 
inducted Cindy Holland, the SGA president that year. 

Both Holland and Harold Melton, a black student 
member who now heads the student government, 
denied that race or gender were factors in selection, 

. citing their own membership. The report is from the 
Mobile Press Register on October 16, 1995. 

Proposal Seeks to Change Australia's 

'Boys' Club' Tenure System 

Administrators concerned about their school's 
tenure system should keep an eye on Australia. 

Australia's Minister for Employment Education 
and Training calls the tenure system "a boys' club." 

In a move it claims would boost the number of 
women in faculty positions, the Australian Higher 
Education Industrial Association wants to revise the 
countrj^s 1991 agreement that guarantees tenure to 
one third of new hires and 70% of all faculty. 

The change would limit tenure to a small number 
of star faculty, while all others would get employment 
contracts and undergo regular performance reviews. 
They say in addition to airing out cobwebs, the new 
structure would improve both flexibility and efficiency 
at Australian universities. 

Faculty unions denounced the idea as completely 
unacceptable and vowed to fight it. The National 
Tertiary Education Union claims the new system 
would harm women faculty, reports The Chronideof 
Higher Ediication of September 15, 1995. 

The union reports that the percentage of tenured 
professors who are women has fallen from 49% to 43% 
since 1988: "Research suggests that academically well- 
qualified women are far more likely than men to be 
locked into cycles of repetitive casual employment, 
with little opportunity for job satisfaction or career 
progression." 

A board of inquiry is reviewing the proposal and 
plans to issue its recommendation to the government 
in December. 

Only 4% More Graduate Women Study 
Science and Engineering Than in 1981 

In 1992, 35% of grad students enrolled in science 
and engineering fields were women, an increase of 
only 4% since 1981, reports the National Science 
Foundation. In all science fields, including traditional 
women's fields such as allied health, women com- 
prised 43% of all grad students. 

In engineering, women represented only 15% of 
the total graduate enrollment, although they earned 
14% of all engineering master's degrees, up from 8% 
in 1981. 

The NSF report also notes that although women 
have earned more than half of all baccalaureates 
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awarded since 1982, their proportion in science and 
engineering has not yet reached parity. In 1991, 
women earned 44% of all science and engineering 
four-year degrees, including almost three fourths 
(73%) of those in psychology, half (52%) in the biologi- 
cal sciences, but only 15% in engineering. 

Order a free copy of V^omen, Minorities, and Persons 
xoith Disabilities in Science and Engineering: 1994, (NSF 
94-333) from Mary Golladay, NSF, Division of Science 
Publications, 4201 Wilson Blvd., Rm. 965, Arlington, 
VA 22230-9966; (703)306-1774; Fax: (703)306-0510; or e- 
maii: mgollada@nsf.gov. 



STAYING TUNED.., 



Supreme Court: ^Yea' to Decide VMI Case, 
'Nay' to Consider The Citadel Case 

Last month the highest court in the land agreed to 
decide by July whether the Virginia Military Institute 
can remain an all-male public school. 

Meanwhile, neighboring Mary Baldwin College 
has started a leadership development program for 
women this fail, with financing from a VMI group. 

Justice Clarence Thomas will not participt,vC in the 
decision because his son attends VMI. 

But the Court rejected a similar appeal from The 
Citadel, a South Carolina all-male military institute. A 
federal court had forced the school to admit Shannon 
Faulkner as its first female cadet in August, but she 
dropped out during her first week there. The Court 
said that made her appeal moot. 

But in a U.S. district court case on the same issue. 
Judge Weston Houck agreed to let a high school 
student who wants to attend The Citadel take 
Faulkner" s place in a trial set to begin November 13. 
Nancy Mellette is a senior at a military prep academy. 
Her father graduated from 7‘he Citadel in 1963, and 
her brother is a senior cadet there. 

At issue is whether the new leadership program 
for women developed at nearby Converse College 
with funding from the state is a legal alternative to 
allowing women at The Citadel. 

Harassment Costs U of Hawaii $175,000 

When student Michelle Gretzinger complained of 
harassment in 1992, administrators at the University of 
Hawaii dragged their feel, withheld rep>orts, and failed 
to follow the school's own sexual harassment griev- 
ance procedures . 

After complaining to the university and the Office 
of Civil Rights and finally filing a federal lawsuit, last 
month she won a settlement of $175,000 and a promise 
of reform, according to The Advocate Neivs of Baton 
Rouge on October 16, 1995. She graduated in 1994. 

Gretzinger accused Ramdas Lamb, an assistant 
professor of religion, of sexually harassing and as- 
saulting her, and using his p>osition to bribe students 
into social or sexual relationships with the promise of 
financial aid from the school. 

For more than a year, former UH senior VP Paul 




Yuen ignored a university committee's findings that 
she had been victimized by Lamb. In April, the Office 
of Civil Rights ruled that the school had violated its 
own policies in the situation. 

U of B Sex Bias Conflict Heats Up; 

U of Manitoba Called 'Inhospitable' 

Last month's issue reported that University of 
British Columbia President David Strangway had 
closed graduate admissions to the political science 
department. His action followed an investigation 
concluding that a basis exists for the allegations of 
harassm.ent and bias made by 12 grad women. 

Strangways action has split the UBC campus. 

One group of grad students immediately pushed 
for additional demands, such as a 12-week, 12-step 
recovery program consisting of weekly, mandatory 
workshops for faculty. The group also demanded a 
formal apology and early retirement for faculty 
members who refuse to apologize and participate in 
the re-education. 

But other political science grad students just 
wanted to get oii with their educations. 

Dean of Arts Patricia Marchak disagreed with 
Strangw^ay's action and invited the arts faculty to a 
meeting on the issue. After a heated debate on the 
valuesof a liberal university, including "pluralism, 
tolerance, and respect," they voted 97-52 in favor of 
lifting the admissions suspension. 

Dean Marchak particularly criticized the way UBC 
investigated the allegations, which was by contracting 
with a female attorney from outside of academe, who 
worked as a lone investigator. 

The University of Manitoba handled a similar 
situation very differently. 

When Professor Cathy Brock resigned in May, 
citing an "inhospitable" climate in political studies. 
Dean of Arts Raymond Currie appointed a three- 
person investigating committee, which consisted of a 
faculty member from the University of Windsor, and 
one female and one male UM faculty member. He also 
appointed the associate dean of education to act as 
"assessor," to ensure that the inquiry was carried out 
fairly. 

The inquiry concluded there indeed was an 
inhospitable climate in political studies. 

Although the Canadian media covered the 
Manitoba inquiry and its report, there were far fewer 
news stories about it than there were about UBC, 
largely because Dean Currie didn't release the entire 
report. He followed the university's policy of confi- 
dentiality in sexual harassment cases. 

Currie's challenge as an administrator was to 
convince all sides that he wasn't hiding anything. 

The September 1995 newsletter of the Senior 
Women Academic Administrators of Canada 
(SWAAC) reports that administrative roles often 
create conflicts and it's sometimes impossible for an 
administrator not to get caught in the crossfire. It 
quotes Currie: "I'm not politically ambitious but if I 
was, I tliink you could call this a career breaker." 
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Balancing Nice and Authoritative: 
Classroom Strategies for Female Faculty 

By Elisabeth D. Kuhn, Assistant Professor of English 
Virginia Commonwealth University 

It's 1995, and women are still facing the same 
double bind linguist Robin Lakoff wrote about 20 
years ago: Women who speak like "ladies" are not 
taken seriously, while* those who sp>eak more asser- 
tively, i.e., "unladylike" are still not accepted. Female 
professors face that double bind every time they walk 
into a classroom. 

In her research on teaching evaluations, Suran 
Basow has shown that the double bind is not just in 
our heads. Men just have to live up to the role expecta- 
tions for professors, "knowledgeable and competent," 
because gender role expectations for men coincide 
with those for professors. But women faculty also have 
to meet traditional expectations for women, being 
"nurturing and warm." 

My own study shows how women professors cope 
with expectations at a Southeastern university, where 
community standards demand that women be espe- 
cially polite, friendly, indirect and "sweet," 

My data comes from ongoing research in which I 
tape-recorded first class meetings of 10 female and 10 
male professors who are all "Southerners" teaching at 
Virginia Commonwealth University (VCU), an urban 
school. They were selected to match samples in 
Frankfurt, Germany, and Berkeley CA, where I 
studied how faculty get students to do their work. 

The female professors at VCU use four key 
strategies to accomplish their daunting task. Some 
combine strategies, which also reflect politeness rules 
for general interaction in the remon. 

Establish Your Authority 

The first strategy is establishing your own exper- 
tise and authority. I learned the hard way that I should 
introduce myself at the first class session: 

"Good morning. I'm Dr. Elisabeth Kuhn. I received my 
PhD in linguistics from the University of California at 
Berkeley. I wrote tny dissertation on 'Gender and Authority: 
Classroom Diplomacy at Berkeley and Frankhirt', and I 
have been teaching at Virginia Commonwealth University 
for six years." 

Having never encountered such presentations of 
credentials, I discovered quickly that at VCU it was 
expected. When I first introduced myself as "Elisabeth 
Kuhn," students after class asked how to address me. I 
suggested "Dr. Kuhn", and they said, "Oh, you have a 
doctorate? Why didn't you say so?" Now "Dr. 
Elisabeth Kuhn" also goes on the syllabus. 

Bond with Students 

The second technique, "bonding," establishes a 
connection between professor and students, and iets 
them know that the professor is a nice person. 

In it, professors emphasize commonalties between 
themselves and students, and demonstrate that they 
care about students' concerns. They also refer to and 
address their students directly, and talk about them- 
selves, sometimes disclosing very personal infomria- 



tion as they try to come across as "one of them." 
Bonding can combine with establishing authority: 
'When! was a grad student at Berkeley..." includes 
details about getting^her doctorate and qualifications. 
Pass the Buck to the Institution 

The third technique involves getting help from the 
institution to get the dirty work done. 

By referring to what the students have to do as 
"requirements" and "proceedings," many female 
professors deflect the responsibility for making the 
students do the work ... away from themselves and 
place it on the institution. The technique makes it very 
clear what the students have to do, while also letting 
the professor off the hook. 

At Virginia, however, all women professors relied 
much more heavily on the syllabus as a source of 
outside authority. Instead of simply waving the 
syllabus and rep>eatedly referring to it, as most Califor- 
nia women did, many Virginia women read the 
syllabus to the class. A few projected it on a screen and 
pointed at it while reading it verbatim. 

Entice the Students 

The fourth technique is the "enticer," always 
employed with much enthusiasm. It complements the 
"getting help from the institution" technique, and 
appears an integral part of the persuasive strategy: 
"You are really going to like this." 

Not only interesting as a tool to inspire the stu- 
dents to more cooperation, this technique has a much 
more powerful function: It actually reframes the 
syllabus as "coming attractions." By reframing 
obligations as promises of desirable things to come, 
orders look like promises. 

Together the four strategies show a pattern: 
"Bonding" and "enthusiastic enticers" are techniques 
creating closeness, which Robin Lakoff describes as a 
feature of a "camaraderie" style of politeness. "Estab- 
lish authority" and "get help from the institution" fit 
what she calls a "distance" style of politeness. 

Although the two strategies are technically at 
cross-purposes, they work together to create just the 
right balance between "nice" and "authoritative" to 
get students to do their work and still like the profs. 

In most casual encounters, there is a surface 
camaraderie. People are friendly and have extended 
conversations, in which very intimate topics can come 
up with virtual strangers. Yet there is also the distance 
feature that sets boundaries: 'T)on't say anything 
unpleasant." 

This same contradictory politeness occurs in the 
classroom. As a female professor, you have to bond 
with the students and be friendly, yet never let the 
students lose sight of the fact that you are the profes- 
sor. It's quite a balancing act. 

Those unfamiliar with the expectations can easily 
come across as rude and/or unauthoritative, and fail 
to connect with the students in the way they expect. 
Knowing the community standards explicitly, new- 
comers have the options of playing by the rules the 
students expect, or flouting the rules knowingly and 
skillfully, not inadvertently. ^ 

From a presentation at the Organiz'^tion for the Study of 
Communication, Language and Gender conference in 
Minneapolis in October 1995. Reach Elisabeth D. Kuhn 
at (804) o28-4465. e-mail: ckuhn@hibbs.vcu.edu 
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RESEARCH BRIEFS 



It Takes a Strong Ego to 
Fight Gender Stereotypes 

Research at Suffolk University 
MA suggests that there is a direct 
correlation between people's 
strongly developed egos and their 
expressing non-traditional gender 
roles. But which canne first? 

Psychologist Krisanne Bursik 
conducted two studies. The first, 
using 209 white undergraduates in 
intro psych classes, measured 

f ender-related traits on a 24-item 
i-polar scale of 1-5, and then 
measured ego development using 
36 incomplete sentences. 

Women at higher levels of ego 
development were more likely to 
back non-traditional gender roles. 

In a second study, a more 
diverse group of 70 students in 
upper-level classes (including five 
African-Americans and five 
Asians) aged 18 to 46 took the Bern 
sex role inventory and other 
measures. 

She again found that non- 
traditional gender role traits were 
associated with higher levels of ego 
development, this time for both 
men and women. 

Ego development is rated as: 

1. Impulsive ( egocentric, 
demanding and dependent) 

2. Self-protective (opportunistic, 
manipulative and exploitive) 

3. Conformist (adhering to rules, 
strongly relating their own identity 
with the group including stereo- 
typed gender roles) 

4. Coriscietitious (with vividly 
differentiated inner states, reflec- 
tive and self-critical, in which 
motives and consequences out- 
weigh rules) 

5. Autonomous (where inner 
struggle is accepted as an integral 
part of life and overcoming gender 
stereotypes is important) 

6. integrated (^transcending 
conflict and reconciling polarities, 
which is only 1% of the population) 
Men of lower ego development 
viewed high levels of masculinity 
as ideal. As a result "gender role 
conflict may occur for men when 
rimd, sexist or restrictive gender 
roles, learned during socialization, 
result in personal restriction, 
devaluation, or violation of others 
or self." 

Bursik notes that women 



integrate their roles as instruments 
and agents into their psychological 
growth, which society values. 

She says it is unclear whether 
people with strong egos feel free to 
develop non-traditional gender roles, 
or a strong ego results from 
"aschematic gender socialization 
during childhood and adolescence." 
-Sex Roles, May 1995. 

Athletes' Cheating, Aggression, 
Linked to Team Norm, Coaches 

Why are some teams always in 
trouble, on and off the field, while 
others have clean reputations? How' 
are sportsmanship norms learned? 

Four researcher surveyed 298 
varsity baseball and softball players 
from 1 1 teams in community colleges 
and high schools in a large urban 
area of California. 

They found that athletes who 
were older and had been in school 
and on the teams longer were more 
inclined to expect peers to cheat and 
to be more aggressive. 

Those same athletes were more 
likely to believe that their coaches 
would support cheating if it was 
seen as necessary to win. 

Males, college athletes and those 
on winning teams and non-starters 
also expected more cheating and 
aggression. 

Women athletes coached by men 
were more likely than those coached 
by women to expect peer cheating, 
be more aggressive, and to expect 
their coaches to sanction it. 

Team cohesion was directly 
related to members' expectations 
that teammates would cheat and be 
more aggressive. 

Often a coach's belief that he or 
she was offering instruction and 
training, as well as performance 
feedback, was at odds with athletes' 
beliefs that their behavior was more 
directly related to acceptance of 
cheating and aggression. 

-Sociology of Spo^oumal, #3 1995. 

Women Students in 'Male' 
Fields Report More Stress 

Perhaps suffering the same isolation 
and '/ulnorability as Shannon 
Faulkner did as a cadet at The 
Citadel, some women in non- 
traditional study areas feel more 
pressure and have more symptoms 
of high stress. 



Eugenia P. Gerdes, dean of 
arts and sciences at Bucknell 
University PA, questioned 397 
students in three groups: non- 
traditional women in engineering, 
management or medic.ne, tradi- 
tional women in education, psych or 
soc, and men. 

Theorizing that it's not the 
exposure to stress but rather the 
vulnerability that differs between 
the sexes, she asked their future 
plans, views of work environment, 
stressful iife events, and physical 
and psychological symptoms. 

Non-traditional women 
students were more susceptible 
than male students in the same 
curricula to psychosomatic symp- 
toms, physical illnesses, psycho- 
logical disorders, and anxiety. 

They also reported more 
chronic job tension than men, 
while women in traditional study 
areas did not. And even with 
stressors statistically equal, they 
wind up with higher levels of 
symptoms than the men. 

bhe speculated that women 
and men are treated differently, 
even in the same curriculum, so 
social pressures and discrimina- 
tion may affect the non-traditional 
women. 

-Sex Roles, Juno 1995. 



When is Preferential Treat- 
ment for Women Fair? 

In an experiment predating 
today's backlash against preferen- 
tial programs for women, research- 
ers sought to assess the effects of 
messages on perceptions of the 
fairness of a program. 

Completing the study were 
128 women undergrads in psy- 
chology classes, mostly freshmen 
age 18. 

Students read messages that 
were either pro-or anti-preferential 
treatment for women, recorded 
their personal responses, and then 
rated the fairness of the policy, and 
their involvement and familiarity 
with preferential treatment. 

Results showed that those who 
had agreed with the policies before 
were more likely tojudge them as 
fair. The content influenced 
opinions more when it described 
consequences more directly 
affecting a group that the student 
strongly identified with, than with 
a more generalized population. 
-Social fustice Research. September 1995. 
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How Women Trustees Can Support Equity for Women on Campus 



Editor's note: We recently received a letter from a 
woman trustee at a large public university, asking for 
information on enhancing "women's position on campus." 
Her letter sparked this article, which you may want to share 
xvith women trustees on your campus. 

Xo many women administrators, students and 
faculty, women trustees seem to have an enviable 
position: After all, they have the visibility, power, and 
influence to promote a women's agenda, speak out on 
equity issues, and make a difference in the campus 
climate. But what if there's only one of them? And 
what if the board is tradition-bound, inflexible, 
autocratic and closed to change? 

Over the past 20 years, advocates for women have 
documented many improvements in hiring practices, 
rising numbers of women 
faculty and even women 
presidents. But women 
trustees are still a minority 
in almost all institutions 
and higher education 
systems. 

About 23% of independent college and university 
board members are women, an increase of only 3% 
since 1985, according to the Association of Governing 
Boards. Roughly one in three trustees in the public 
four-year sector is a woman. 

Still, naany woman trustees have managed to 
make real differences for women on their campuses. 

Elizabeth legues, board member for the State 
University System of Minnesota for more than 14 
years, advises new women trustees to first earn their 
colleagues' respect: 

"You must establish your professional credibility. 
This is not a burden shared equally by new male 
trustees. You do your homework ... You read ... You 
never say, 'This may be a dumb question, but...' — 
never give up your credibility. A man says that and no 
one blinks. When a woman says it, there can be the 
assumption that she really may not understand — 
because she's a ivotnan." 

From Elizabeth Tegues, past issues of W/HE, 
conference reports and other publications, here are 
some ideas that new trustees may find helpful as 
starting points, and that experienced trustees may use 
to refine and re-energize their goals. 

Questions to Ask 

Before you can say much, you must arm yourself 
with facts. Let your search for the truth about how 
your school serves its women be guided by answers to 
these questions: 

• How many of the top leadership jobs in your 
institution or system are hold by women? A good 
resource is an annual directory like the 1995 Higher 
Education Directory, published by Higher Education 



PublicaHons, Inc., (HEP). Call HEP at (703)532-2300. 

• Are most women administrators concentrated in 
the traditional women's jobs, such as counseling, 
admission, career services and continuing ed? 

• How do women rank in pay, compared to men 
in similar jobs at your institution and to the average 
salaries for similar jobs at comparable institutions? 
Check the annual March College and University 
Personnel Association (CUPA) survey, found in your 
HR dept or at (202) 429-031 1 . 

• Looking at your pipeline to top administrative 
jobs, do you see lots of women in the associate and 
assistant ranks? Do they apply for the top jobs? Is 
there a leadership development program to give them 
leadership skills, mentors, and other support to get 
them to the top? You may need an insider in your 

school to help you find out. 

• What percent of 
faculty in each department 
and college is women? The 
percent of tenured faculty 
who are female? Do you have 
a revolving door, with a chilly climate causing women 
faculty to leave? Or, are women lured there as assis- 
tant professors and then not given tenure? 

• Has the president ever expressed an interest in 
increasing the number of v/omen administrators and 
faculty? Unless this happens — maybe at the direction 
of the board — there will be no change. 

• Are women students happy with the services 
they receive? Is there a women's center? Is there a 
teaching center that provides information to faculty 
about different learning styles? 

• Are there student complaints of harassment or 
sex bias in the classroom? What procedures are in 
place for handling such complaints? Do they work? 

• Are there complaints by women faculty or 
administrators of harassment or bias? How are they 
handled? Don't wait for a lawsuit to find out. 

• Is there a women's studies program on campus? 
What are its status and resources? 

• Are women's athletic programs treated equita- 
bly compared to men's? What percentage of each sex 
participate, compared to the percent of students of 
each sex? Do you provide equal scholarships, equip- 
ment and supplies, travel accommodations and modes 
of transportation, coaching, academic tutoring, medi- 
cal and other services? 

Networks to Build 

Having found some answers, you'll need to know 
how you stand compared to others, and what others 
have done to make change on campus. It's always 
more effective to have a network of supjxjrt. 

• Identify and got to know other women and men 
on the board sympathetic to equity for women. 

• Contact the institution or system's i Tirmative 



You never say, "This may be a dumb question, 
but ..." - never give up your credibility. 

-Elizabeth Tegues 
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action office, equity officer, or a similar resource. 

• Meet with women faculty and administrative 
leaders, as well as men sympathetic to their needs. 

• Get acquainted with the work of national 
education associations that have addressed women's 
issues, such as the American Council on Education's 
Office of Women, at (202) 939-9300. 

• Work with women's organizations, state 
government organizations and elected officials. 

• Subscribe to this newsletter. (608) 251-3232 

• Get to know your school's top women donors. 

• Build a mentor relationship with another 
woman trustee, at this or another school /system. 

• Become a mentor to a student. 

Messages to Convey 

Assuring that your school's culture values 
women means getting the message out. 

• The experience of diversity enhances the 
effectiveness of the board. 

• Women administrators deserve the respect of 
their position: women presidents, for example, are 
not addressed as "girls." (Trustees can often speak 
where women administrators may fear backlash.) 

• Special attention needs to be paid to include 
women candidates in the pool for future board 
members, and for top administrative jobs. 

• Every administrative and academic unit needs 
to have a goal of increasing diversity. 

• The results of any research on the status of 
women on campus ne^s to be widely disseminated 
and analyzed. 

• It is acceptable for women to discuss their skills 
and achievements. 

• Any signs of backlash and animosity toward 
equity issues can be turned into learning experiences 
for the entire campus community. 

• Complaints from women — administrators, 
students, faculty — need to be taken seriously. 

• In discussing almost any institutional issue, ask 
if women and men use different language in discuss- 
ing the issue or have different experiences. 

• Women can be major donors, even trustees. 

Actions to Take 

What actions can you take, to get started and to 
create a continuing dialog at the top campus level? 

• Sit in the student union and strike up conversa- 
tions with women students to get their perspective on 
campus life. 

• (Question inequities in hiring, advancement, 
ind salary of female faculty, administrators, and staff. 
Speak up for the need to include women candidates 
in hiring and promotion pools. 

• Work for a pem^anent institutional commit- 
ment to women's studies. 

• Periodically review all policies for differential 
impact on women. 

• Prepare and disseminate regular reports on the 



status of women on campus. 

• Promote an institution wide concern for 
children and families and develop policies and 
programs that reflect this concern. 

• Review all aspects of the sports program for 
women; promote change in any areas \^here inequi- 
ties are found. 

• Consider conducting a climate study to assess 
the environment for women. This can be done 
internally or externally, but it needs the public 
support of the president and board of trustees. 

• Be visible; get involved on influential board 
committees. 

• Lobby board members, legislators, and admin- 
istrators for equity in all education arenas. 

Finally, going back to our first category of ideas, 
Elizabeth Tegues points out that asking questions can 
be one of the strongest actions a woman trustee can 
take. She says that even if you are the only woman 
trustee and "you sometimes feel like you're in a wind 
tunnel, it's your responsibility to ask about equity 
and gender balance." 

Sometimes, she says, you may feel, "Why do I 
have to raise the question? Why doesn't it occur to 
some of the males on the board? ... Still, you keep 
asking the question. You assume the administration 
is considering these issues." 

For example, Tegues suggests that if the board is 
voting on cutting back a program — cutting a student 
service office from four to two staff — ask about 
gender balance.... "Women students are an important 
constituency." 

Or, if the board is discussing athletic programs, 
"point out the issue of Title IX and federal funding," 
she advises. "This is a responsibility of the board. If 
football takes 80% of the athletics budget, the conse- 
quences are the board's responsibility." 

There's no need, Tegues adds, to "fear resent- 
ment from other board members... After a while, they 
understand that [if you hadn't asked] we could have 
been in trouble here. After a while, you'll see the men 
begin to raise the questions." 

Now, she says, there's no difference between 
how she asks about gender issues and how she asks 
about students' concerns, legal topics, or any other 
considerations. "I interlace dte gender issues into 
policy discussions." 

Tegues' advice isn't necessarily appropriate for 
every woman trustee. Like the above list, it can spark 
other ideas that will apply to an individual institution 
or system. And, it is a place to begin. ^ 

-DG 

Other sources contributing: Association of Governing 
Boards 1994 "Women Trustees Workshop;" a summary of 
comments and concerns from a "Breakfast for Women 
Trustees" held at the 1993 AGB annual conference; "The 
New Agenda for Women Revisited" article by Donna L. 
Shavlik and Judith G. Toughton in Educational Record, Fall 
1992. 
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A Tough Call: Choosing Your Response to Sexual Harassment 



He teased, taunted, then touched you. Your 
internal reaction is outrage ... but many factors deter- 
mine what will be your external response, or even 
whether you will respond at all. 

Charlotte Krolokke, professor of speech communi- 
cation at Humboldt State University CA, presented a 
paper on how communication goals, culture and race 
aff^t women's response to harassment at the October 
conference by the Organization for the Study of Com- 
munication, Language and Gender in Minneapolis. 

Research indicates that about half the faculty 
women on campuses at the Universities of Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania reported unwanted sexual remarks 
and teasing, one-fourth reported deliberate touching or 
even attempted rape, and one-sixth reported pressure 
for dates or sex. 

Krolokke interviewed 30 faculty women about how 
and why they respond, and applied previous research 
to help women determine their response. While 
recognizing that organizational response is important, 
she finds that "at times, women are forced to take 
individual action." 

Although her data comes from faculty women, the 
suggestions apply to campus women in general. 

Communication Goals 

In responding to harassment, women juggle 
complex and often diverse communication goals. 

First, instrumental goals are key. One might be to get 
the harasser to stop, but another might be to get a 
romotion, tenure or other enhanced job opportunities, 
he goals may seem incompatible. 

^ond, relational goals define the aspects of your 
relationships with not only the harasser and others in 
the department, but your family as well. If you exix^ct 
changes in any of these relationships as a result of your 
action-or inaction-it may affect your choice of re- 
sponses to the harassment. 

Third, identity goals refer to how a woman sees 
herself: her psychological, sociological and physical 
self-image, self-respect, and the reputation she carries 
both within and outside the organization. 

Consciously or unconsciously, women consider all 
three goals before choosing a course of action, Krolokke 
says. The messages to the harasser must possess the 
elements that are important, empower the woman, and 
reconcile the apparent contradictions, which makes 
choosing the most appropriate response very complex 
and difficult. 

Transactive Communication Responses 

Focusing on assertive-empathetic communications 
described as a woman expressing herself in direct, 
honest and appropriate ways, Krolokke says this 
strate^ helps women stand up for their rights without 
violating the rights of others. 

Verbal strategies include word choices such as, "1 
want ..." or "I feel ..." or "As 1 see it ..." and express the 
speaker's personal views. 

Non-verbal communication must support the 
verbal assertions, which in a European American 
culture include a steady, firm, sincere and clear voice. 
Speech pattern is fluent without hesitation, facial 
expressions are open, eye contact is firm without 
staring and body movements are relaxed. 



Empathetic assertions speak out about how you 
feel while putting yourself in the other's shoes, with 
sensitivity to his reelings and situation: "I don't mean 
to hurt your feelings, but it bothers me when you ..." 
or "I know you're busy right now, but ..." 

In contrast, non-assertive statements are insecure 
and rambling, sometimes long and complex, with 
justifications that weaken their impact and avoid an 
argument and potential conflict. 

"Of all the strategies women can choose from, 
non-assertive communication is the strategy men- 
rioned most frequently ..." Krolokke says, quoting a 
key text on sexual harassment. 

Examples are: "I wouldn't normally mention this, 
but ..." and "I'm terribly sorry to bother you, but ..." 
and even silence, a type of non-assertion that prevents 
the issue from even being raised. 

Although these strategies can appear passive, they 
can be passive-aggressive if the accompanying non- 
verbal communication is very strong. 

But usually it is verbally non-assertive, which in a 
European American culture includes a wobbly voice, 
whining tone, oversoft or overwarm, often in a dull 
monotone. Speech patterns are hesitant, full of pauses 
and throat-clearing, while facial expressions include 
ghost smiles, evasive or no eye contact and nervous 
body movements. 

"Non-assertive communication leaves women 
angry about the behavior, but with no outlet for that 
anger," Krolokke says. Sometimes women are so 
surprised or shocked that they say or do nothing at the 
time, but resolve that in the future they will speak up 
against verbal or physical abuse. Some do, even 
several years later. 

Because aggressive communication strategies can 
cause backlas^y the sometimes quite powerful men 
they would be used against, most women did not use 
them, although some wish they had. Verbal or non- 
verbal, they make the woman clearly unapproachable 
and put her in charge. 

verbal examples include, "Why on earth did you 
do that?" and "I nave a problem with that." 

Non-verbal aspects in a European American 
culture include a very firm voice that can be sarcastic, 
cold, hard and sharp. Speech patterns are fluent, fast 
and sure. Facial expressions can include eyebrows 
raised in amazement, firm jaw and chin thrust for- 
ward. Eye contact is used to stare down and dominate 
another, and body movements include finger-point- 
ing, fist-thumping and arm-crossing. 

Confrontational Strategies 

Reportedly confrontational communication strategies 
are the most successful ways to end both the hostile 
environment and quid-pro-quo types of harassment, 
Krolokke says, because they hold the harasser ac- 
countable for his behavior. 

Four key aspects distinguish the behavior. 

First, you name the behavior, such as "^top 
commenting on my appearance." 

Second, you hold tne harasser accou wie for his 
behavior, and do not smile or let him redefine the 
situation. 

Third, you make honest and direct statements 
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about the behavior without saying "please" or apolo- 
gizing, and include no modifiers at all. "Stop leaning 
over my desk. You are two inches from me and I want 
you to move back right now'." 

Fourth, you demand that the harasser stop imme- 
diately. 

Non-verbal aspects are critical, including strong 
and self-respecting body lan^age, which is counter to 
a woman's socialization to t^e up as little space as 
possible, esjDecially in public. 

Strong non-verbal respx)nscs include your stand- 
ing up, maintaining eye contact, taking your hands out 
of pockets and putting them on your hips, and keep- 
ing your head up. A strong tone of voice and deliber- 
ate Dody movements can verify the message. 

And, end the message on your terms, with closing 
lines such as, "Don't ever do tnat to me or any other 
woman again," and then leave the scene or demand 
that the harasser leave. 

Cultural Aspects of Communications 

Both verbal and non-verbal strategies reflect dif- 
ferences in cultural tendencies. For example, a woman 
from a European American and Northern European 
culture, which tend to be individualistic, may more 
comfortable verbally disclosing her feelings than one 
from a collectivistic culture like Asian. 

And cultures such as Scandinavian and North 
American rely more heavily on direct speech and not 
so much on context. In contrast, high-context cultures 
such as Asian and Southern European are more 
indirect, so wonren from those cultures may have 
more trouble speaking directly. 

Cultural aspects mso affect nonverbal communica- 
tion, with those from a high-contact culture like Latins 
and Arabs tending to stand very close while talking to 
a jXTSon, while Northern Europeans keep their 
distance, causing them to be seen as unfriendly or self- 
impx)rtant. 

A woman from a high-contact culture may be 
inclined to take up more space and so use assertive or 
confrontational communication strategies. 

Race, Ethnicity Affect Communication 

Differences between European Americans and 
African Americans can affect their ability to communi- 
cate. African Americans seem to have more intense 
sf>eech, which can appear to be threatening to some- 
one of another race. 

In fact, some say that blacks see tnore danger of 
violence when people are not communicating with 
each other. Despite their arguments being loud, angry 
or abusive, the fact that they are willing to communi- 
cate implies that they are willing to work out their 
differences. 

The Mexican American culture emphasizes the 
right to express feelings and ideas in a diverse and 
unique way. Women from that culture may be more 
vivid and passionate in their speech, while European 
American or Asian women are much more inhibited. 

And those from an Asian American culture see 
silence as critical, a control strategy tlial ultimately 
gives power, although they may appear non-assertive 
to someone from another culture. ^ 

Contact Charlotte Krolokkc at the Spcxx:h Communication 
Department of Humboldt State University CA at (707) 826- 
4229; e-mail chkl@axc.humboldt.edu 



Part II - Women in Ph 



Last issue we addressed hotu as major donors to 
program that reflect their values, women can be change 
agents in higher education. And how to tnake sure develop- 
ment programs include women as donors. This month we 
address how to start a program, and how to solicit gifts 
from both professionals' and volunteers' perspectives. 

How to Start a Women's Program 

So you're convinced that it's innportant to attract 
women, both as donors and as fundraisers for your 
institution. How do you do it? 

The formation of the "Women in Business Coun- 
cil" at the School of Business of the University of 
Wisconsin - Madison makes a great case study. 

Karen Crossley, director of development for the 
business school, discussed the formation of the council 
at the National Network on Women in Philanthropy's 
national forum for development officers, held in 
Chicago this year. 

Formed in 1993, the council advises the dean of 
the school of business, bridging the gap between the 
school and the business community. It identifies and 
addresses issues facing women in the business work- 
place, and educates women on leadership develop- 
ment and networking. 

According to Crossley, there were key elements 
that led to developing the council: 

• A commit!^ donor with an initial gift. Phyllis 
Lovrien, a Madison business woman who was the first 
woman in her firm's local office to become a vice 
president, launched the council to support personal 
goals and to broaden initiatives to benefit both sexes in 
the business community. 

While not an alumna, she previously donated to 
the school, and her interest in improving the business 
climate for women led university officials to call her 
early in the brainstorming process. 

• A committed, supportive administrative leader. 
In this case, it was the Dean of the School of Business, 
Andy Policano. Supporting diversity at the workplace 
and in the business school was high on his agenda, 
and he continues to attend events, provide funds for 
speakers and publicize the project in his public 
appearances. 

• Specific, tangible initial projects. Early partici- 
pants brainstormed several areas of need in the 
community, and came up with an agenda. An early 
liason has been with the state's Glass Ceiling Commis- 
sion to develop a database of women and nrunorities to 
serve on boards of directors. 

The council has also sponsored educational 
lectures, workshops and seminars, and focus groups 
to learn about and communicate the issues currently 
facing women in the business workplace. Finally, a 
mentoring program pairs students with successful 
women in Madison's business community. 

• High level volunteer leadership. The council 
attracted business wonxm who are well-connected and 
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anthropy are Raising Consciousness ... and Funds 



The Ten Commandments of Fundraising Among Women 



Maddie Levitt, a Des Moines philanthropist and 
member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Netxvork on Women as Philanthropists (NNWP), was 
named the 2995 National Society of Fund Raising 
Executives Philanthropist of the Year, As assistant to 
the president for fundraising at Drake University, she 
recently chaired a $131 million campaign. The list 
below appeared in the September 1995 NNWP newslet- 
ter, to which she added insights for WIHE, 

1. Enjoy yoiur fundraising efforts. You're 
giving other women the opportunity to feel good 
about themselves, by enabling them to help a cause 
they strongly believe in. 

2. Regardless of the effort you are working 
for^ make certain the project has a high degree of 
credibility, especially to you. 

Leavitt notes that the recent debacle of New 
Era Philanthropy fund, losing millions of dollars 
for college and university investors, probably 
wouldn't have happened had major women 
donors been involved. "Men are just not as dis- 
cerning as women" when it comes to checking on 
credibility. "They rely more on the 'good ole boy' 
network: If someone he knows and respects is 
supporting the cause, then it must be okay, thinks 
the potential male donor. Women are more likely 
to check it all out themselves. 

3. Make your own commitment before you 
call on others. If your research shows the project to 
be credible and worthy of your support, then 
contributing to it should be your first action. And 
actions speak louder than words ... 

4. Set high standards. It's extremely flattering 
for an individual to be asked for a "stretch" 
amount. Women who solicit men have found that 
there's essentially only one opportunity to ask, and 
you must use it. Men can often knock on the door 
again without rejection, while a woman is more 
likely to hear, "Look, I've already told you no." 

5. Remember that you're working to benefit 
others, not yourself. When men agree to make 
fundraising calls, whether they admit it or not, 
they're thinking about satisfying their own egos 



and making their friends happy. Women tend to 
agree out of their own beneficence. 

6. If you believe your request has merit, resist 
the urge to apologize for asking for a donation, 
which women have a tendency to do. 

7. Select the right person to make the call. If 
you're the professional, don't just ask anybody to 
accompany you on a call. Do your homework and 
find out who are the prospect's peers and col- 
leagues, and select someone who can reach that 
peison on a personal level. 

If you're the volunteer, don't just agree to go on 
a fundraising visit because you've been asked to do 
it. Make sure you are the best person to do the job. 
The best person is the one with the closest personal 
or professional connection, someone whom the 
potential donor knows well and respects. Men tend 
to go on calls just because they've b^n asked. 
Women should be very selective, and not repeat 
their mistake. 

8. "Thank you" is the most important phrase 
in the fundraiser's vocabulary. Women seem to 
understand this better than men, who typically have 
a support person send an impersonal thank-you 
letter. The more personally you communicate 
gratitude, the more it means to the donor. 

9. Do your homework and get to know your 
prospect before making the call. Most importantly, 
find out her donor history. It's extremely 
embarassing to go on a call, as either a professional 
or a volunteer, only to learn that the prospect has 
already donated. Or to find out that she's made it 
clear that her interests are in another area. 

Know her position, socially and professionally, 
and where her interests lie. If her giving history 
indicates a strong tendency to give to the arts, you 
don't want to go in asking for funds for a swim- 
ming pool ... unless you've heard that her grand- 
daughter is a champion diver. 

10. Never leave a call feeling discouraged. You 
will have more successes than disappointments. 
While women tend to get discouraged more easily 
than men, only men tend to take it personally when 
they're birnixl down. 



prominent in the community, primarily through peer 
recruitment. 

• Well-placed collaborators in the community. 
The council has gained the support of and worked 
with local organizations of prominent female business 
and community leaders. These leaders see firsthand 
the need for a project such as this. 

• A deliberate effort to become \nsible in the 
community and state. Public relations activities focus 
on media involvement and using high-profile 



speakers. 

• A serious commitment of volunteer and 
staff time to the effort. Never underestimate the 
amount of time a start-up endeavor takes, warns 
Crossley. 

• Patience. Crossley urges anyone considering 
starting a program of this nature to think long-term 
and have patience in trying to raise funds. Or change 
the world. 

-DJ 
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CAREER CONNECtlONS 



Reach 10,000 women in higher education for only 
S230. Call Mary Zcnke at (608) 251-3232 by the 20th. 



Ill The University of Illinois 
W I W at Chicago 

CHANCELLOR 

Nominations and applications arc invited for the position of 
Chancellor of the University of Illinois at Chicago. 

The ChariccUor is the Executive Officer of the University and reports 
to the President of the University of Illinois. The University seeks a 
proven leader who will continue the successful development of the 
mstitution's academic programs and national stature. 

One of the three campuses of the University of Illinois, UlC has im 
enrollment of 25,000 - approximately 9,000 of whom arc enrolled in 
graduate and/or professional programs, A major comprehensive 
institution, UlC has an annual operating budget of S900 million, and 
a separately funded research budget of >90 million. 

A defining goal of UIC is to take full advantage of its setting in a 
major metropolitan area. UlC's Great Cities Program promotes 
academic excellence in an urban context by fostering collab-yrations 
with external partners to address contemporary urban problems. UlC 
offers a full array of undergraduate, graduate and professional degree 
programs in its fifteen coUeges and schools. The Health Sciences 
Center is one of the most comprehensive centers for educating health 
care professionals in the United States. It encompasses a 500+ bed 
hospital and the nation's largest College of Medicine. 

The Chancellor must have significant administrative experience, an 
earned doctorate, and demonstrated leadership ability, as well as an 
understanding of the specialized mission of education snd patient 
care in an academic health sciences center. PsnicuUr sensitivity to 
and skill with multi-racial and multi-cultural relations is required. 

The Chancellor Search Adviso^ Committee will begin reviewing 
nominations and applications immediately, and will continue to 
accept applications until a new Chancellor is selected. To assure full 
consideration, however, candidates materials should be submitted by 
December 31, 1995, to: 

R. John Solaro 

Chair, Chancellor Search Advisory Committee 
University of Illinois 
Office of the President (m/c 760) 

414 Administrative Office Building 
1737 West Polk Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60612-7228 

Thf Umtvtrtity of lUtnots is an ajfintattve actiottUqual opportunity tmploytr. 



» Foothill-De Anza 

Community College Dist 

VICE PRESIDENT 
Finance and College Services 

De Anza College is now accepting applications. 

The Vice President will provide stror^ leadership and vision 
in ttie planning, direction, administration and evaluation of all 
budget, fiscal services, human resources, and facilities. The 
successful candidate will possess a Master^s in Business 
Administration or a related field and one year administrative 
eiqperience. 

Applications and complete job description may be obtained 
fr^: 

Eniployment Srvtces 
hoomill-DeAnza 
Community College District 
12345 ElMonlaRoed 
Los Altos Mils. CA 94022 
(415)949^17 

E-Mail: cms6438@mercufy.fhda.edu 

A resume and vita may not be substituted tor a completed 
application. Job #96023. Deadline: November 17, 1995. 
AA€Oe. 



PRESIDENTIAL SEARCH 




W EDMONDS 
1 COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 



LYNNWOOD. WASHINGTON 

The Boar(a of Trustees of 
Edmonds Community College 



invites applications and nominations 
for the position of College President 



The College 

Edmonas Community College is located 20 minutes north 
of metropolitan Seattle on beautiful Puget Sound 
Established m 1967. the College is a leader m innovotive 
curriculum programming in infernational/global education 
Outstanding faculty and staff teach and serve a student 
population of more than 10.000 on a quarterly average. 
Ihe College's educational portfolio includes academic and 
college transfer degree programs, professional/technical 
education; developmental education programs; 
continuing education; corrections education; and o 
comprehensive English as a second language program. 



and rea jests for acpiicot.on pockets snoj'a be 
o.rected to 



► 



Vaughn Sherman. Chair - Presidential Search Process 
Edmonds Community Coliege 
20000 68th Avenue West • Lynnwood. WA 98036 
Ph: 206-640-1239 • Fax: 206-640*1245 • TDD. 206-640-1210 
E-rnoil: btrustee@edcc.ctc.edu 



EDCC iv nn cquul opporiuniiy and affiriiiatiVL* aclix '*mplo\cr. j 



ILLINOIS COLLEGE 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
and Dean of the College 



Illinois College seeks nominations and applications for the position of Vice 
P'esident for Academic Affairs arxJ Dean of the College. Reporting directly to 
the President, the Dean is the second officer and ch let academic officer of the 
College and directly supervises the academic departments, library, registrar, 
dean of students, artd director of athletics. 

The College is enjoying or>e of the brightest periods in its lb5-year history. 
We are a Carnegie Baccalaureate (Liberal ArU) I, Phi Beta Kappa College, 
related to the Presbyterian arnl U.C.C. churches and known for low cost and 
high quality. Enrollment is nearly 1,000; ninety jDencenl of the entering class 
ranked in the upper half of their high school classes; faculty salaries are in the 
top quintile for professors and associates and just below for assistants. We 
opened a new 30, 000- square foot academic build Ingin 1992 and completed 
r>ew residence halls in 1992 and 1995. The market value of our endowment 
is above $50 million, and we have rx) debt. 

The successful candidate will offer experience with teaching, scholarship, 
and leadership. Credentials Include a Ph.D. in a discipline represented at the 
College, a superiur reputation as an urKiergraduatc teacher, and commil- 
ments to publication and scholarly activity. Also important are integrity, 
iinaeination. experience with shared governance, ancTconsensus-building, 
intellectual openrx?ss, a track record of attracting external support for aca- 
demic projects, and a commitment to the small liberal arts college. 

We seek a person who will contribute to initiatives, now under way among 
the faculty, to review the curriculum, improve teaching, and exparni profes- 
sional development Other initiatives at the College include efforts to im- 
prove retention and increase diversity. 

Review of applications by a committee of faculty, trustees, students, and staff 
w ill begin on fXcember 1 1 and continue until the position is filled 

Apply with letter, c .v , and names and phone numbers of three references to 
Mrs Mary Lou Scott, Assistant to the President, Illinois College, Jacksonville 
IL f>2br,U 

tqual Opportunity, Affirmative ActicKi Employer 
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PROVOST AND VICE 



UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN- 
PLATTEVILLE 

CHANCELLOR 



The University of Wisconsin-Platteville invites applications and 
nominations for the position of Provost and Vice Chancellor. 

InstltutlcMi: One of 13 comprehensive universities in the University 
of Wisconsin System, Uw-Plitteville is located in Platteville, 
Wisconsin, a community of 10,000 situated in the rolling hills of 
southwestern Wisconsin approximately 70 miles southwest of 
Madison. The university has approximately 379 faculty and support 
staff and enrolls about 5,000 unde^raduate and 225 graduate 
studenU. The university Mission ^tement both stresses the 
importance of the intellectual and ethical development of its students 
through studies in the liberal arts and identifies institutional areas of 
emphasis in middle school education, engineering, technology 
management, agrictUture and criminal justice. 

Position: The Provost and Vice Chancellor rcfioits directly to the 
Chancellor and serves on the Chancellor's Cabinet. As the chief 
academic officer of the university, the Provost/Vice Chancellor is 
responsible for the development and implementation of programs, 
curricula, and policies that support the academic mission of the 
university. Under the administrative direction of the Chancellor and 
working with the college deana, the Provost/Vice Chancellor 
provides vision and leadership for the university's academic 
programs, including the College of Business, Industry, Life Science, 
and Agriculture; the College of Engineering, Mathematics, and 
Science; and the College of Liberal Arts, and Education. Other areas 
of responsibility include admissions and enrollment management, 
outreach and extension, and the library. In addition, the 
ProvostA^ice Chancellor works with the Chancellor and other campus 
administrators to provide support for University advancement 
activities and to articulate the university's mission to government 
leaders and the University of Wisconsin System administration. 

Required Quallflcatloos: Candidates for this position must; 

* hold an earned doctorate and be qualified for a tenured 
appointment at a senior academic rank 

* possess significant academic and administrative experience with 
demonstrated success at the dean's level or above 

* exhibit a record of exemplary teaching, acholarship, and 
professional development 

« possess budget and fiscal management skills 

* have demonstrated ability to work effectively with various 
constituencies and support alumni and foundation programs 

* have expertise in developing strategic plans, and setting 
institutional goals and priorities within the university's academic 
mission 

« possess excellent communication and presentation skills 

* have experience in effectively working with shared faculty 
governance 

* be committed to the mission of the University of Wisconsin 
System and the more specific UWP Mission, and have an 
understanding not only or current trends and themes in higher 
education but also of its perennial themes and values. 

Candidates should have apeclal skills and experience In effectively 
promoting. 

* accreditation and assessment processes 

* continuous quality improvement initiatives 

* information technology and distance education 

* interdisciplinary programming and the importance of liberal 
education within the university's mission 

* outreach and professional development 

* recruitment of women and minorities 



Salary: Competitive and commensurate with experience and 

qualifications. 

Application: Interested applicants should provide the following: 1) 
a letter of application that addresses the position description; 2) a 
current resume: 3) the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
five references who can address the candidate's qualifications; and, 4) 
a copy of the applicant's transcript showing the terminal degree. 

The position begins July 1, 1996, and the deadline for receipt of 
applications ia December 1, 1995. 

^pEcation materials should be sent to Chair of the Provost and Vice 
Cnancellor Search and Screen Committee, University of Wisconsin* 
Platteville. 1 University Plaza, Platteville. WI 53818-3099. 
Telephone: (608) 342-1262, Fax (608) 342*1270, Internet: 
JARED@UWPLATT.EDU. 

VW'Ptatttville it an a^rmative action/equal opportunity employer. 
Women and nunoriaes are encouraged to apply. The names of 
nominees amt applicants who have not reauested in writing that 
their identity kept cor^dential, and oj all finalists, wilt be 
released upon request. 




North Central College 

Naperville, Illinois 



YICE PRESIDENT FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
and DEAN OF THE FACULTY 



North Central College seeks a chief academic officer com- 
mitted to teaching excellence and high standards. ..a good 
listener and a principled, energetic and creative leader. 

Founded in 1861, North Central is an independent com- 
prehensive liberal arts colle^ affiliated with the United 
Methodist Church — with a distinguished academic tradi- 
tion; a strong record of enrollment growth and fiscal suc- 
cess over the past quarter century; and an ideal location 
30 miles west of Chicago’s Loop, in a dynamic suburb of 
more than 1(10,000 and the fastest growing county in the 
northern United States. The College, one of U.S. News & 
World Report's “best regional institutions,” serves 1400 
full-time (median ACT, 25), 700 part-time, and 400 mas- 
tor’s degree students, in day, evening and weekend for- 
mats — with an annual budget of nearly $30 million, and a 
student/faculty ratio of 14:1. The 54 acre Naperville cam- 
pus is “fully-wired” (voice, video and data). 

Reporting directly to the president, the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs and Dean of the Faculty is responsi- 
ble for all aspects of the College’s academic program, in- 
cluding traditional undergraduate, continuing education 
and graduate. She/he will actively involve faculty in the 
refinement and implementation of a vision of North Cen- 
tral’s future that realizes the full potential of the Col- 
lege’s evolving model of comprehensive education — link- 
ing liberal arts and applied disciplines; students of di- 
verse ages and backgrounds; undergraduate and 
master’s programs; a committed teaching faculty and 
strong scholarship; and unparalleled out-of-classroom op- 
portunities in the region with increased international 
emphasis. 

The ideal candidate will have excellent teaching and 
scholarly credentials, in addition to an earned doctorate; 
relevant administrative experience (and ?. proven record) 
in areas such as budgeting, program development and 
innovation, and academic assessment; and a deep sensi- 
tivity to the values and ethos of historic liberal arts col- 
leges such as North Central. Candidates or interested 
parties are invited to contact: 

Professor Howard Mueller 
Chair, Search Committee 
do Office of Academic Affairs 
North Central College 
P.O. Box 3063 
Naperville. IL 60566-7063 
(708) 637*5353 
rasCq'nccseq.noctrl.edu 

The appointment becomes effective no later than July I, 
1996. Applications will be reviewed beginning October 30, 
until the position is filled. All replies will be held in confi- 
dence. K.O.E. 
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West Virginia 
Graduate College 



DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Wc!»l Virginia Graduate College invites applications and nominations for 
the position of Dean, School of Education and Professional Studies, who 
will occupy the James A. Rowley Distinguished Professorship, The Dean 
IS appointed by the President, administratively responsible to the Vice 
President fur Academic Affairs and provides leadership and direction for 
the academic and admi nisi rat ive functions of the School- The Dean's 
duties include, but arc not limited to: implementation of policies. planning, 
supervising, and evaluating programs', representing the School laculiy to 
the Vice President, other Schools, and administrative units within the 
College, prcparmg/monitoring budgets; recommending appoinlmenis. pro- 
motions. and compensation adjustments; engaging in strategic planning 
and forecasting future resource needs of the School; and acting as liaison 
with other institutions of higher education, external accrediting/approval 
agencies, and local school districts. Qualifications should include: an 
earned doctorate in a discipline pertinent to the School, a record of teach- 
ing. public service, and scholarly and creative achievements which war- 
rant appointment and tenure at the Associate or Professor level, significant 
experience at an NCATE-accrediled institution, a record of securing ex- 
ternal funding, a minimum of five years of academic and/or administrative 
leadership cxpcncnce. and experience with strategic planning and quality 
improvement programs. 

Accredited by NCATE. the School of Education and Professional Studies 
offers eight master's degree programs, two education specialist degrees, 
and an Ed.D. degree onered jointly with Marshall University and VVest 
Virginia University. The School offers 17 professional spccialiriilions 
leading to licensure by the West Virginia Board of Education. The School 
provides program options in two divisions; the Division of Allied Services, 
consisting oi psychology, educational leadership, humanities, and coun- 
seling ami the Division of Curriculum and Instruction consisting of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, special education, and reading educa- 
tion. The School has a strong commitment to professional development 
and continuingcducational opportunities for area school districts and com- 
munity agencies. 

Applications, consisting of a letter of interest in the position, a complete 
viute. and the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of at least three 
professional references who may be contacted during the screening pr^- 
css. will be accepted until the position is filled. The anticipated starting 
date IS January 1. 1996. Applications may be submitted to the Human 
Rcsuutcc Development Office. West Virginia Graduate College. 100 An- 
gus H. Peyton Dnve. South Charleston. WV 2530.1-1600; telephone t304) 
746-1993; FAX (304) 746-1900. Applications in ASCII forntal may be sub- 
mitted via Internet to jstephcns(a wvgc.edu. 

WVGC is an EOIAA Employ rr 



EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT HEADS 

Ettteni Michigan Univeraity it accepting applicationa for the foUowing 
department head poaitiooa, available July 1, 996. These arc year-round 
administrative appomtmenta. Appticama must bold doctorate; have at least 
five years of college teaching cxpcncnce; and poeaess a record in teaching and 
acbotanhip auffKKnt for appointment at full professor level. 

Accounting: Departmem has 24 faculty tpecUlixing in the areas of RnancUl 

accounting, ayatema. auditing. Uxation, managerial accounting and deciaioo 
scteoces. Muat demooatrate ability to provide research leadership, perform 
adminiatrativc functiona. develop collegialily among faculty and 
administrahoo, and interact effectively with University constituencies snd the 
professional commotuty. lnqu:rics to Sn-sn Moeller, telephone (313) 4^-4140, 
fax (3I3-4B7-7099. Application: * ■ of mtcreal. cv and tisec reficrencea by 

December 1. 

Econnmlca: Department haa IS membeis with diverse inicreats; ofTera four 

undergraduate and three master degrees. Department head must he an effective 
spokesperson for department and provide leadership for faculty and program 
(fevelopmcnt. Area of spcciaiizaboo withm economics open. A^ltcaiion: cv, 
three letters of recormnendation, sample of recent research, evidence of 
teaching ability and statement summarizing management philosophy and goala 
for the department by Deoember 1, Preliminary mterviewa may be conducted 
at ABA meetinga. 

Sociology, Anthropology, and Criminology: Department offers Bachelor's 

Degrees m Sociology, Anthropology, and Criminology, and Master'a Degreea in 
Sociology and Cnmmology; eotnpriKa 21 faculty nK/nbera aerving about 650 
majora and 300 minora. Heceaaary skilla include budget and personnel 
management, program developracDl, intcrcultural sensitivity, an d ability to 
work ID a collective bargaining environment. Applitatton; letter of 
application, detailed cv and namea of three refertacea by November IS- 

Leadership snd Cnunsellng: Positxin specirusitons, afiplicthmi directions and 
deadline oot available y preaa tune. Inquiriea to Prank Gaciotb, in-4>t7-()076 
or daa_gaooch<^mttvax.emKh.cda. 

All applicationa ahould be aubmitsed by deadline dite indicated to: 

Depaitmert of (ae« above) 
c/o 204 King HaU 
Eastern MKhigan University 
YpsiIaoti.MI 4S197 

Wt monpj /hw* tuvKorttj FMU um 

smen/afMf offcmmy emffcyw 




DEAN 

COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND HUMANITIES 



Humboldt State University iovilea applications and no minal ions for Dean ol the 
College of Arts and Humanities, one of the four colleges of the UniveTSity. 
Reportmg directly to ifae Provost/Vice President for Acadcimc Affsirs, the Dean 
IS tir clucf admuustrstive officer of the College and provides lea^rship for the 
depa r tmenu of Art. English. Modern Languages. Jovaraalism, Music. Philosopby. 
Religious Studies. Speech CoroxnuQicaQoo and Theatre Arts. The Dean also 
provides oversight of the Women's Studies program and KHSU-PM, the 
University's radio stahon. The College offers B.A., M.A. and M-P-A. degrees. 



We seek candidstes who professional qualities and experienoe assure superior 
leadership m all arest oi academic endeavor. Candidates roust demonstrate 
successful admimatrstive experience m higher edncstion, including budget 
Duiaagcmcnt. program development, and a record of effectively working with 
faculty, studrau and staff; strong communication skills; conxnitment to shsrcd 
governance and faculty consiUtalion. commitment to affumstive action, 
cultural diversity and academic excellence with a demonstrated apprecianon 
for and coaunitment to the bumamties and the visual and performing arts, and 
comraitnaent to artistic First Axnendnient frecdonu. The successful candidate 
must present a record of excellence in uctkrgraduate teaching and record of 
scholarship or creative achievement appropriate to the rank of full professor in 
the College, Evidence of ability in fuod-raitmg leadership and demonstrsted 
commitment to the use and evduatioo of emerging technologies in teaching 
and learning preferred. 

Humboldt Sute University. located in the rural redwood forest region of the 
California coast range, is the nortberomoat of the twenty-two campuses of the 
California State University System. A fscully of 370. represented under a 
collective bargaining agreement, works wuh approximately 7,000 studec*s. 
Humboldt Sute is characterized by a balance of geographic beauty and 
academic quality. 

We acek to fill th» posihon by July 1, 1996. The Umversity especially 
welcomes as candidates people of color, women, and persons with disabilities. 
Pot consideration submit a letter of application, ca co^lete resume and three 
letters of reference to be postmarked b>‘ December 8, 1995 to: 

Chair, Dean of Arts A. Humanities Search Committee 
c/o College of Bchavtoral and Social Scienoes 
Humboldt Slate Univertity 
Areata, CA 9SS21-S299 
(707) 826-37HVFAX (707) 826-3717 



HSU is att equal oppart uni ty! Affirmative ActionlT ate fX employer. 

The Universxry hires only individuats atUhorited to work in the Unit^ States- 



FERRIS STATE IJNlVERSiTY 



DEAN 

COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 



THE POSITION: Ferris State University invites applications and nomi- 
nations for the position of Dean of the College of Business. The col- 
lege consists of the departments of Accountancy, Computer Informa- 
tion Systems, Management and Marketing. In addition to an extensive 
array of 4-year undergraduate programs, the college offers an M.S. 
degree in Information Systems Management and a Master of Accoun- 
tancy degree. The college is well known for its Professional Golf Man- 
agement and Professional Tennis Management programs. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for developing a vision 
for the future of an emerging college and must foster support for this 
vision within the college and the University. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Candidates must hold an earned doctorate in busi- 
ness or related fields, must possess a record of creative and energetic 
administrative leadership, must have a distinguished teaching record, 
and must possess the ability to Inspire multiculturally diverse popula- 
tions to enhance excellence In teaching and service. The ability to 
promote ties with husinesa and industry ia deairad. 

SALARY; Salary Is competitive and commensurate with experience 
and qualifications. 

THE UNIVERSITY: Ferris State University provides practical, hands-on 
education to make its graduates immediately employable in their cho- 
sen fields in a diverse array of technical and professional programs. 
Ferris offers more than 100 academic programs through the Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences. Allied Health Sciences, Business. Education. 
Optometry, Pharmacy, and Technology to its 10,000 students. Includ- 
ed are associata'a and bachelor's degrees, two master s degrees, and 
doctorates in optometry and pharmacy. FSU's main campus in Big 
Rapids, a city of 12,600, is located in the vacation and recreation area 
of West Central Michigan, $4 mites north of Grand Rapids. 

Review of applications will begin November 15. and continue until the 
position is filled The preferred starting date la January 3. 1996. unless 
otherwise negotiated. 

APPLICATION; Send ■ letter of application, curriculum vitao. and 
names and addresses of three references to: 

Dr Ian Mathison 
Chair, Senrch Committee 
Ferns Suila University 
220 Ferris Drive, Pharmacy 105 
Big Rapids, Ml 49307 

Ftrr/s Slala UnivBnity /s an Atiirrrmtiv Action, 

EquBi Opportunity InBtituUon. 
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FERRIS STATE I ) N' 1 VliRSlTY 



DEAN OF LIBRARY 

1 HI. )sn ION Ferris Slate University invites applications anJ iiomina- 
lions for the position of Dean of the Library. ITic Library has a staff of 3' 
and contains holdings which include 250,000 books, 97,000 periodical vol- 
umes, '.'00 periodical subscriptions. 70.000 Michigan and U.S. govern- 
niem publications and more than 80,000 audiovisual items. The Librai'y 
\cives students in programs offered in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences. 
.Mlied Health Sciences, Business. Education. Pharmacy. Optomeir> and 
Technology. 

Ihe l>can of the Library administers all library operations and services 
including budget preparation and management; rollections and physical 
facility development and management in ccajunction with the require* 
iiicnts of the colleges, coordination of policies and services with other 
Stale universities, development and application of new library tcchnol* 
ogles v^hich provide greater access to and utilization of informaiuin. and 
cvxirdination of public services and histoncal/archival services, 
tjl ALlFlCAnONS: Candidates must have a terminal degiec in Library 
and Inlormation Science and library administrative expencncc. The candi* 
date must demonstrate organizational, interpersonal, oral and wntien 
comniuiiivation skills. The candidate must also demonstrate the ability to 
develop and maintain positive relationships with library staff, mullicultur* 
.div diverse student populations and faculty. The candidate must demon- 
strate an understanding of and commitment to the important role of re- 
soufve shanng. library automation and new information technologies. 

S.Al AH'! Salary is competitive and commensurate with expenence and 
quahhcations 

THL LMVKkSITY Hems State University provides practical, hands-on 
education to make its graduates iiiimedutcly employable in theii chosen 
hetdv in a diverse array of technical and professional programs. Hems 
otlciv more than 100 academic programs through the Colleges of Arts and 
Svienccs. Allied Health Sciences. Business. Education, Optometry . Phar- 
maw. and Technology to it*. 10,000 students. Included are associate's and 
hachclor v degrees, iwt' master’s degrees, and doctorates in optometry 
and pharmacy HSU’s mam campus in Big Rapids, a city of 12.600. is 
loN.jtcd in the vuvation and recreation area of West Central Michigan. 54 
mites north of (irand Rapids 

APIM It AllUN Send a letter of application, curnculum vitae, and names 
and .>ddre\\e\ of three references to 

Chair. Dean of Library Search Committee 
Hems State University 
l34/> Cramer Circle. Bishop Hall 408 
Big Rapids. Ml 49307 

Review ot applivations will begin November 30. and continue until the 
rKtsm.in r. filled The preferred starting date is rcbriiary 1. 19%. unless 
i»ihetwi\c negotiated 

htrrii Sta*.t u an Afj^rmauve Action. 

Equal Opportunify Institution. 



University of Mitnesota 

Director of Distance Education 

Search Extended 

Ihe Lniveisitv of Minnesota seeks a system-wide Dircitor of Distance 
idu-vatum The Director will lead in the development and -icceplance of 
the u 111 versitv -wide vision for distance education, lead in Ihe develop- 
ment ot all-university distance education initiatives inciuding policy 
sCitrmenis grant appucalions, funding requests, opporti'ni ties for facul- 
ty develupnicnt, and staffing, lead in Ihe developmer.l, ctwrdi nation, 
and implementation of distance education planmng and pragranuivng; 
advance a research agenda for distance education, cooroinile technic.;* 
M'rviiev tor distance wucatiun production, instructional assistance, and 
scheduling infrastructures, chair the Dislaiice Education Council, and 
represi'iil Ihe university at state, regional, and national governing bod- 
ies, « onferences. and meetings dealing with distance education The 
DirtMor will report to the Dean of Continuing Education and Extension/ 
I'niversity College 

Issential qualifications include an earned doctorate; at least three years’ 
ecyH-rieiue in distance education administration and programming m a 
higher education selti^ and knowledge of instructional and distance 
rJiuation technology Desired experience includes demonstrated leader- 
ship and wpencnce m advancing a distance education a^nda within a 
toinploc organizational environment. The posit\'n is a 100%, 12 month 
aiademii staff appoiniment Depending on credentials, an adjunct facul- 
ty appointment is also possible. Salary is commensurate with the qualifi- 
lalionv and experience to provide leadership in a major university 
Appluants should submit a letter detailing interest, experence, and 
«iualiiii ations relevant to this position, along with a c*umculum vitae, and 
the namev. addre«ses, and telephone numbers of three professional ref- 
crerKfv to Dr David Grossman, Chair, Distance Education Director 
Varih t omiuittee, Continuing Education and Extension/University Col- 
lege Umversitv of Minnesota, 150 Westbnx>k Hall. 77 Pleasant Street 
s F Minneapolis, MN 5S4S5 Application deadline is December 15. 1995 
I jMivirnarkI 

' V 1 )• .irrwfv .Mmnrv'ta i% rijuaf I'fiJ onp/i’Vrf 




University of 
Nebraska at 
Omaha 



DEAN 

COLLEGE OFARTS AND SCIENCES 

The Univeraity of NebcaaU at Omaha (UNO) » the major nctropoiitM 
nniveratfy of the four cam|)uaca of the Univenity of Nebnuka. L.-cated in 
the heart of Nebnuka'a largeat city, UNO ic aituaied oo 88.5 acrca and 
auiTOttoded by beautiful parka and reaideatitl azcaa. The univeraity offera 100 
undergraduate degree programa and 60 graduate degree progrunaj^ ^ a 
faculty numbering over 4O0. Student enrollment ia moie than 15,000. UNO 
ia accredited by the North OoCral AaaocialioD at the doctoral level. 

The College of Art* and Sctencca haa 206 full time faculty and 
approximately 80 part time faculty organized into fifteen departx&eoia: 
Biology, Black Studiea, Otemiatiy, Communication, (2oo^)ateT Sciei^, 
Engliah, Foreign Language!, Gcograp^/Geology, Hiawry, Matbematka, 
Philoaopfay and Religioo, Phyaica, Political Science, Paychology. and 
Scciology/Antfaropoiosy, The College alto metudea four ioter^idin^ 
programa: C^kano(a)A,atino(a) Studiea, Environmental Studiea, Native 
American Studiea, and Women'a Stndra. The College aervea over 4,000 
undergraduate and 500 graduate major* snd enroUa mtmeroua undcrgratfauin 
from other colkgea in geoeral cducati i connea. Graduate programa exist in 
Biology, Coaxmunicatioo, Computer cience, Engliah, Geography. History, 
Maihcmatica, Political Science, Paychology, a,nd Sociology/Anttiropology. 

The Dean of the College of Aita and Sctencca ia reapoosiblc for ^ 
leadership and overall direction of the teaching, research, and aerviu 
f^tiona of the College. The Dean is expected to provide stroag lea^iahip 
in strategic planniag and budget management. Cdlcge prioritiea include 
increasing the cultural diversity of the curricidum. faculty, and student 
body, as well as enhancing University’s instructional and research 
miaaion. The Dean must have a stroag commitment to the rc^ of faculty in 
governance. The Dean reports to the Vice Chancellor for Academk Affairs, 
ia a member of th; Council of Academic Deans and l^siis’ Forum, and 
parttcipatea in the general academic leadership of the Univeiaity. 

Preferred qualificstions: 

• An earned doctorate in one of the discipline* of the CoUege; 

• A record of academic achievement in the discipline warranting the rank 
of full profeasor; 

• A commitment to cxcelleDoe in teaching and scbolaily activity; 

• A commitmeot to the promotion of liberal arts, global cdu^tioo, and 
preprofeasionat programs, as well as the Colic ge’a major degree 
programs, within the Uoiveraity and community; 

• A record of cfTcctivcDcaa as college dean, aaaociate/aasutant dean, or 
departmental chaiiperaon; 

• The ability to interact and work effectively with faculty, administrstioa. 
staff, and students in a multicultural, coUegial eoviionmeot. 

Salary is competitive and commenaunte with ^aliffmtiona and experieooe. 
Applications should include a letter discussing experiencca and 
sccompliahmcota relevant to this poailion, a resume, and the names, 
addresses, phone and FAX oumbers of three or more references. Review of 
apfdicatioas will begin December 1, 1995, and will coolinuc until the 
positioa is filed. Vbe Universi^ of Nebraska at Omaha is an affi mstivc 
actionfequal opportunity mstitutioo. Applicants noedii» an socomn )dation 
abo'Jd contact the Affinnativc Actiaa (officer at (402) 5^2262. 

Direct oominatioDS, applications, and inquires to: Ernest J. Feck, Vice 

CbsaceUor for Acadenue AfTairs, University of Nebraska at Omaha, Omaha, 
Nebraska 6182-0001. Phone (402)554^2262. FAX (402)554-4896). 



MT. SAN JACINTO COLLEGE 
Financial Aid Officer 
(Search Reopened) 

The new high growth (affordable) area in California; an 
aggressive bulldng program; a studwt-contersd environment 
wnere teamwork, service, innovation and excellence are 
recognized and rewarded; water, mountain and desert 
recreational areas; a supportive community environment and 
a collegia] faculty/staK culture w^^re diversity is v’abed; and a 
future orientation focused on high-tech. 

All this and more at Mt. San Jacinto Collage in Riverside 
County. Come grow with us and build the financial aid 
ctepartment of tomorrow. This job will require someone who 
is an entrepreneur, a strategic planner, a re-engineer, a 
consensus builder, an innovator and a customer service 
adherent 

To learn more, please call, write, fax or E-Mail: 

MSJC Huma.i Resources 
1499 North State Street 
San Jacinto, CA 92583 
(909) 487-6752. ext 1 1 1 . 2506. or 1 150 

FAX (900) 654 5971 

Internet: EGONZALES@MSJC.CC.CA.US 
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Arizona State 
University 



Arizona State University 
College of Fine Arts 

Invites applications and nominations for the following three positions: 

Chaii^ Department of Dance 
Director, School of Music 
Chair, Department of Theatre 

These administrative positions will be available for the Fall of 1996, 
following the retirementof leaders whohaveserved ISyears, 19years, 
and 12 years respectively. 

Completedetails covering the positions and theirrequirementscanbe 
received by contacting the toUowing persons. 

Dance: Dr. Richard Loveless 

602/965-9438 

Email Address: IDRLL® ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU 
602/965-8338 FAX 
Music: Dr. JuUe Codell 

602/965-6297 

Email Address: ICJFCOASUVM.INREASU.EDU 
602/965-8338 FAX 

Theatre: Dr. Toni-Marie Montgomery 
602/965-6536 

Email Address: IETMMOASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU 
602/965-9073 FAX 

The review of applications will begin in early December and continue 
until the positions are filled. 

Arizona Stale University, located in Tempe in metropolitan Phoenix, 
is a Research I University of some 43,000 students. The Dance, Music, 
and Theatre programs each offer a full range of undergraduate and 
graduate degrees, and each has achieved national dlstinction.The 
successful candidate will enjoy a unique opportunity to lead excellent 
programs into the 21st century. AAEOE 

Arizona Slate University 
College of Fine Arts 
P.O. Box 872102 
Tempe, AZ 85287-2102 



MUSEUM EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM SPEOAUST 

The Tsongas Industrial History Center of the University of 
Massachusetts Lowell, College of Education is seeking a Museum 
Education Cumculum Specialist responsible for developing, 
implementing and evaluating the Center’s Educational 
Programming including training and supervision of employees 
who deliver ^ucational pre^n^uns. 

Qualifications: Master's degree in related area, with doctorate 
preferred; experience as a classroom teaclier or museiun educator; 
teaching cetlification preferred. Position available October 1, 
1995. Salary $30,000 -$53,622.00 

Send cover letter and resume to Director, Tsongas Industrial 
History Center, Boott Cotton Mills Museum, 400 Foot of John St., 
Lowell, MA 01852. Position contingent upon funding. The 
University of M^lssachusetts Lowell is an Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action, Title IX, H/V, ADA 1990 employer. 

PRESIDENT 

SEATTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Seattle Prep U a 100-year old Jesuit coed college preparatory school 
with an enrollment of 640 students and a sta^ of 70. 

The President of the school is the CEO, accountable to a Board of 
Trustees, responsible for the Jesuit character of the school, its 
religious tone, educational programs and fmancial viability and is the 
chief liaison with the school's various constituencies. 

A candidate should be an active Catholic, an experienced educator 
and administrator, have a Master's degree, exhibit proven skill in 
capital campaign and fundraising activities and have an 
understanding of and commitment to Jesuit education. 

Seattle Prep is an Equal Opportunity Employer. Lay persons, women 
and people of color are encouraged to apply. 

Contact Ms. Kyle Miller for an application packet. 

Seattle Preparatory School 
2400 11th East 
SeatUe, WA 98102-4098 
(206) 720-9140 
(206) 323-6509 FAX 

Application Deadline: November 10, 1995 



pennState 




University Park 
Campus 



DIRECTOR 

CENTER FOR APPLIED BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 



Applications and nominations arc invited for the position of Director. Center for Applied Behavioral Sciences (CABS). CABS is ? unit of Penn Sute's 
Intcrcollcgc Research Programs which fosters multidisciplinary research in the behavioral, social, life, and physical sciences, engineering, and the arts 
and humanities. C ABS priniar)- mission is the application of knowledge about human behavior to the solution of organizational problems. In addition, 
the mission includes a contribution to the education of Penn State undergraduate and graduate students through their involvement in field research and 
application Current applied research projects arr funded by private industry and by both sutc and federal agencies. Current suff members include an 
Interim Director. Associate Director. Administrative Assistant, Project Manager, Data Analyst, and a Post-Doctoral Scholar, as well as about 8 graduate 
research assistants In addition, a number of faculty from various academic departments participate on specific research projects. 

Duties of the Director include managing all CABS' activities; securing grant and contract funding; and collaborating with other IRP units in research 
planning and activities. It is also anticipated that the CABS Director would have an academic appointment in an appropriate University department. 

C anuidatcs should have a Ph.D. in psychology or related discipline vilh an emphasis on applied aspects, such as represented in industrial/organizational 
psychology, tests and measurement, or human factors/engineering psychology; a histoD of successful grant and contract support; and a publication 
record consistent with a senior faculty appointment. Experience in multiple project management and research administration is highly desirable. 

Candidates should send a detailed resume and a letter describing their interests and background to: Dr. William Taylor, Director, Intercollege Research 
Piograms. 20.^ Kem Building. Dept. CHE, The Pennsylvania Slate University, University Park, PA 16802. Candidates should also include the names, 
addresses, and phone numbers of 4 references in either their letter or as part of their resume. For full consideration, applications should be received by 
IX'ccmbcf 1, 1995 Applications will continue to be accepted until the position is filled. The surfing date of the position is open, but it is anticipated 
that It would be no later than August, 19‘J6. 

For additional information about CABS, contact Dr. James L. Farr, Interim Director, CABS, 207 Research Building D, Penn Slate University, 

Universu) Park PA 16802; phone (814) 865-3312; FAX; (814) 865-3309; email; J5F®PSUVM.PSU.EDU. 



-An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Women and Minoiities Encouraged to Apply. 
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1^ Kutztown University 



DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL EQUITY AND 
CONTRACT COMPLIANCE 

Kucztowo Univemty of Petiaiylvanu it aeeking to fill the positioa of Dt>cctor of 
Sociftl Squity and Contract Compltaoce. Tbc Director u reaponsiMe for the 
momtonns. coordinatica. and couipliancc with all federal, alale and university 
affirmative action and equal opportunity la>va. policies, regulations , and 
guidelines for all categories of em^oyeea at the university. The Director will 
also be responsible for monitoring the university's contract compliance program 
o it pertains to contractors doing business with the university as well as 
investigating disputes of social equity isauea which includes complaints of 
discruaination S'.d harassment. Directoc reports to the Assistant to the 
President for Human Diversity. 

QualificatioQj should indude 

•A mininniim of a master's degree required. 

•A m i n i m u ro of three year* in social equity/affirmatr^ action preferably in 
higher education. 

•Experience in contract compliance. 

•Evidence of leadership style which emphasues ccllegiality. 

•Evidence of ability to effectively woric with members of the university 
community. 

•Experience m working cooperatively with people of diverse backgrounds. 
•Hxperirnoe in program development. 

•A proven recoid of budget develuomeot and managemeoc. 

Twelve month full-lime pennaiicnt position to be filled on or before May I. 
1996. Starting salary range la S42.803 - $53,504 de^nding upon qualificancns. 

Kutztown University of Pennsylvania is one of fourteen institutions of the 
Pennsylvania Slate System of Higher Education. With an enrollment of 
approximately 7.800 atudenU. the university is situated between the cilws of 
Readmg and Allentown. Pennsylvania and is within driving distance of 
Philadelphia. Washington DC. and New York City. 

Applications must include a letter of applicatioo. resume and a minimum of 
thm letters of reference. Deadline for the receipt of ai^ications is December 
29, 1995. Applications and nominations should be addressed to Ms. Doreen 
Tobin. Asst, to the Vice Preside nt of Student Affau* and Director of Special 
Projec.a, Kutztown University. Kutztown, PA 19530. 

To request a disabOity accommodation, pkaae contact Ms. Barbara N. Peters at 
(610)^3-4108. 

Kutztown Univemty is an affirmative action/cqual opportunity employer. 
Minorities, women, the disabled, and Vietnam Era/Disabled Veierans are 
encouraged to apply. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
Director and Eberly Family Chair 

School of Petroleum and Geological Engineering 

The College of Engineering invites nominations and applications for the 
position of Director, School of Petroleum and Geological Engineenng. The 
Director, who chairs the department and formaily reports to the Dean of the 
College of Engineenng, holds the Eberly Family Chair. The Director is 
responsible for the academic, research, and administrative direction cf the 
School Other responsibilities indude teaching, research, development of 
external funding and representing the School internally and extenuiUy. 

The candidate for Director must have an earned doctorate in petroleum 
engineering or a closely related field and be eligible for a tenui^ faculty 
appointment. The candidate must have outstanding scholarship and 
leadership credentials, demonstrated management ability, and the ability to 
interact with leaders in business and government. Academic and industry 
candidates are enoouraged to apply. 

The School of Petroleum and Geological Engineenng has a distinguished 
history of providing quality graduates and k housed in Sarkey's Energy 
Center. The School has ten permanent faculty members and offers bachelor, 
master and doctoral degree programs with an enrollment of 80 
undergraduate and 50 graduate students. In addition, the School maintains 
an excellent relationshtp with industry, has an industrial aJvitory board, 
and active and loyal alumni. 

The University of Oklahoma is a comprehensive university located in 
Norman just south of Oklahoma City. Norman has a population of 80,000 
including 20,000 University of Oklahoma students. Norman offers an 
attractive quality of life, has an excellent public school systeno, and offers a 
wide range of cultural and recreational activities. 

Candidates are requested to submit a letter of intent along with a detailed 
resume and the names and addresses of three references to: 

Chair, Director Seaich Committee 
School of Petroleum and Geological Engineering 
The Umveisity of Oklahoma 
100 East Boyd, Sarkey's Energy Center T301 
Norman, OK 73019-0628 

Nonunattons of polrntul candidates should also be forwarded to the above 
address. Initial screening of candidates wiU begin January 15, 1996, and 
the search will continue until the ^ition is filled. The candidate W'U be 
expected to begin the appointment on July 1, 1996, or shortly thereafter. 

The UnhrenSty of OUaheana U Ml opporhsilly/sMnnatlve aetke employer 

Women and minoritses are eiKouraged to apply. 




RICE UNIVERSITY 
Director 

Program for the Study of 
Women and Gender 



Full or Associate Professor. We invite applications from 
candidates of substantial academic and administrative 
accomplishment to direct an interdisdplinary, cross-culmral 
program established in 1992. Position is shared between the 
program and one of the humanities departments. The program 
offers an undergraduate major; faculty who teach in the program 
come from all areas of academic spedalization. Send cover letter 
describing current research interests, cjrriculuin vitae, and three 
letters of reference to Professor Helena Michie, SWG Search 
0>mmittee, Rice University, c/o Dean of Humanities MS 33, 
6100 Main Street, Houston, Texas 77005-1892. Applications 
received by December 1, 1995 will be assured of consideration; all 
applications will continue to be reviewed until the position is filled. 

Rice University does not discriminate in employment against any 
individual on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, sexual 
orientation, national or ethnic origin, age, disability, or veteran 
status. University policy also includes affirmative action in seeking 
to recruit, hire, and advance women, minority group members, 
individuals with disabilities, Vietnam era veterans, and special 
disabled veterans. 




The University ontxas 
F^nAmeiican 



COLLEGE OF 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

THE VF “DOC” AND GERTRUDE 
NEUHAUS CHAIR IN 
GLOBAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

The Faculty of the College of Business Administration and the Neuhaus 
family seek an internationally recognized scholar to hold this Chair and 
contribute to the academic leadership of the Ph.D. program in Global 
Business Administration. Candidates must have a record of scholarship 
appropriate for appointment as a full professor, the ability to foster and 
develop a research environment, experience in a doctoral program, and a 
Ph.D. in enlre ore neur ship, international business, or a closely related field. 
Preference will be pven to individ jals with expertise in Latin American or 
North American tri-lateral busineas practices. An ability to speak or a 
willingness to learn Spanish is required. 

The successful candidate will have excellent communication skiL». evi- 
dence of innovative teaching practices, the ability to mentor doctoral stu- 
dents, a track record of successful interactions with the business communi- 
ty, and collegial leadership abilities. 

The University of Texas-Pan American (UTPA) is located in the historic 
and scenic Rio Grande Valley where bi-cultural communities, low cost of 
living, family valueo, and Texas hospitality combine to create an exception- 
al living and learning environment. UTPA is the fifth largest and fastest 
growing institution in the University of Texas system with more than 13.000 
students enrolling each semester. The 200 acre campus with Spanish-styled 
buildings and a plethora of subtropical trees and plants is located in the "All 
Amencan" city of Edinburg just 20 miles north of the Mexican industrial 
city of Keynosa, Tamaulipas, 70 miles northwest of Malamoros, TauiauU- 
pas. Mexico, ISO miles north of Monterey, Nuevo, Leo> «nd 70 miles west 
of South Padre Island, Texas. 

The College of Business Administration has SO full time faculty who serve 
2600 B.B.A. and M.D.A. students. The unde^aduate and master’s pro- 
grams are AACSB accredited and the Ph.D. in Global Business Administra- 
tion will seek initial accreditation in 1999. Easy access to the Maquiladoras 
and numerous exchange agreements create a fertile environment for inter- 
national businesa research. 

The review of nominations and anplicalions will begin October LS and 
continue until the position is filled. Applicants should submit a letter of 
iniriil ami full curriculum vitae directly to: 

Dr. liivda MeCailUler* Dea> 

College of Biulaesa Administration 
University of Texns*Paa Ameriean 
Edinhurg^TX 78539-2999 
(210) 384-5087 
UTf*A is AN AA/t:E EMPLOYER 
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"Hic University of Tfexas 
Fin American 

The College of 
Business Administration 
FACULTY POSITIONS 

Ph.D. IN GLOBAL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Wc offer a unique opportunity for scholars who would welcome ihe 
challenge of helping us develop our doctoral program in Global Business 
Administration Now in its second year, wc boast 22 excellent doctoral 
students, and wc anticipate adding another 10 next year. Our program 
fosters a globalized view of business adininistration and also allows students 
to major in accounting/law. cconoinics/finaiice. nianageincnt or marketing. 
Out-of-country internships and research projects, faculty and student ex- 
changes. foreign language requirements, international team teaching, and 
easy access to the Maquiladoras all contribute to the globalized approach to 
doctoral education 

If you arc an innovative teacher, if you engage in cutting-cdgc global busi- 
ness administration research, and if you would like to contriDutc to the 
development of an cnvironinctit where cultural diversity and academic ex- 
cellence coHTxist. then you might consider advancing your career by apply- 
ing for one of the positions described below. The review of applications v/ill 
Ix-gm October 15 and continue until the positions arc filled Applicant; for 
all positions should have excellent communication skills, an ability to men- 
tor others, a collegial approach to interactions, and a sincere appreciation of 
cultural diversity. An ability to speak or a willingness to learn bpanish is 
required. 

Director of the Ph.D. Program in Global Business Administration 
Successful applicant must have a record of international research appropriate 
for appointment at the full professor level, must have experience chairing 
doctoral dissertations, and must hold a Ph.D. in International Business. 
Management. Markctmg. Finance. Accounting, or a related business field. 
The Director reports directly to the Dean and will contribute to the academic 
leadership of the doctoral program. Position is available immediately. Appli- 
cants should submit a letter of mtent and full curriculum vitae to: Dr. Hrcan 
Nasif, Department of Management^ Marketin gs a nd International 
Business, College of Business Administration, U i^A, Edinburg, TX 
78539-2999. 

Director of the Institute for International Business Research 
Successful applicant must have a record of securing outside funding to sup- 
port research efforts and must hold a Ph.D. m mtemational business or a 
business related field. Rank is open depending upon qualifications. Experi- 
ence chairing master’s theses and/or serving on doctotal dissertation com- 
mittees is desired. Position is available immediately. Applieaius should sub- 
mit a letter of intent and full curriculum vitae to: Dr. Susan Jarvis, Depart- 
ment of Accounting and Business Law, College of Business 
Administration, UTPA, Edinburg, TX 78539-2999. 

Three Faculty Positions 

Full time, tenure track positions arc available in the areas of Management. 
Finance, and Accounting. Successful appheants must possess the Ph.D. and 
should have cxpcncncc serving on doctoral dissertation committees. Appli- 
cants should suomit a letter ofintent and full curriculum vitae to: Chair of 
the Department of Management or Finance or Accounting, College 
of Business AdminisUation, UTPA, ^inburg, TX 78539-2999. 

The University of Texas-Pan American (UTPA) is located in the histone 
and scenic Rio Grande Valley where bi-cu)tural communities, low cost of 
living, family values, and Tcxa.s hospitality combine to create an cxccptionzi 
living and teaming environment UTPA is the fifth largest and fastest grow- 
ing institution m the University of Texas system with more than r3.0(X) 
students enrolling each semester. The 200 acre campus with Spanish-styled 
buildings and a plethora of subtropical trees and plants is located in the “All 
American” city of Edinburg just 20 miles north of the Mexican industrial 
city of Reynosa. Tamaulipas. 70 miles northwest of Matanioros. Tamauli- 
pas. Mexico. 150 miles north of Monterrey. Nuevo. Leon, and 70 miles west 
of South Padre Island. Texas 

The College of Business Administration has 50 full time faculty who serve 
2S<XJ B.B.A. and M B.A students The undergraduate and master’s pro- 
grams are AACSB accredited and the Ph D. in Globrl Business Administra- 
tion will seek initial accreditation m 19*W. UTPA IS AN AA/EEO EM- 
PLOYER 



Physician-Manager 

Kannanos Cancer Institute- 
Wertz Clinical Cancer Center 

DCTROrr MEDICAL CENTER AND WAYNE STATE UNI VERSITV 

We are seeking a ph^^tclan-manager director for a large, outpatient 
academic multidiscipUnary cancer clinic. Detroit’s Karmtnos Cancer 
Institute is the newly organized integrated cancer system of the 
Michigan Cancer Foundation, the Meyer L Prentis Comprehensive 
Cancer Center of Metropolitan Detroit, and the cancer programs of 
Wayne State University and the Detroit Medical Center. We see 5800 
new cancer patients annually at a new outoatient cancer center facility 
with 50 exam rooms, with more than 150 multispecialty physicians 
from hematology/oncology, multiple surgical disciplines, radiation 
oncology and supMit staff. The director will be responsible for 
coordinating all of the faculty and staff operations of the clinic, 
developing and implementing prmciice and research guidelines, 
monitoring clinrcal outcomes and perfonnance, overseeing billing and 
collections, and planning and meeting financial targets and involved 
in development of managed care contracts. Candidates should 
possess experience in management of clinical practice groups, 
preferably in an academic setting. Salary will be commensurate with 
previous experience and academic bacl^round. Send CV to Dr. 
William P. Peters, Director, Karmanos Cancer Institute, 110 East 
Warren St., Detroit, Ml 48302. 

The Karmtnos Cancer Institute, Detroit Medical Center and 
Wayne State University are equal opportunity afTlnnaUve action 
employers. Women and members of minority groups 
are encouraged to apply. 



Northern 

Michigan 

University 



Faculty Position 
Electronics Technology 



The Dectronics Department at Northern Midiigan University seeks 
applicants for a full-time term faculty position. Teaching 
assignment is at the Mead Paper Company facility in Escanaba/ 
Ml. Courses taught will include lecture/ lab courses in B^lsic 
Electricity/ Semiconductors/ Digital Electronics/ Linear Circuits/ 
Microprocessors/ and Industrial Controls 8c PLCs. Other courses 
may be assigned depending upon curriailum needs. Duties also 
include committee participation/ course development, and student 
advising, and participation in ITV courses and activities. This 
position involves the teaching of courses to Mead employees 
during the academic year in an accelerated industrial learning 
format Employment tegins in December, 1995. 



Applicants must possess a Master’s Degree in a relevant area. 
Industrial work experience/ industrial train'ag/ teaching, college 
teaching process control or engineering experience are desirable. 



Applicants should send a resume ta 

Dr. William H. Rigby, Department Head 
Electnmla Department 
Northern Mkhigan University 
1401 Presque Isle Avenue 
Marquette, MI 4965$ 

(906) 227-213$ 



Candidate screening begins on November 1, 1995. 

Northern Michigan University does not discriminate on the basis of 
race, color, national origin, gender, disability, or age in its programs 
or activities. Persons haxHng imfuiries regarding Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA) may contact the ADA Coordinator 
at (906) 227-2970. 



Statement of Ownersii'o, Management 8c Circulation 

Title Vhmtn in K%Wr UucMtion (No. u'<0S303). PiLkw d«te. Sep4anb«r 29, 1995. Utue 
fr«i|UCfKy- Monthly, CKCcpt contbinod im.it.. Nunbir d imm pufctiitiod anmuUy 

1 1. Annual tub*di|HloA price $79 USA w* «)9 riaewhera. Onlce of pubUcatton 
1934 Monro* St. MadlaonWl 53711. LocaSoaedth* haodquu^ or ttnaralbuMCM office. 
1934 Monro* Si. Ma<haoii WI 5371 1. Name* and centSete oddrcMca d the pubUeirr, aditor, 
manigins editor, and owner: Mary Dm Wcnnlaer, 1934 Monro* St., Madlaon WI 53711 
BondlwM<r% ■«% * $ *** and othir aacu^ hoMm wtSi tHorvMrtotfatodLNon*. 



Extent aad nature d dmilatlon: Averse manbev oi coplaa each iaau* during 
preceding 12 montha Total mmitMr d coptca; tJMO. Paid and/ce requeatad rirculallcn 
Ihroqah dealm and carriara atraet vendor* and ccainler aal**: 0. Paid or miuefted mail 
njbeatpttont: 1,956. Total paid and/or raquaatad c^odatku. 1,996. IVae diakltuHan by m«l 
54. Aar dla^rlbuHon oubdd* the mall: 792 Total tree dtatribuHon. 646 lotA diaHbutlon 
2,602. Copt* not dialribulcd; 67. lUeutn Iroai new* agenla 0. Tolal: TJttO. Ttrcmi paid 
and/orrt<^Mriaddmdation:70%. 

Actual lumber odcopertdflglclmuepuMltliadMMraat to flhaa dale. ToUl nunbar copca; 
2L675. Paid and/or requeated dmdifion: SaUe Stroimh drain* mid carrtanv Mrart ve^or* 
and countor aataa: 0. Mail fubacriptk*i: 1033. Total prid and/or raquiatad drculaSon. 2AU 
AMdiaMbuScnbymaf -34. P.ardiitolbutton outride ^ mall: SOO. Total hvediilTibuion 534. 
Total dUtarlbutian: 2,567. Copiaa not diatitbuted; 306. Retuni from aewt Mtnta: 0 Total 
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THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN CAIRO 



Applhuttom jrt tmtttd for that faculty optnings: 

Arabic Language and Culture - An assistant professor (non-tenure track; with 
additional qualifications in foreign language teaching methodology and experience in 
administering languagcteaching programs.Teach undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Arabic language, Arabic linguistics* Arabic phonetics and related subjects in 
addition to teaching Arabic language to non-Arabic speakers at all levels. Also 
supervise practice teaching and M.A. theses work in the Teaching Arabic as a Foreign 
Language program and assist with preparation of teaching materials. Also share irv 
administering the various programs of the Arabic Language Institute including 
directing the ALI itself. Strong background in Arabic grammar, Arabic native-like 
fluency, excellent English, experience in administration, experience and demonstrated 
knowledge of teaching Arabic as a foreign language and a Ph.D. in Arabic language 
required. 

Arabic Literature - Arabist to teaching courses in classical Arabic literature such as 
survey courses both in Arabic and m translation, pre-lslamic and early Islamic 
liicra:u-e. classical literature of the Abbasid period, and history of Arabic literary 
criticism. Also participate m core curriculum general interdisciplinary seminar. 

Middle East History - A historian competent in Arab/Islamic history from the rise 
of Islam to the present and with specialization in modern Middle East history, to teach 
in English undergraduate and graduate courses on 19th and 20th century Middle East 
history and a survey of Arab history. Teaching assignment rruy include the core 
curriculum's interdisciplinary seminar. 

Finance, Accounting, and Management — faculty openings to teach Finance, 
Accounting and Management. addition to a doctoral degree from an accredited 
institution, applicants should have de'r.cnst rated experience and/or interest in devel- 
oping countries, preferably the Mi ' He East. 

Computer Science — to teach undergraduate and graduate courses in one or more of the 
follou tng specializations: theoretical computer science, artificial intelligence and expert 
systems, distributed systems and parallel ptocessing. data and knowledge basis. 
Construction Engineering - to teach undergraduate and graduate courses in the foUouing 
areas: (a) construction methods and techniques, and construction equipment; 
(b) hydraulics, water resources, water pollution and waste water management. 

Mechanical and Industrial Engineering — to teach undergraduate and graduate courses 
in tfse following areas: (a) Fluid mechanics, thermodynamics, heat transfer, and numeri- 
cal and computational methods; (b) Design of mechanical systems and components, 
advanced CAD systems, and design methodologies and optimization; (c) Solid 
mechanics, system dynamics, mechanical vibrations and automatic controls; 
(d) Engineering operations research, work analysis and design, production and 
inventory control, engineering economy, simulation and systems modeling, facilities 
planning and design, and management of engineering projects; (e) Materials and 
manufacturing, polymers and composites, failure of mechanical components, welding 
and casting, metal forming and material removal. 

Envirouhiental Engineerings to teach undergraduate and graduate courses in the 
following areas, industrial pollution prevention, environmental impact assessment 
and risk analysis, environmental management, cleaner technologies, air pollution, 
solid and hazardous waste. 

Economics - far faculty openings available in the following areas: to teach (1) Graduate 
courses in advanced microeconomics, advanced topics in applied economics, econom- 
ics of public enterprises, and undergrad uarc courses in agricultural economics, 
international trade and environmental economics; (2) Intermediate level courses in 
macroeconomic theory, and graduate courses in advanced macroeconomic theory, 
economic growth and development, economic policy, advanced topics in economic 
theory and advanced topics in applied economics; (3) Graduate courses in advanced 
ropics in applied economics, project evaluation, and undergraduate courses in econom- 
ics of Egypt, selected topics in development economics and economic development, 
(4) Graduate courses in economics of human resources, intermediate level courses in 
microeconomics, and undergraduate courses in economics of human resources, public 
finance and economic planning and project evaluation; (5) Introduction to 
macioeconomics. intermediate macroeconomics, agricultural economics, selected 
topics in economic theory, quantitative applied economics and CGE modeling. 

Freshman Vl'riting Program - experienced Writing and Rhetoric teachers to teach 
writing, rhetoric and research in the Freshman Writing Program. Experience m 
tt-aching writing using computers will be a plus. M.A. in a related field ir. literature 
or the humanities is required. 

English Language Teachers - experienced instructors to teach English as a Second 
Language in the English Language Institute. The M.A. in TEFL is required at the time 
ot application Several years of teaching experience, including at least two years of 
international experience, are required, along with EAP experience and acommitmcnt 
to instn*' tional improvement. Experience in curriculum and materials development, 
CALL, and program leadership is highly desirable. 



Journalism - an all around faculty with strong professional news back- 
ground, including radio, to teach basic media reporting, writing, editing 
and production courses, and to help develop effective instructional use of 
new radio equipment and studio facilities. Evidence of exceptiorul teach- 
ing ability and advanced academic credentials extending qualifications to 
masscommunication theory and issues courses will be especially welcome. 

Mathematics — to teach undergraduate courses; all areas of mathematical 
sciences will be considered, especially calculus, differential equations, 
mathematical analysis, numerical analysis, real, complex and functional 
analysis and algebra. 

Biology - to teach General Biology and a section of the core curriculum’s 
required course in Scientific Thinking. Preference will be given to special- 
ists in environmental biology and/or botany. 

Film Hxr/ory »i/Ti&eofy->afilm historian/thcorist to teach introductory 
film courses, and selected topics courses in film on specific areas within the 
teacher's special field of expertise, including documentary film. The 
position also may require teaching inan interdisciplinary Eastern/Western 
civilization course which follows a lecture/tutori^ format. Candidate vill 
be expected to organize campus film series and fc-tivals, occasionally in 
conjunction with outside cultural organizations. An interest in Third 
World Cinema and, above all, basic video production experience a definite 
plus. 

Artistlart historian -lo teach introductory 2-D studio art classes as well 
as survey courses in art history and Selected Topics classes in Art on specific 
areas within the instructor's special field of expertise. Applicants must have 
a terminal degree and significant exposure as a practicing artist. 

Psychology - an opening in clinical psychology to teach undergraduate 
courses such as General Psychology, Personality, Abnormal Psychology, 
Assessment of Individual Differences. Possible teaching assignment mthe 
core curriculum interdisciplinary seminar, possible participation in Uni- 
versity Counseling Center. Areas and theoretical specializations open. The 
position will probably be filled at the assistant or associate professor level. 
Assistant Director for Rare Books, Special Collections, and Archives - 
to be responsible for overall management of the operations of the Rare 
Books and Special Collections Library. Responsibilities include participa- 
tion in and/or supervision of collection development, reference and biblio- 
graphic instruction, and conservation and reprographic activities. P»c- 
quired qualifications include a graduate degree in librarianship, with a 
second master’s degree desirable; minimunr. of five years of professional 
experience with increasing responsibilities, preferably in special collec- 
tions libtariaruhip or archival administration; fluent English required; 
fluent Arabic and working knowledge of other languages useful; computer 
literacy and knowledge of contemporary standards of special collections 
libtariaruhip essential. 

Coordinator of Cataloging - Coordinate the preparation of bibliographic 
and holdings records for materials in all formats in accordance with 
appropriate (inter)national standards and institutional needs, and for the 
development and execution of cataloging policy in consultation with other 
staff. The Library is in the process of migrating to a new automated system 
and of extending bibliographic control to it' collections of non-book 
materials. Required qualifications includeagraduatedegree in librarianship, 
with a second master's degree desirable; minimum of three years of 
professional li'orary experience in cataloging toU.S. standards; familiarity 
with automated library systems, fluent Engl ish required; fluent Arabic and 
working knowledge of other languages useful. 



The Ph.D. degree is required for all positions unless otherwise indicated 
above. AUC particularly seeks applicants with a demonstrated record 
or strong promise of excellence in teaching. For n.ost positions, scholarly/ 
research experience or potential is expected. Except where specified, 
appointment may be made at the Assistant, Associate or Full Professor 
rank. All positions require fluency in English, the language of instruction 
Normal teaching load is 9 hours per semester for all except language 
instructors, whose load is 13 contact hours per week. All are two- 
year appointments (renewable) beginning September 1996 Rank, 
salary according to cjualifications and experience. For expatriates, 
housing, round-trip air travel to Egypt, plus schooling for up to two 
children included Write with lurrKulum vitae to: Dr. Andrew Kcrek, 
Provost, The American Universiry in Cairo, H66 United Nations 
Pliutt, Suite BI-517, New York, New York 10017, preferably before 
November 30, 1995. AUC is an equal opportunity employer. 
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THE iXst LAUGH 



A Fall College Toun 'Now is Your 
Only Chance to Do This, Mom' 

Ever wonder how a 17-year-old high school senior 
happens to choose your school out of the 3,300 U.S. 
institutions of higher education in the U.S. and 114 in 
Canada? 1 don't know either, but maybe you can learn 
some fiom our adventure. 

Last month, as the mother of Liz Farrington, I 
drove a rented red Baretta on a six-day tour covering 
five states, five colleges, four motels, and many Me 
Chickens. And lived to publish this issue. 

Friday at 5 p.m. we flew from Madison WI to 
Albany NY and rented the car, tooling through wind- 
ing lanes covered with crisp r^ maple leaves to 
Manchester Center VT. Thcie many cash registers 
recorded purchases to create a Campus Interview 
Wardrobe that would be as impressive as her SAT and 
ACT test scores, GPA average and standing as a 
National Merit Scholar Semifinalist. 

Sunday was the gender issues conference at the 
University of Vermont in Burlington. There I met 
several subscribers and learned a great deal, which you 
will read about in this and subsequent issues. 

Simultaneously my VISA card traveled to many 
more shops on the mail, completing the Wardrobe. 

Tuesday we zeroed in on our first target, a small 
college called Dartmouth, just over the river in New 
Hampshire. Arriving a half hour early, we toured the 
campus three times. I impressed her oy pointing out the 
residence halls, student center, president's house, 
classroom buildings, library and admissions office, only 
twice consulting the map. 

We met at tne bookstore, where she found that the 
school color was her favorite, green, "a good omen." A 
green Dartmouth hat came home with us. 

She reported that her interviewer was a senior, 
since all the admissions folks were out recruiting. It 
struck me as odd that no professionals welcomed a 
serious candidate, all searching for the lost sheep. 

Since this was her first interview, she was surprised 
bv questions like, "Why do you want to go to college?" 
Sne answertni, "Tve always known I was going to 
college. At my high school, 82% of the students go to 
college. What else would I want to do?" We hope the 
interviewer was impressed by the decisiveness, if not 
ihe content, of her response. 

iNext stop was another small school in a small 



town. Smith, where she hooked up with a freshman 
who had graduated from her high school. After an 
interview by a real admissions counselor, she got a 
private tour of the campus by her friend, and a Siiiith 
sweatshirt. I got an info session and a tour. 

There I learned the rules for early decision, the 
options to pay over four, 10 or 20 years. Smith has no 
required courses, and the best predictor of success 
was the high school GPA. 

She was invited to stay in a residence house 
overnight and ditched me, apologizing, while I 
looked forward to a bit of solitude and the chance to 
write up an article from the Vermont conference. 

Next stop was Amherst: no interview or tour, so 
we took our own 10-minute campus tour by car. 

That afternoon, we crossed into Connecticut and 
pulled into Wesleyan, where her interviewer again 
was a senior. He was very impressed with her 
leadership experience in student government. 

On my campus tour I learned that the small 
graveyard on campus contained no remains (which 
officials moved in the 1960s, before the students 
decided to do so) and saw a whole building for 
students who are not theater majors to put on plays. 

Again she was invited to stay overnight in a 
residence hall, this time in a bed, as her friend's 
roommate had gotten homesick and left. I found a 
cheap motel and wrote another article for this issue. 

Imet her outside the hall and we found the 
campus bookstore, where she selected a shirt. 

After our circle-and-spiral route failed, we 
bought a map and proceeded to Poughkeesie, where 
we d^rove around the impressive Gothic campus of 
Vassar. Luckily the guard at the gate let us in, al- 
though he confessed that he was tempted to tell us it 
was the state hospital instead of Vassar. 

I won't disclose her first choice of college. But I 
am very grateful to have had a small impact on the 
choice. It is an excellent (but very expensive) school, 
and it is more than 1,000 miles from home. 

She is prepared to do what it will take to get in, 
including opting for the early decision and meeting 
local alumni to solicit letters of support. I hope they 
recognize how lucky they would be to get a student 
of her quality. And they offer lots of financial aid. 

If not, I figured tlie cost of her attending for one 
year would just about be covered by 131 more small 
job ads, or a contribution of $15.94 from each WIHE 
subscriber. Stay tuned. ^ 
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Joint Efforts Help Colleges Recruit and Support Dual Career Couples 



Katherine and Edwin met when he was on the 
faculty and she was in grad school in literature at the 
University of Wisconsin. When she graduated, 
financial independence was important. But the only 
job she could find was four hours away, so she stays 
there weekdays and comes home on weekends. 

For tens of thousands of academic couples like 
them, finding good jobs within decent commutes can 
be tough or impossible. Many a career and/or 
marriage has fallen victim to the forced choice. 

Now schools are getting wise and getting to- 
gether to r cruit and support couples, using coopera- 
tive techniques and advertisements to list more than 
one job at more than one school. 

For couples routinely challenged by the system, 
this could signify a new trend in making college 
campuses more family-friendly, and an increase in 
awareness of the issue among qualified candidates. 

Some are formal consortia, and some are looser 
connections. But the result is the same: Couples get a 
little help in their academic careers. It's about time. 

• Five Colleges Inc., in western Massachusetts, 
has members within 11 miles of each other. Vixey are 
Amherst, Hampshire, Mount Holyoke, and Smith 
Colleges, plus the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst. 

Last month they ran a large ad in "The Chronicle of 
Higher Education alerting dual career couples to 38 
faculty job openings, mcluding department name, 
deadline and the contact person. 

Five College, Inc. didn't mn its ad primarily to 
recruit faculty applicants, according to consorLum 
head Carol Angus, "although we're happy if more 
women and minorities apply." 

Rather, she explains, they started the composite 
listing as a service to dual career couples in recogni- 
tion of the difficulty couples have in finding inbs for 
both spouses and tracking openings. 

For example, one spouse applies for a position in 
the music department, but the other may not remem- 
ber seeing an ad for the math department at a nearby 
school. Or, they may not know what other schools are 
nearby. Angus adds, "We're simply alertirig people 



to the opportunities, and helping them keep track of 
where the jobs are." 

The group also supports dual career academic 
couples through its Five Colleges Associates Pro- 
gram, which serves those who have just finished 
terminal appointments or are faculty partners. 

Although no stipends are available, trailing 
spouses and others get a professional affiliation, 
letterhead, mail box, clerical and library services, 
photocopying and access to faculty seminars. 

• The Central Pennsylvania Consortium, 
composed of Dickinson, Gettysburg, and Franklin & 
Marshall Colleges, also recently ran a joint ad alerting 
job-seeking couples to faculty openings. 

Having used a joint ad for three years, the 
consortium credits the ad with its increase in appli- 
cants. Although campuses are about an hour and 20 
minutes apart, it's important to let applicants know 
of the other positions, said a spokeswoman. 

• The Claremont Colleges of California ran a 
joint ad in Octi^ber 1994 listing 33 job openings lor faU 
1995 at The Claremont Graduate ^hool, cuid 
Claremont McKenna, Harvey Mudd, Pitzer, Pomona 
and Scripps colleges. 

Fewer openings and the departure of the dean 
who organized it last time prevented them from 
repeating it this year. 

• Less formal is an allegiance of Maine colleges. 
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in which Bates, Colby and Bowdoin colleges advertise 
positions together. 

Although Bates doesn't track applicants through 
the hiring process, the college always receives a good 
number of inquiries after its publication. 

The Right Signals 

"Even if you have one pairing, the ad is worth it. It 
sends the right signals," explains Joan Senzenbacher, 
director of women's studies at Colby. "It's hard to find 
opportunities in a rural area." 

If the measure of success is one placement, the 
Maine colleges have succeeded. Senzenbacher cites a 
woman hired in Colby's economics department and 
her husband hired in economics at Bates. 

According to Ann Ostwald, assistant to the dean 
for academic affairs at Bowdoin, her college has also 
had at least one joint hire, a faculty member whose 
spouse was hired as an administrator at Bates. 

Ostwald notes that Bowdoin receives many calls 
"just to say thanks for running the ad" and stresses 
that the ad is about more than simply attracting 
additional applicants. 

"It spurs interest beyond academic couples," 
she says. After three or four years of running the 
composite ad, "the difference now is that people are 
recognizing the importance of the issue of academic 
couples." ^ 

-DG 

For more information, contact: Carol Angus, Five Colleges, 
Inc. (413) 256-8316; Joan Senzenbacher, Colby College (2U7) 
872-3384; Ann Ostwald, Office of the Dean for Academic 
Affairs, Bowdoin College (207) 725-3579. 

3,000 Bricks Honor Both Well-Known and 
Obscure Heroines At Iowa State's Plaza 

Almost 3,000 bricks inscribed with names from 
Hillary Rodham Clinton to someone's stepmother 
pave a horseshoe shaped plaza at newly renovated 
Carne Chapman Catt Hall at Iowa State University. 

At the October dedication, more than 1,500 
supporters stood in pouring rain to participate. A 
lunch scheduled to serve 4.00 instead served 1,292. 

Called the Plaza of Heroines, the brick terrace has 
generated at least $450,000 for the renovation. 

It provides a distinctive entrance to the Carrie 
Chapman Catt Hall, an 1893 Victorian building newly 
renovated to house the Center for Women in Politics 
and the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. The 
college is the single largest on campus, and now has 
i^s first woman dean, Elizabeth Hoffman. 

Dedicated to helping women develop their 
leadership skills and feel comfortable in running for 
public office, the Center for Women in Politics was 
established in 1992. 

Vf omen Win Elections 

It is based on information that shows that when 
women run for office, they stand a good chance of 
getting elected. The center is dedicated to getting them 



interested in and capable of running for office. 

Catt, a 1880 Iowa State alumna and suffragist, 
founded the national League of Women Voters in 
1919. The Iowa league paid $25,0(X) for the plaza's 
centerpiece, which features a dedication to Catt and a 
yellow rose, symbolizing the suffrage movement. 

"This building is an interactive, collaborative 
experience," explained Carole Horov/itz, interim 
program coordinator for the center. "There's pride in 
ownership. And someone is always out there, looking 
at the bricks." 

Bricks for All Budgets 

Three kinds of bricks line the plaza. Big cement 
pavers sold out at $500 and $1,000. Some smaller red 
bricks remain at $100. A computer registry lists each 
brick, include a guide to its location, donor, and 
biography and photo of the person featured. 

The idea came about collaboratively, Horowitz 
said. While discussing remodeling plans, someone 
suggested a brick plaza out front. Another said why 
not put important peoples' names on the bricks? 

Kay Kirkman, development officer for the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences, had tlie job of funding the 
renovation. She suggested "selling" the bricks as a 
fundraiser, talking with campus leaders including 
deans and faculty, cind Patty Jischke, the wife of ^le 
University's President. Expecting to sell 1,000 to 2,000 
bricks, they have sold almost 3,000. 

Heroines include the rich cind the famous, and 
ordinary folk: First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton, civil 
rights activist Rosa Parl^, TV talk show host Oprah 
Winfrey, birth control advocate Margaret Sanger. And 
bricks honor mothers, sisters, friends and Iowa State 
professors. At least one man is there: popular former 
local radio newscaster Jack Shelley. 

Bricks are available at $100. Call (515) 294-360. ^ 
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NEWSWATCH 



LSU Athletes Sue for Gender Equity; 
Outrageous Testimony Punctuates Trial 

When five women athletes sued Louisiana State 
University for dragging its feet in adding women's 
softball and soccer, they probably didn't anticipate 
help from testimony by the good old boys themselves. 

Their remarks should make it easier for U.S. Judge 
Rebecca Doherty to decide whether LSU is violating 
Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 in not 
providing equal opportunities for women. Reports are 
from the October 16-31 and November 3-7 issues of 
The News Advocate of Baton Rouge. 

Some of the more outrageous testimony alleges: 

• There is no written plan for gender equity in 
LSU athletics, not even a draft, although the NCAA 
ordered the plan a year ago. 

• Although LSU had hired a coach for women's 
softball, they neglected to show her plans for a new 
field until the trial began last month. The field is 
designed for men: distances a^ "' wrong between the 
rubber and the plate, from the plate to the fences, and 
from sidelines to foul lines. The infield has grass. 

• Plans do not include locker rooms, restrooms, 
concessions, public address system or press box. 

• Between 1991 and 1994, the ratio of female to 
male athletes receiving scholarship money has re- 
mained the same. About 115 females and 3Cxj males 
receive money, and females get about a third of it. 

• Athletic director Joe Dean was quoted as saying 
he thought the school dropped women's softball in the 
1980s because of lesbiar^ism on the team. 

• Five LSU coaches testified that the promotions 
department doesn't work as hard for women's sports. 

• Associate Athletic Director Greg LaFleur, a 
former football player, testified he had a gut feeling in 
1990 that LSU should add two sports for women, but 
wasn't told to think about it until 1993. 

• LaFleur is the "senior woman administrator" for 
NCAA affairs. He said \D Joe Dean believes women's 
sports do not need a separate coordinator. 

• A male student testified that Dean said he'd like 
to start a women's soccer team because the players 
lock "cute" in their shorts. 

The testimony should make the ruling a gimme. 

College Free to Control Prof's Speech 

Professor Dean Cohen uses a confrontational 
teaching style in his English and film classes - includ- 
ing discussions of obscenity, cannibalism and sex with 
children - to get his students to think. 

But a woman in his class at San Bernardino Valley 
College filed a sexual harassment suit wh< n he refused 
to let her write about a topic other than pornography, 
looked down her shirt and offered a higher grade if 
she would meet him in a bar. 

A faculty committee found that he had created a 
hostile learning environment, and recommended 
sanctions. The board of trustees agreed. 



It ordered him to explain his content and teaching 
style to students in the syllabi, attend a sexual harass- 
ment workshop, undergo a formal evaluation, and 
modify his teaching techniques so they didn't impede 
students' ability to learn. 

Cohen then filed a civil suit against the board, 
alleging violation of his First Amendment rights. 

The court ruled that the college's harassment 
policy was clear and gave notice that the school could 
regulate employees' speech, according to The College 
Administrator and the Courts, October 1995. 

Looking for a Friendly Law School? 

Go For Newer Ones, with More Women 

Women students who want an accommodating 
law school should stay clear of the oldest, most 
respected ones, according to a survey in October's 
National Jurist, a journal for law students. 

It ranked 168 law schools on their percentage of 
women as students, students leaders, faculty and 
administrators. 

The top five were North Carolina Central School 
of Law, CUNY School of Law NY, Northeastern 
University MA, Santa Clara University CA and 
Arizona State University. Harvard Law School ranked 
next to last because its faculty is only 15% women. 

Yale University Law School ranked 145 and the 
University of Pennsylvania ranked 139. 

Explaining the results. Dean Donald G. Gifford of 
the Maryland Law School said many of the top 
ranking schools are relatively new, and so cU’e their 
faculties. "They haven't had large blocks of tenured 
faculty," he noted. 

More Canadian Women in Engineering 

At a 1992 University of New Brunswick confer- 
ence on women m engineering, participants set a goal 
of increasing the percentage of women engineering 
students from 7% to 1U%. 

Three years later, it's 14%, one of many milestones 
for Canadian women in engineering: 

• The first woman dean, Hoda ElMaraghy, was 
appointed at the University of Windsor in 1994. 

• One-fifth of all undergraduate and master's 
students are women. 

» More engineering profs at Canadian universities 
are women, 5%, up from 2.2% in 1991. 

Even more women engineering faculty are needed 
as role moc.els, ElMaraghy said. "We need not only to 
hire them, but ... help them stay, by giving them as 
much support as possible, mentoring, and making 
sure the environment is hospitable and encouraging 
and sensitive to their needs as women in that profes- 
sion," according to University Affairs, November 1995. 

NCAA Proposals Would Cut Women 
Representatives on Key Committees 

Current proposals for restructuring the leadership 
of Division I governance would be a step backward in 
representation for women, according to Patty Viverito, 
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senior associate commissioner of the Missouri Valley 
conference. 

While the current rules call for one-third of 
appointments to go to women, one-third to men and 
one-third unallocated (virtually all now going to men), 
new proposals would change that. The most recent 
Division I cabinet appointment proposal would reduce 
the guarantee of women to five of 26 positions, or 19%. 

Last spring the committee on women's athletics 
recommended a 40%-40®o female-male guarantee with 
20% unallocated for the Division I management 
council. The National Association of Collegiate 
Women Athletic Administrators is calling for a 
guarantee of 40% women within all councils, cabinets 
and committees below the Division I level. 

Delegates will discuss basic concepts in the new 
structure at the 1996 NCAA convention in January. 

Bigwigs No Longer Immune to Campus 
Women's Charges of Sexual Harassment 

The days of women kowtowing to the sexual 
demands of top college and university leaders are 
coming to an end, as more women find the courage to 
blow the whistle on their harassers. 

• At Paul Quinn College TX, former VP of enroll- 
ment Marilyn Marshall has filed a $5 million lawsuit 
accusing President Lee E. Monroe of a continuing 
pattern of sexual harassment. 

Details include his asking her to accompany him 
lo Mexico, propositioning her and putting his hand on 
her thigh. When she refused his advances, he trans- 
ferred her to a deserted campus in Waco, where the 
only other employee was a security guard. 

A trustee said the board had investigated her 
complaints and "... felt even more confident of 
[Monroe's] leadership and integrity," notes The 
Chronicle of Higher Education on November 10, 1995. 

• At Morgan State University MD, the chair of the 
board of trustees was forced to resign after charges 
that he harassed a university lawyer. 

In a letter to the President, Julie Goodwin accused 
Joseph Reid of improper sexual advances on two 
occasions. That same day. President Earl Richardson 
notified the governor, whose representative discussed 
the issue with Reid, and Reid resigned, according to 
the Baltimore Sun. 

• At 1 exas State Technology College, President J. 
Gilbert Leal was suspended for three months after the 
dean of the school of business charged that he had 
harassed her for 10 years, and raped her in her office 
in 1992. 

After investigation, the school called it a ^0-year 
affair that waS consensual, but suspended him because 
it considered a consensual relationship between iwo 
executive officers inappropriate. 

• At the University of California at San Francisco, 
a psychologist who advises corporations about sexual 
harassment is being sued by a former graduate 
student and research assistant. 
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After she broke off an affair with John Harcher, 
Candace Love was fired from her job and thwarted in 
her graduate studies. In a case of "too close for com- 
fort," Harcher was her dissertation advisor, trainer in 
psychology, and boss at his consulting firm counseling 
businesses on sexual harassrrient. 

She is suing both him and the school. 

Rollins College Baseball & Crew Teams 
Stand Up to Show Respect for Women 

Because male athletes have a higher than average 
rate of sexual assault and date rape, those at Rollins 
College FL decided to deal with the issue. 

A University of Florida study showed that 30% of 
men would rape if they were sure they would not get 
caught and punished. Undismayed, those at Rollins 
saw the positive, that 70% zoould not rape. And they 
saw male athletes as an untapped resource for positive 
support of women. 

In January, a counseling session sensiti 2 ed coaches 
to the problem. Setting the tone was a story of a young 
man wearing a T-shirt saying "Stamp Out Virginity." 
An older man suggested the young man save it, and in 
25 years, when his own daughter turns 16, see if he 
would have her wear it as proudly as he wears it now. 

In the spring, the athletic department held work- 
shops with teams on date- rape prevention. The 
baseball and crew teams decided to take action. 

The baseball team issued a six-clause contract 
against date rape, wearing buttons: "Real Men Do It. 
Respecting Women is the Only Game in Town." 

The crew captain spoke at a "Take Back the Night" 
rally, and the team joined the candlelight march and 
vigil. It also offers an escort service for women want- 
ing to work out in the evening, says the NCAA News 
on November 13, 1995. 



STAYING TUNED 

o 



U of BC Reopens Poll Sci to Grads 

Having made his point. University of British 
Columbia President David Strangeway has lifted the 
ban on graduate admissions to the poh science depart- 
ment resulting from charges of harassment. 

Acting department chair David Elkins lauded the 
move and called for a "healing process" to end the 
bitterness following investigation of the charges, 

A week earlier, UBC's graduate council had voted 
down a proposal to lift the ban, wanting to deal with 
the allegations of sexism and racism in the? department 
before reopening admissions. 

Another group of grad students said enough 
already, end the suspension and let us get on with our 
academic lives. Of the 40 political science grad stu- 
dents, 24 signed the petition. 

They claimed the department had already begun 
to review the charges, a; id continuing the admissions 
suspension was punitive, according to the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, October 6, 13, 20, 1995. 
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Stand Up to Campus Budget Cuts that Target Women's Fields 



Headlines scream that the budget ax is more likely 
to fall on women and the disadvantaged than their male 
counterparts in this era of retrenchment. 

That's not news to Sheila Slaughter, professor of 
higher education at the University of Arizona's Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, who offers ideas on 
how women can counterattack. 

Just Another Welfare Program 

Broadening the mission of higher education has 
affected campus programs, she notes. Open access to 
higher education has added many more students, 
including the educationally disadvantaged. As a result, 
higher education, once considered cin investment in the 
country's economic, scientific, and cultural future, is 
now seen as just another welfare program. 

And many administrators, including women, who 
participate in cost-cutting programs are unaware that 
their efforts at effective management are de facto biased 
against women, she notes. 

Generating Awareness 

When Slaughter presents at conferences, faculty 
participants virtually always concur, some adding their 
own stories. 'One top woman administrator admitted 
that her statewide system not only had cut mostly 
women-oriented programs, but had done so at the 
impetus of the schools themselves. "Women do it 
without realizing it, believing they're being effective," 
Slaughter notes. 

Based on 17 AAUP Cases 

After studying 17 cases of retrenchment from 
Academe magazine from 1980 to 1990, Slaughter con- 
cludes that administrators used tactics similar to those 
used by corporate CEOs, by undermining faculty 
participation in governance and faculty authority over 
the direction of the curriculum. 

She quotes a male former president of Westminster 
College of Salt Lake City, speaking after radically 
restructuring the faculty: "Frankly, I took the power 
from the faculty and gave it to me." 

Not all top administrators were so blatant about the 
process, and most honestly believed they were doing the 
right thing. Usually they claimed a need to act quiddy 
and decisively, because their institutions were in a state 
of financial crisis. And they believed restructuring 
increased effectiveness. 

Slaughter disputes the crisis argument. 

For example, Goucher College MD was in a strong 
fiscal position in the early 1980s before restructuring. 
"The president thought Goucher could survive ... only 
by getting rid of faculty in low-enrollment fields and by 
building new programs more attractive to students," she 
says. Although the faculty suggested hiring freezes, 
retraining and reassignment, the president fired five 
faculty members, including three with tenure. 

How to Measure Enrollment 

Most administrators believe retrenchment is "a 
process through which low-enrollment programs were 
weeded out and programs central to institutional 
missions were stren^hened." 

But in truth, retrenchment has fallen more to the 
humanities, fine arts, social sciences, and education - all 
fields with high enrollments, and central to the mission 
of educating undergraduates. 



The problem is that institutions base their pruning 
decisions on the number of students majoring in the 
programs, ignoring the actual numbers of students 
taking courses in the various disciplines. Technical 
students take humanities courses, but not vice versa. 

Nor did the institutions consider the growing 
number of women students, and their strong desire to 
study the humanities, social sciences, education, home 
economics and fine arts. 

Ask How Projected Cuts Affect Women 

In the 17 cases of school restructuring, almost three- 
fourths (72.9%) of the employee firings took place in 
fields dominated by women. In fact, the biggest cuts 
took place in the fields with the highest number of 
women graduates. In 1990, for example, women ac- 
counted for 76.9% of graduates in education and 66.7% 
of graduates in the liberal arts. 

Fields with fewer staff cuts — such as physics, 
engineering, and computer science — were viewed as 
aiding economic development and more likely to bring 
in grant money and other revenues. 

Pruned programs failed to prove their worth to 
society and to the schools, she said. Humanities advo- 
cates didn't demonstrate how their programs increased 
national productivity by providing literate graduates 
who could communicate clearly, think logically, solve 
social problems, or improve elementary Mucation. 

Without advocates in these fields, institutions didn't 
make this connection, nor did they connect an educated 
populace to public institutions, alumni giving, or a 
continued growth of national research. 

The common viewpoint was short-term. Because the 
hard sciences brought more dollars now, they were 
spared. 

Slaughter urges schools to continue offering prepa- 
ration for a variety of occupations including those with 
large numbers of women and minority students and 
clientele. Otherwise, the schools will undermine their 
own mission to society and their very existence in the 
long term. 

To individuals, she suggests: 

• Critically assess which programs enroll more 
women on your campus, and whether the institution is 
moving resources from those programs. "All institutions 
have data that's readily accessible," she says. "They just 
don't look at it when reallocating resources." 

• Check what your school is lobbying for at state 
and national levels. If the school is pushing for programs 
that benefit 18- to 21-year-olds whose parents can pay 
tuition, they may not push for programs that will hxinefit 
women, who are more likely to be older, returning 
students, she says. 

• Work with other women administrators and 
faculty to use analytical and activist strategies to change 
the sexist pattern of retrenchment. 

"You can intervene in the process," she says, 

"by pointing out that more than 50% of most student 
bodies are women, and asking if cutting resources to 
their programs is a good idea."^ 

-DG 

For more information, contact Sheila Slaughter, Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 
85721; (520) 621-8468. 
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PROFILE 



Bev Domingue, Facilities Manager, 
Wesleyan University CT 



"We set the stage for the university." 



On Bev Domingue's first day as facilities manager 
at Wesleyan University two and a half years ago, she 
met her staff of male tradespeople. 

"I got some strange looks, like 'yeah right,'" recalls 
Domingue. "But we got past that stage."How did she 
do it? 

She knew she needed their expertise, and she never 
pretended to know their trades better than they did. 
Although someone in her position might have an 
engineering background, she didn't. Instead, she had to 
rely on her employees. 

"I respect their views as 
tradespeople and they respect 
my authority — and I don't 
throw it around aimlessly," 
says Domingue. "A lot of our 
decisions are made as a group, 

Her egalitarian style has been a key to her success. 
When a problem comes up, employees feel comfortable 
bringing it to her attention. "If you just interact with 
people, it's easy to calm them down. My door is always 
open." 

Hometown Talent 

Like many non-academics whose joL is in an 
academic community, Domingue has spent all of her 48 
years in Middletown, a town of 50,000 and home to 
Wesleyan University. 

She'd been a florist and a purchasing agent, until 
14 years ago when she decided to make a career at the 
university. Wesleyan is an employer that pays well, 
offers good benefits, has a positive working atmosphere 
and hire locals in support jobs. 

"It's a people place," says Domingue. "And I'm a 
people person. I've always been comfortable with 
people and I can easily pick up on vibrations." 

And that's why she got the job as facilities manager, 
an area in which she had no expertise. She started in the 
university post office 14 years ago as a clerk, within six 
months became assistant manager, and manager soon 
after. 

Then, 11 years later, the university reorganized the 
physical plant, dividing it into three segments, each led 
by a top customer relations expert. She got to lead the 
segment responsible for the maintenance of all adminis- 
trative and academic buildings, 600,000 square feet in 
54 buildings. "If a light in someone's office goes out, 
they know who to call," says Domingue. "We put our 
names to what we do." 

If a professor wants a something like painting or 
new carpet in the office, she meets with them in person 
to discuss and assess the need. So far, the treasurer has 
approved every one of her requests. 

Ghosts in Academia 

In some schools, there's a schism between academ- 
ics and non-academics, and you-know-who usually gets 
the short end of the stick. There's a long pause after 
Domingue is asked if the academics, witn their walls 
full of degrees, ever treat her like a second-class citizen. 



"That's hard to answer because we're like ghost 
people," says Domingue. "They never see a lot of what 
goes on here." 

But since each segment began its preventative 
maintenance in specialized areas, she has had positive 
feedback: "People have noticed a definite effort to 
improve the workplace areas. It's cleaner and we're 
more responsive." 

Although academics often overlook her unit's 
work, she isn't resentful. "We set the stage for the 

university community," she says. 

In fact, the thing she misses 
from her old job isn't recognition 
from academics and executives 
but the contact with students. 
"Some of 

my past employees come back on alumni weekend 
and we go for lunch or coffee. I miss that cormection." 

Continuous Improvement 

Ironically, the physical plant is ahead of the 
academic arena in continuous improvement. "In the 
physical plant we set goals every year and we have a 
vision statement that we adhere to," says Domingue. 
"That's just starting in the academic departments." 

One of her main goals has been preventative 
maintenance; people go on walking tours, looking for 
problems that may sprout up later. "I like to be ready 
to spot future problems before they become prob- 
lems." Her segment tries to focus on areas of the 
campus that have received less attention in the past. 

Because the president's house and the building 
that houses the deans are in her domain and "very 
public," they've always been a key concern. She hopes 
to bring other buildings up to that standard. 

Never a Dull Moment 

Diversity is what she likes best about her job. 

"Other departments deal primarily with one thing. 
If you're in admissions, your goal is to bring in 
students. If you're in human resources, you find the 
best people for the job. In English, romance languages 
or art, you're dealing with a specific subject. Here we 
do human resource work when we recruit, we keep 
the grounds nice so people want to come here, we do 
many things to support academic life. Boredom is the 
one thing we never have." 

She and her 32 employees handle custodial duties, 
electrical problems, heating, plumbijig, energy man- 
agement and customer service. Developing and 
managing a budget of $1.1 million is just like manag- 
ing a household Budget, but on a much larger scale, 
she says. 

She's open to challenges, and who knows when 
another may present itseli. Three years ago she never 
dreamed she'd be the facilities manager. "I figured I'd 
always be in the post office, and then this offer came 
along," recalls Domingue. "So I'm not setting any 
limits." ^ 

-MC 



We're like ghost people. They never see 
a lot of what goes on here, 

-Bev Dominque 
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U of Penn Women's Safety Seminars Help Decrease Women's Risk 



Xen years ago, a female physics graduate student 
from India was brutally murdered in her residence 
hall room at the University of Pennsylvania over 
Thanksgiving break. With nowhere to go over the 
holiday weekend, Meera Anathakrishnan suffered and 
died alone. 

Responding to the isolation that international 
students face over holiday breaks, the University of 
Permsylvania Women's Center set up a program to 
encourage those on campus to take .an international 
student home for the holiday. And it works. 

Fall Safety Program 

In addition, an annual fall Meera Memorial 
Woman's Safety Seminar helps promote safety in 
dorms and residences. Two spring seminars focus on 
safety in the streets, and in the classroom and work- 
place. 

Last month's fall safety program drew about 100 
participants to a resource fair and presentations, 
according to Ellie DiLapi, director of the Penn 
Women's Center, which sponsored it along with the 
Office of Fraternity and Sorority affairs, the Office of 
Health Education and the Victim Support and Special 
Services. 

Emphasizing that violence against women cannot 
be prevented because women cannot really control 
another's behavior, DiLapi said the focus was on 
promoting safety by decreasing risks. At least 20% of 
women students experience violence while dating in 
college. 

"By Someone We Know and Love" 

About 85% of the violence against women is 
perpetrated by someone they know, she says. Women 
need to trust their instincts in unclear situations and 
take appropriate actions. 

Date or acquaintance rape usually follows a 
pattern, she says: 

• First, he physically invades her space without 
her permission. It may be a touch, or more. Because 
our culture seems to ^ve men permission to take up 
others' space, they feel free to do this. 

• She says nothing, which he takes as an accep- 
tance of the invasion. She may not like it, but her 
silence is interpreted as tacit approval. 

• Finally, they move off together seeking the 
"privacy" that really means isolation. This becomes a 
set-up for him to assert power over her. Often the 
result is sexual intercourse, not at all what she wanted. 

Decrease the Risk of Violence 

While violence cannot be prevented, DiLapi 
suggested women take steps to decrease the risk of 
unwanted sexual relations. 

• Realize that about 85% of violence toward 
women, including being assaulted, injured, raped or 
killed) occurs at the hands of a husband or boyfriend, 
rather than a stranger. 

• Admit there's a good chance that sexual assault 
can happen to you. One in four college age women are 
victims of rape or attempted rape. But, only 27% of the 
women whose sexual assaults meet the legal definition 
of rape think of themselves as rape victin\s. 

• Recognize that alcohol and drugs compromise 
your ability to make judgments »\nd respond appropri- 
ately. About 75% of \he men and at least 55% of the 



Safety Tips for Residence or Home 
Be Aware, Be Assertive 

When you get near home: 

• If you suspect you're being followed, cross the street, 
change direction, go to a well-lit area, pick up a blue 
phone, call police. 

• Make sure all entrances to your home are well-lit. 

Notify the landlord or residence hall manager if a light is 
not working. 

• Have your key ready when you get to the door. 

• If you suspect your residence has been entered 
illegally, do not enter. Call police immediately. 

When you're in your home: 

• Use your peephole or safety chain before permitting 
entry to strangers. 

• Draw curtains or blinds after dark. Never dress in 
front of a window. 

• Trust your instincts and act accordingly. 

• Be aware that alcohol and other drugs can compro- 
mise your ability to identify or act on your feelings. 

• Be assertive in your relationships. You have the right 
to set sexual limits, and to dearly communicate those 
limits to others. 

When leaving your home: 

• Keep all windows locked and keys in your possession. 

• Keep valuables away from windows. 

• Use a timer for lighte or radio to give the home an 
"occupied" look. 

• Establish a buddy system with a neighbor. 

From the University of Pennsylvania Women's Center and the 
Victim Support & Special Services 

women involved in acquaintance rapes had been 
drinking or using other drugs just before the attack. 

• Make i lear that you do not approve of your 
space being invaded, and later, that you do not want 
sexual relations. 

• Take steps to protect yourself physically. 
Although there is no one right way to respond to 
physical violence, knowing some self-protective 
moves puts another arrow in your quiver. 

On the Penn campus, a short course on self- 
defense moves for women called Rape Aggression 
Defense is available for $20. 

Many campuses offer self-defense training for 
women. At the University of Wisconsin in Madison, 
the Rape Crisis Center offers training on Chimera for 
women. Chimera is a self-defense program that 
emphasizes assertiveness and awareness as well as 
physical responses, which women of any age, size and 
physical ability car. use. 

The dean of s'.udent's offee coordinates the 
program, whi Ji is introduced at the fall orientation for 
freshmen. F arents are encouraged to give their daugh- 
ters a gift c jrtificate for the classes. The 12-hour class 
costs $35 fer students and staff, and $45 for faculty. 
About 100 attend each semester. 

For more information, contact Ellie DiLapi at the Penn 
Women's Center (215) 898-861 1, or Jcx»y in the University of 
Wisconsin dean of student's office at (60fJ) 263-5702. 
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'An Uncanny Ability to Slip and Slide Between Jobs' 



For some administrators, happiness is staying in 
the same job until they carry you out feet first. 

Not so to Linda Bishop, a middle manager at the 
University of Wisconsin whose game plan is to enjoy 
her current job to the hilt, and stay flexible. 

A clueless colleague marvels at her "uncanny 
ability to slip and slide between jobs" on campus. 

Over a two hour interview, she shared insights from 
her six jobs and 20 years on three campuses. 

Negotiating from the Beginning 

In 1975, Linda Bishop received a MA degree in 
recreation administration from the University of 
Michigan, along with a husband. They agreed to 
alternate career priorities in three-year hitches. 

Job #2 Ladies first, so for three years she was an 
assistant in recreational sports at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, where she learned about harassment. 

In 1978, it being his turn, they moved to Albany 
for his job in engineering. Having impulsively turned 
down an interview for a job as athletic director at a 
nearby college to go on a two-month cross-country 
trip, she found herself doing part-time rec jobs and 
selling insurance. 

fob #2 Her mentor suggested "try Wisconsin," so 
they landed in Menomonie at a small University of 
Wisconsin system campus. She was director of 
recreational sports and he was unemployed. 

They discussed divorce, but "decided to stay 
together for the sake of the dogs." Her job was less 
than perfect, as she felt she was always competing 
with varsity teams for use of the facilities. 

"One afternoon, it was kind of misting outside, 
and into my tiny office came the football coach, the 
athletic director and my boss," she recalled. "These 
three men had decided that I should cancel 
intramurals that evening for 700 students so their big 
strong football players could practice indoors. They 
had me cornered in my office, Like a cat with three 
dogs attacking. I refused, of course. It was a case of 
winning the battle and losing the war...." 

In 1984, after a nationwide search for a place 
where both were likely to find decent jobs. Bishop and 
her husband moved to Madison, Wisconsin. 

fob #3 There he got a job in engineering and she 
became assistant director of recreational sports for the 
University of Wisconsin. "I loved it," she recalls, for 
two years, until it became clear that she would never 
move up iiito any of several open positions in her 
department. Tlie problem was "a boss who could not 
accept assertive women." 

In 1986, she turned down a job that would have 
put her in charge of all outdoor swimming pools in 
Los Angeles, seen as a dream job to a snow belter. Her 



Career Tips from A Middle Manager 

1. Do your best job at what you're doing now. 
Even if it seems unimportant and mundane, do it 
with integrity. You never know who's watching, or 
what it can lead to. 

2. Network and sell yourself. After 10 or 20 
years, we know we do good work and expect to be 
noticed. We aren't. We have to tell them what 
we're doing, because they're too busy to notice. 
Once when I asked for a raise and wrote down all 
the reasons, my boss said, "I had no idea you were 
doing all this." I got the raise. 

3. Be willing to do extra things for those you 
admire and would like to work for, especially 
when they suggest it. And, you never Imow when 
someone who is now below you can hopscotch to a 
parallel or higher job. 

4. Recognize that many of your skills are 
transferable to another job. You'll have to point 
out the transferability, when you sell yourself. 

5. Don't be afraid to apply for a job that you 
don't know how to do. Employers v;ant to know 
you're flexible, a quick study, have some skills and 
can get along with people. Period. 



husband wanted to start a business in Madison. 

Sayonara, Sports 

She decided to leave the sports scene. "I love 
sports, but not what was going on around me, the 
good old boys and locker room mentality," she said. 

Student services seemed a more comfortable 
environment, so she managed a talk with the dean of 
stuc ents and the director of the student center, no 
sm. 11 feat on the campus of 45,000 students. Bishop 
admired both of them, told them so, and asked them 
to keep her in mind for future openings. 

Soon two jobs opened at the student center. She 
talked with people she knew who worked there, 
asking "What's it like? What do I need to know? 
Should I apply for both positions?" 

/ob #*‘ She applied only for the job of member- 
ship direcK‘>r. "Frajnkly, I had none of the promotional 
background they sought," she admitted, "so I rewrote 
mv resume and put together a promotional package 
' 1 lat showed them I could sell. Tile product I was 
selling was myself." 

Making the final decision on hiring her was none 
other than the center director, whom she had talked 
with earlier. She said he questioned her commitment, 
so she agreed to stay for three years. 

The job was "emotionally risky and difficult, with 
no background in publications or layout," she said. "I 
had to swallow hard and act confident, but not 
pretend I knew what I didn't, because then people act 
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condescending toward you." 

Bishop must have danced the fine line, because 
her promotions broke every sales record. She got the 
office in order, enjoyed the radio and TV and photo 
shoots, but did not enjoy the ftmdraising or the 
secretarial parts like writing thank-you letters. 

The Plot Thickens 

Having tried the student center, she fixed on 
student services as her next destination. She break- 
fasted with an assistant dean in the office, who ad- 
vised her to write articles to get visibility, and got her 
invited to present information on a project she initi- 
ated to a student services staff meeting. 

A chance encounter in the women's locker room 
with a peeping Tom, whose mug shot she later identi- 
fied, helped her make connections with the depart- 
ment of protection and security. She later wrote up a 
sheet advising students what to do if they encounter a 
similar intruder. 

Bishop had applied for the assistant dean's old job 
in the student services office, but "I didn't even get an 
interview." But the assistant dean did secure Bishop a 
spot on the campus security committee. 

Soon the assistant dean became the dean, and 
Bishop became chair of the campus security commit- 
tee. "I did it for six years, which gave me more expo- 
sure and publicity," she said. 

fob #5 In spring of 1989, her colleague the dean 
offered her the post of "ac\:ing assistant dean of 
students/' guaranteed for only one year. Bishop 
sought a leave of absence from her shident center 
membership job. When refused, she accepted the 
temporary post anyway. 

" I figur d what the heck," she said. "The worst 
that can happen is that I get one-year's experience in 
the dean of student's office, managing a sizable budget 
and staff." In retrospect, she calls it "the worst job I 
eviit had." 

First, it was changed to "acting coordinator of the 
student organization office," far less impressive. 

She inherited a surly secretary and an accountant 
who cried when she asked him to make minor 
changes. One of her first jobs was to control a Greek 
system that had run amuck for decades, and enforce 
16 recommendations, including periodic inspections 
and a live-in advisor in each house. 

"I was Ms. Popular*^ among the students, and the 
alumni were even worse," she recalls. To deal directly 
with the Greeks, she hired an ex-football hero, who 
seemed to be the best choice available. 

Soon the accountant was charged with embezzling 
$75,000 from sorority fimds and the ex-football player 
with wife-beating and drugs. 

After those two issues were resolved. Bishop 
decided the job was too bureaucratic. "It just wasn't 
me, but by then I had been sucked into the job security 
and the pay. I had gone through the rough part, and 
should have been enjoying it, but my heart just wasn't 
in the job anymore." 



MeanwhUe, she had been applying for jobs big- 
time. She was offered another dream job, this one a 
nine-month part-tinre job at a good salary working for 
a statewide Olympic-type amateur sports competition, 
called Badger State Games. 

She was ready to take it, until she had a dream: 

She walked into the new offices, and they were sterile 
little boxes, where she was bored and alone. 

Bishop decided the dream was a message: "I had 
invested 10 years in networking and learning how to 
get things done in this system, and I wasn't ready to 
give up the supportive environment." 

At a retreat, she had met the new director of the 
student health service. Bishop was impressed with 
him and his emphasis on prevention. She arranged 
another meeting, where she told him he needed a 
position that works with preventing sexual assault. He 
agreed. She said she'd be interested in the job. 

Fimding it was a stumbling block. The dean of 
students didn't want to transfer her, and state funding 
was getting tight. "We tried plans A, B and C to get 
me here, and nothing worked." 

Finally the governor's stiff budget cuts gave her an 
opening. She sold the idea of transferring her job to 
health services because it would reduce the student 
services staff by one position. And the new health 
services position would be funded by segregated 
student funds, not state funds. 

The last roadblock was selling the position to the 
student government head, who was a bit skeptical and 
asked, "Who do you have in mind?" 

The health ser\^ices director said he was thinking 
of Linda Bishop, and the student relaxed. "Oh, I know 
her. That would be good," he said. 

Job #6 In July 1995, Linda Bishop became violence 
prevention coordinator at imiversity health services. 

She loves it, and her new bird feeder by the window. ^ 

Contact Linda Bishop at (608) 263-5714 or e-mail: 
lcbishop@facstaff.wisc.edu 



Picture This 

Last month was the provost's birthday. A Michi- 
gan man transplanted to a Florida university, each fall 
he takes to the woods of his homeland mid-semester 
in search of Bambi's father. 

To celebrate his birthday, the mostly female staff 
brought cake and decorations to the weekly dean's 
meeting. He wore his birthday present, a blaze orange 
himting cap. 

All the deans and others, ten people whose 
combined salaries totaled over $1 million, sat aroimd 
the table wearing paper antlers, which the staff had 
adapted from Burger King crowns. 

Remarked a faculty member Note the symbolism 
of the provost as himter and the deans as prey. And 
where was the school photographer? ^ 
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Women on the Internet: Speak Now, or Forever Hold Your 'Piece' 



IVIany believe the Internet to be the world's most 
important and rapidly developing education tool. 

After a slow start, more women are logging onto 
the Internet, increasing from 6% of users in 1994 to 
15.5% in 1995, says a Georgia Tech survey. 

But women often find that it's a man's world. 

A recent e-mail listing of "75 reasons why women 
should not have freedom of speech," by four Cornell 
University freshmen, was reported in The New York 
Times on November 15, 1995: 'Tf she can't speak, she 
can't cry rape." 

It's not too late for women to assert their values, 
lest they be shut out of this key communication tool. 

And they could be silenced, warn Cheris 
Kramarae, director of women's studies and professor 
of speech communication at the University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign, and attorney Jana Kramer. 

Get Involved in the Internet 

They urged women to get involved as active 
policy makei-.j now, before patterns are set, at a 
presentation at the October 
conference of the Organization 
for the Study of Communica- 
tion, Language and Gender. 

"The window of opportu- 
nity is still open," Kramarae 
asserts. And the sooner the 
Internet is seen as a gendered communications tool, 
the better able women will be to influence policies to 
accommodate them as equals. Otherwise, w'omen's 
minority status as users will "shut us out of yet 
another opportunity to influence a new communica- 
tions technology." 

As cautionary examples, she points to the printing 
press, which helped men but not women communi- 
cate because few women were allowed to learn to 
read. Another is the telephone, designed solely for 
business, having different rates for social and business 
use that further penalized women. 

How can women influence computer technology? 
By controlling the metaphors used to describe the 
Internet, they say, and by assuring that all who want 
to use it have equal access. 

A Wild Child 

Four metaphors most often used to describe the 
Internet already cast most women as outsiders: 

1. Anarchy. Most commonly associated with the 
"hacker" ethic that "rules don't matter - results 
matter," this theme emphasizes users playfully 
defying conventions and proprieties according to their 
own interests and pleasures. Unlike males, women 
anarchists often work collaboratively. 

2. The frontier. With its promise of new begin- 
nings, this theme conjures up images of male adven- 
ture, boldness, daring, and danger, not female inti- 
macy, caring or vulnerability. As cyberspace becomes 
the electronic frontier, it is a "white and male place/' 
offering the "ultimate in freedom and rugged indi- 
vidualism." Its ethic means accepting sole responsibil- 
ity for one's actions and establishing few laws.” 



From alternative sources we learn that the women 
who moved westward "planted rose gardens from 
slips carefully transport^ across the prairie," building 
and developing community. Yet history ignores their 
contributions as women, with real lives who helped to 
establish new societies. 

3. Democracy. On the Internet, this theme serves 
those who participate, not society as a whole. In 
cyberspace, all are supposed to be equal and each is 
judged on the basis of opinions alone. 

In reality, the "virtual persona" is judged by 
whatever cues are available, just as the real person is 
judged in the real world. Those with obviously female 
sign-ons get less credibility. 

The authors note that democracy offers some 
potential for equality in cyberspace. The Electronic 
Frontier Foundation is concerned with the democratic 
potential of the Internet, recognizing the need for core 
communications policy values like diversity of infor- 
mation sources, universal service, and free speech. 

They argue that, like uni- 
versal telephone service, the 
government must extend its 
guarantee to digital service to 
protect agadnst creating a socie- 
ty of "information haves and 
have nots." 

But the majority rules in a democracy, where 
women users of the Internet are a clear minority except 
on certain sites. (One is the new WIRE Web site, which 
features hot links to other sites of interest to women: 
http:/ /www.itis.com/wihe) 

4. Community. Often described as a "group of 
people with emotional ties and shared experiences, 
who support each other," a community cares about its 
members. Not on the Net, where individualism is top 
dog, and you can associate exclusively with people just 
like you. It's a club, not a community. 

A true sign of an Internet community would 
include the charitable ethic: reaching out to help 
others, those not present as well as those who are. The 
needs of the many rule over needs of a few. But the 
Internet offers a club with only the benefits and no 
responsibilities of human interaction. 

Create a New Ethic for Cyberspace 

What's the alternative? Kramer and l^amarae 
propose themes that set aside the traditional hierarchy 
of gender. They believe that ethical codes for Internet 
use should be based on the values of cooperation, 
relatioaship and interdependence. 

The relationship between parent and child can be a 
metaphor for fundamental social relations, they 
suggest, and is more reasonable than viewing indi- 
viduals as rational, economic, independent people in 
contractual relationships. 

Building ideas about electronic comm; mica tion 
from this basis means creating policies tht t establish 
nonviolent connections and ways of showing respect 
for life and life-giving. 

Rather than emphasize freedom of speech and the 



The sooner the Internet is seen as a 
gendered communications tool, the better 
able women will be to influence policies to 
accommodate them as equals. 
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right to publish electronic pornog- 
raphy, it would provide communi- 
cation tools to help children learn 
to be interdependent and care 
about others. 

Rather than thinking about 
virtual reality as "the emotional 
condom of the 21st century/' users 
could talk about developing new 
technologies for new ways to 
express intimacy and caring. 

What Can You Do3 

On a practical level, Kramarae 
suggests women get involved in 
mal^g policies that aifect access. 
For women on cairipus, she means 
getting on committees that control 
the information technology: pur- 
chase, design, training or access 
issues. 

Unless women get involved, no 
one will ask how the labs are being 
set up, what kinds of training and 
help are available, what kinds of 
tutorials will be used, how will 
access be assured? Computer use 
differs by discipline, so those 
disciplines that are primarily 
female must push for consideration 
when technical committees create 
training programs. 

As an example, Kramarae 
discussed her school's response to 
the question of access. Since many 
classes now require electronic 
communication, the committee 
decided to keep the computer labs 
open 24 hours a day. 

They were surprised when she 
asserted that this wouldn't serve 
most women students. Worried 
about their safety, few women 
would use the lab at 2 am. Her 
comment opened the door to 
discussions of alternative strategies 
to include women. 

If we don't speak up now, 
Kramarae asserts, "women, who 
have different experiences, will 
have to adapt to whatever is there, 
and people won't ever see it as 
gendered." ^ 

-DJ 

Cheris Kramarae via e-mail: 
cheris@uiuc.edu. 

Women, Information Technology and 
Scholarship (WITS), an organizahon 
Kramarae co-founded, offers training 
programs, speakers and research on 
these issues. It's at: http:// 
gertrude.art.uiuc.edu/wits/ 
witshomepage.html 



Study Rates Women as 
Better Managers than Men 

A consultant group studied the 
abilities of women and men corpo- 
rate managers by analyzing their 
self-evaluations, and those of their 
bosses and their staff. 

The sample was 383 women 
managers and 676 men in 211 
companies, studied in 1993 to 1994. 

Not only were women better at 
commurucating, providing feed- 
back and empowering their staff, 
they also excelled at planning and 
facilitating change. And, they're 
more decisive. 

Women rated higher in 19 of 20 
skill areas studied, including goal- 
setting, technical expertise, coach- 
ing and resourcefulness. The results 
were the same regardless of who 
did the evaluating. 

Only in technical expertise did 
the manager's supervisor rate the 
men equal to the women. 

They theorize that women are 
better at these skills because of their 
early socialization, to prepare them 
for marriage and motherhood. Boys 
are taught skills associated with 
aggression and individualism, 
supposedly to prepare them for the 
business world. 

The study, by Lawrence A. 

Pfaff and Associates of Kalamazoo 
MI, failed to speculate on why the 
high ratings do not result in higher 
salaries and promotions for women. 
~ Working Wom«f, November 1995. 

Expect Traditional NCAA Bias 
Against Women to Continue 

Between 1987 and 1993, the 
number of women on key NCAA 
committees increased only 3%. At 
this rate, equal representation will 
come in the year 2018. (The rate 
may drop soon. See Newswatch, 
page 3.) 

What else can you expect from 
an organization with inherited 
traditional domination of values 
biased toward men, ask researchers 
Dorothy J. Lovett of the University 
of Texas and Carla D. Lowry of 
Southwestern University TX. 

The pair analyzed campus 
leadership positions in 785 member 
schools in 1987-1988 and 832 



schools in 1992-1993. They found a 
16% increase in the number of 
women designated as "senior 
woman athletics administrators." 
But 22% of those in ^e position 
were still men. 

They found only a 4% increase 
in athletic directors who are 
women. Of those with separate 
ADs for men and women, 33% of 
the directors of women's depart- 
ments were women, compared to 
11% of those handling both 
women's and men's athletics. 

The researchers also traced the 
NCAA's opposition to Title IX, the 
federal law to correct inequities in 
education. They note that the 
NCAA policy-making council was 
mandated to include 33% women, 
a figure that reinforces, the illegal 
bias against women that Title IX 
was created to overcome. 

"The gender equity principles 
of the NCAA cannot be character- 
ized as active intervention," they 
understate. 

Calling the NCAA's position 
on gender equity "foot dragging," 
they conclude that, "The ability of 
the NCAA to institute stalling 
tactics (i.e., need for further study) 
is obvious when the male repre- 
sentation on NCAA committees 
for exceeds female representation." 

"Contrary to some who 
propose that the greatest single 
obstacle to gender equity in 
intercollegiate athletics is shrink- 
ing financial resources and increas- 
ing operating costs (U.S. Congress, 
1993), there are those who believe 
that the greatest single obstacle is 
that the persons who are in 
decision-making positions are not 
as committed to gender equity as 
they are committed to maintaining 
the status quo." 

The NCAA's task force on 
gender equity wants to increase 
women on committees. Current 
bylaws mandate an equal number 
of female and male members, one- 
third eacli, but the vast majority of 
the unallocated positions go to 
men, except on the women's 
athletics committee. 

- foumal of Sport Managentent, September 
1995. 
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CAREER CONNECf IONS 



This section offers women readers the ultimate power 
to define their space and their job, and to market themselves 
freely. 

Some cammses provide better environments for women 
leaders than others, and one of the critical components is 
the supix>rt of other women. In other words, if you want a 
good place to work, you can choose it or you can create it. 
Chose it by movi^ and change it by getting more women in 
leadership positions on your campus. 

Your ad here reaches at least 12,000 readers on 
campuses in the USA and Canada, and now Austr^ia. 

Advertising rates are more reasonable than other 
publications, to provide women with wider access to 
campus jobs. Aas of one-third page or less cost just $230, 
one-halt page is $360 and full page is $600. 

All ads are listed on our homepage on the World Wide 
Web. There is an additional charge for including the 
complete text of your ad on the web, which remains on the 
Web until your ad’s closing date. 

For more information on advertising your job opening 
here, call, fax or e-mail Mary Zenke at (608) 251-3Z32; fax 
at (608) 284-0601, e-mail at career@wihe.com 

Deadline is the 20th of the month preceeding the issue. 



PRESIDENT 

ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 

A Four* Year Unit of the University System of Georgia 

The Board of Reuencs of the University System of Georjfia and the Presi- 
dcntiaJ Search ^d Screen committee of Albany State College invite nomina- 
tions and applications for the position of President. The President is the 
chief executive officer of the College and reports directly to the Chancellor 
of the University System of Georgia. The position is expected to be filled by 
July I. 1996. 

Albany State College, a four-year institution serving approximately 3,200 
students, IS located in Southwest Georgia in the community of Albany 
(Dougherty County). A fully accredited unit of the University System of 
Georgia, the College offers a uniaue combination of prouams which in- 
cludes five graduate programs. Aloany State College suffered substantial 
damage due to a llooci in 1994 and is undergoing a $100 million rebuilding 
and renovation effort which offers both an opportunity and a challenge to 
the new leader. 

Albany State college seeks an uction-oriented leader who can energize the 
faculty, staff and students to higher levels of performance. The College has a 
long and rich tradition of service to the various communities of Southwest 
Georgia and seeks a leader who will raise its relationships to an even higher 
level through collaborations with the K-12, higher education, business, in- 
dustry and political communities. This person must possess the intellectual, 
emotional, analytical and ethical qualities that will command respect from all 
stakeholders in Albany State. The ability to make appropriate tKCisions in a 
timely manner is also a key trait for the new President. 

Applicants should possess an earned doctorate from an accredited institution 
and should demonstrate evidence of significant achievement and experience 
in teaching and senior administrative experience at the college or university 
level. 

Nominations are encouraged and should be provided by December 1 , 1995, 
to allow time for nominees to respond by the deadline. Applicants should 
send a r^sum^, a personal letter of interest discussing how their qualifica- 
tions and abilities are relevant for this position, and a statement of adminis- 
trative style and educational philosophy pertaining to a f^our-year historically 
black college. Please direct ul inquiries and correspondences to; 

Dr. Veula J. Rhodes, Chair 
PresidenttaJ Search and Screen Committee 
Albany State College 
Albany, Georgia 3 1 705 

All materials must be received by December 30, 1995. 




Alh*ny Ststt A//$rmstm Attfn, OpptriunU) 



Indiana University South Bend 

CHANCELLOR 

Applications and nominations are invited for the position of 
Chancellor of Indiana University South Bend. 

Indiana University South Bend, one of eight Indiana University 
campuses, offers over 90 academic programs, including eleven 
master's degrees. Over 2^ full-time faculty, 300 part-time facul- 
ty, and 7,500 students, 20% of whom are graduate students, 
compose a diverse academic community. For more information 
about the campus, enter http://www.iusb.edu/. 

Indiana University South Bend provides dynamic leadership for 
public higher education in North Central Indiana. The city of 
South Bend offers attractive opportunities in education and 
health care which support lU^'s many outreach initiatives. 
South Bend, ninety miles southeast of Chicago, is located in an 
urban area with a diverse population of over 325,000. 

The Chancellor serves as chief executive officer of the campus 
and re^rts to the President of Indiana University. Candidates 
should have an earned terminal degree; scholarship warranting 
the rank of full professor; increasingly responsible administra- 
tive experience; and desire and capacity to work collegially 
within a multiple-campus University. 

Please send applications and nominations before December 15, 
1995, to 

Barbara L. Cambridge 
Associate Dean of the Faculties 
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis 
3S5 N. Lansing St. 

Indianapolis, In 46202 

Applications will be considered until the position is filled. 

Indiana University is an equal opportunity, 
affirmative action employer. 



PRESIDENT 

ILLINOIS VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Oglesby. Illinois 

♦ Ai exceptional opportunity for a capable experienced 
leader with vision to guide an outstanding community 
college committed to excellence in both transfer and 
carec.- programs and serving the needs of a range of 
students through an ’’open door" admission policy. 

♦ Established in 1924» the college serves over 4500 

persons each semester in a broad range on -campus, 

leisure-lime, and non-aedit courses and programs. 

♦ A beautiful, modem campus located in nonh-cential 
Illinois, 1 10 miles west of Chicago, just off Inlcrsiaie 
Highways 80 and 39. 

• A talented, committed, and highly qualified 
professional staff of 68 full-time faculty and counselors 
plus a well-qualified pait-time faculty of 100 to 140 per 
semester, all of whom are dedicated to high-quality 
instruction. 

• Regionally competitive compensation package 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. 

• Screening begins December 15, 1995; selection on or 
before April 1, 1996; repoiting dale June 1, 1996 

HAZARD^ YOUNG & ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 

540 Frontage Rd., Suite 3045, Nonhfield, IL 60093 
Tel: 708-441-8466 Fax: 708-441-8467 

^ An Equal Opportunity Employer — > 
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Massachusetts College of Art 
PRESIDENT 



The Board o^ Trustees of the Massachusetts College of Art invites applications 
and nominations for the President of the Collie. The appointment begins 
upon the retirement of Dr. William F. O'Neil, in 1996, after 11 years of 
service to the institution. 

Founded in 1873, the College of Art, one of the stale system’s twenty-mne 
institutions, ranks in Peterson's Guide as one of the top ten competitive 
colleges among public and private schools in Massachusetts. The first four- 
year public art college established in the United Slates, it is today the only 
state-supported independent visual arts college in the nation. From the origi- 
nal state-wide mandate, the college has developed a national reputation for 
offering broad access to quality.^rofessional visual arts education, accompa- 
nied by a strong general education in the liberal arts. The College is located 
in the Fenway, multi-ethnic Back Bay section of Boston, and is adjacent to a 
number of the city's most renowned academic, cultural and medical centeVs. 

The College offers a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree to its 1 200 full-time equiva- 
lent undergraduate students. In addition, the Master of Fine Arts and the 
Master of Science in Art Education degrees are offered through the Graduate 
and Continuing Education Programs. 

The President is the Chief Executive Officer of the College and is responsible 
for all aspects of its operation. Candidates for this position should have 
credentials sufficient to warrant appointment to a tenured faculty position; 
proven administrative experience in a senior-level position; ability to work 
effectively in a collective bargaining environment; and the capability to 
articulate the mission and needs of the College to a variety of constituencies. 
Experience with the Legislative process and with the public and private 
funding of higher education, as well as familiarity with the arts community, 
are desirable. 

Although the position will remain open until the Search Committee refXJrts 
finalists to the Board of Trustees, applications and nominations received by 
December 1 5, 1 995 are best assured of receiving full consideration. Submis- 
sions should be directed, in confidence, to: 

Presidential Search Committee 
Massachusetts College pf An 
621 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusens 02115 

Massachusetts College of An is an Aff/rmative Action, Equal Opportunity 
Employer. In keeping with its mission, the College encourages women and 
members of historically under-represented groups to apply. 




Scholastica 



VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS 

The Cullcgr uf St. Schulaslica invites applicaliuns fur the posiliun uf Vice 
President fur Student Affatrs. The Vice Prcsidcni rrpuris dirculy lu the 
President as chief student affairs ufficer and is respimsiblc for creating and 
facilitating services which provides, develops and enhances an environ- 
ment that promotes the personal and educational development of tradition- 
al, non-traditional and graduate students. 

Master’s degree rctiuired, Ducluralc preferred, in counseling, developnmi- 
tal education, student personnel administration, higher cdui-alioii. or u 
related discipline along with S years' administrative experience in student 
affairs, preferably in a private college setting. Qualified applicants most 
have an aptitude fur leadership and team building, demonstrated experi- 
ence at developing and implementing strategic plans to increase retention 
and the ability to communicate effectively with a variety of people and 
departments. A strong history of working with students, sensitivity to ihrir 
needs and concerns, experience in articulating students' views to the aca* 
demie community and a cummitmenl to being accessible to students are 
essential. 

(^impensation will be competitive and will reflect the background and 
experience of the person selected. Send letter of application, r^suim\ and 
references to: 

Jill Sikkink. Employment Specialist 
The College of St. Schulaslica 
1200 Kenwood Avenue 
Duluth. MN 55811 

The College of St Schulaslica is a growing, private. co-«'dueiili<iiijl Ltt>ii(> 
dietine college with an enrollment uf almiii 1900 graduate and undetgrmlo- 
ate students. It was recognized in 1993 & 1995 by I’.S. h/ews and Uorhl 
Hrporr as one of the 10 b<*st regional liberal atls tullcges in the midw«‘st. 
t.4M'aled on the scenic north shore of Lake Superior, Duluth is the educa* 
tional/business/cultural/inedical center uf a region that includes the mid- 
west's most beautiful vacation areas. 

AA/KOE 




MANAUNWERanEAST 



We Have a Vision 

Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 

When a University embarks on a search for a chief 
academic officer, its past and future intersect. 

This is the time at which the possibility for change is most 
promising. We seek an academic leader who can 
strengthen our sense of community, focus our efforts on 
student success, promote our individual and collective 
development and create and sustain partnerships 
between community and university groups. This 
individual shall also help us establish strong mutually 
beneficial collaboration with our regional partners: 
Purdue University, IVY Tech State College and Earlham 
College. Indiana University East is a vibrant, fast growing 
undergraduate institution with a diverse student body. It 
is one of eight campuses of theln^Mna University system 
offering baccalaureate and associate degrees. Over 70 full- 
time and 120 part-time faculty teach the more than 2400 
students currently enrolled at the campus. 

In order to join us in our vision^ the successful 
candidate must: 

•be open to new and creative ideas and have the 
personality and courage to bring about change 
harmoniously 

•be a dynamic leader who understands participative 
management and has demonstrated the ability to lead 
by creating an atmosphere of trust and open 
communication 

•possess integrity and superior interpersonal skills, 
someone who truly enjoys working with people 
•demonstrate both experience and an interest in 
establishing mutually enriching relationships with 
other constituencies to strengthen community 
involvement 

•be committed to diversity and to creating a supportive 
environment for all women and men, racial and 
ethnic minorities and the disable among faculty, staff 
and students. 

The successful candidate will have experience as a senior 
academic administrator, possess a strong academic 
background, have an earned doctorate and have 
demonstrated teaching and scholarly achievement. The 
candidate will have successfully achieved promotion and 
tenure and be ell^ble for appointment as a tenured 
professor within on of the University's academic xmits. 
Review of applications will begin on December 1, 1995, 
and will continue until the successful candidate is 
identified. Applications and nominations along with 
resumes and the names and telephone numbers of five 
references should be sent to: 

Dr. Carol S. Browne^ Chairperson 
Vice Chancellor Search Committee 
Indiana University East 
2325 Chester Blvd. 

Richmond, IN 47374 

Indiana University East is an Affirmative Action/Effual 
Opportunity Employer committed to enhancing the cultural and 
gender diversity of the campus. Applications firm persons who 
will enhance this diversity are especially encouraged. 
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Central Washington University 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR BUSINESS 
AND FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 

Central Washington University, a comprehensive state 
university with an enrollnoent of 8,600 students, invites 
applications and nominations for the position of Vice President 
for Business and Financial Affairs, 'hie campus is located in 
Ellensbuig, a city of 13,000 near the Cascade Mountains, 110 
miles east of Seattle, .'he cultural center of the Northwest 

The Vice President provides leadership and direction for the 
business and financial \ffairs of the institutions including 
oversight of facilities mamgement, physical plant, oonstruction, 
contracting, purchasing, human resource services, computing 
and telecommunications; 

Minimum requir«4<;cnt:r include: 

Master's Degree in Finance, Accounting or Business 
Admi nistration. 

Six yean of progressively responsible financial management 
with upper>level supervisory experience; 

Serening will b^n February 1, 1996. Applicants need 
additional information to prepare a complete application. 

Ple a s o direct inqui^ to; 

Agnes Canedo, v .P Search, Ofiioe of the President 
Centra] Washington Univarsity, Ellensbuig, WA 98926-7501 
Telephone (t09) 961.2111; FAX (609) 963-3206; 
email: ^pscarch^cwuLedu 
'TDD (609) 963-2207 

Equal opportunity, afflrmativt action employer. 





RICE UNIVERSITY 

Vice Provost and Uriiversity Librarian 



Rice University invites letters of application and nomination 
[>r the^sition of Vice Provost and University Librarian. The 
successful candidate will have responsibility for leadership of 
Rice's Fond ren Library and iu working relationships with facul- 
ty and students. We seek an outstanding individual who is both 
well schooled in the traditional operation of libraries, and who can 
guide the development of the rapidly developing innovations in 
information technology. 

Rice University is a highly selective, independent, nonsectar- 
ian, coeducationsi center of learning, with academic programs 
that include offerings at both undergraduate and graduate levels 



for the 1 



learning, with academic programs 

undergraduate and graduate levels 

m architecture, business, engineering, humanities, music, ^atu- 
ral sciences an^i social sciences. Its endowment is among tl e top 
dozen in the nation. There are approximately 450 faculty nem- 
bers and about 4,000 students at Rice, approximately one-th rd of 
whom are puvsuing graduate degrees. 

Fondren Library is a research library with 1.7 million volur. es, 
2.6 million microforms, and 14,000 current periodicals. The libn ry 
is a selective depository for US and Texas governments public \- 
tions and a depository for US patents and trademarks. Tne toti 1 



budget for *t996-96 exceeds |8 million ami the staff of 108 includ es 
30 librarians and 78 support personnel. Fondren Library if a 
member of ARL, CNI, CkL, and AMIGOS. 

The University is conducting s national search for the jest 
qualified person. Letters of ap^ication or nomination shoi id be 
sent to: 

Professor King Walters 
do Office of the Provost 
Rice University 
P.O. Box 1892 
Houston, Texas 77261 

Rice is an equal opportunity, affirmative action, employer. 



THE UNIVERSTIY OF NOBGTH CAROLINA 

GRBENSBORO 

Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs 



The University of North Carolina at Greensboro is 
seeking candidates for the position of Vice ChanceDor 
of Student Affairs (VCSA). The VCSA is a member of 
the Chancellor’s Cabinet, reports directly to the 
Chancellor, and Is the senior University officer 
responsible for student life and student 
services/ student development programs. 

Responsibilities: The VCSA administers and 

coordinates student life fimctions at The University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro and facilitates the 
blending of these functions into the total University 
community. The Vice Chancellor provides executive 
leadership in the administration of a comprehensive 
range of student services including Campus 
Recreation, Career Services, Disabled Student Services, 
Student Activities/Elliott University Center, Housing 
and Residence Life, Mii.ority Student Affairs, 
Orientation and International Student Services, 
Research and Evaluation and Student Health Services, 
including Coimseling Services. 

Qualifications: Candidates should have a Master’s 
degree in student personnel administration or another 
appropriate field of study. An earned doctorate is 
preferred. Applicants should have a strong record of 
responsible administrative experience and 
demonstrated leadership in student affairs and services 
in a university setting. 

The University: Established in 1891, the University is 
one of three doctorate granting institutions in the 
sixteen-campus University of North Carolina system. 
Comprised of the College of Arts and Sciences and six 
professional schools (Business and Economics, 
Education, Health and Human Performance, Human 
Environmental Sciences, Music, and Nursing), the 
institution has a faculty of over TOO and a student body 
of approximately 12,(X)0 of whom 28(X) are graduate 
students. The University has a long-standing tradition 
of excellence in me liberal arts and sciences as well as a 
strong commitment to professional education. 

Location: Greensboro, a city of 200,000 people, is within 
a thriving metropolitan area of 938,000, which includes 
the cities of Winston-Salem and Hi^ Point Greensboro 
is frequently cited by media as one of the nation s most 
desirable cities, with easy access to the mountains and 
the Atlantic Coast. 

Applications: Send resume and cover letter with 
names and phone numbers of five references to: 

Dr. Robert Christina 

Chair of the Search Committee for VCSA 
401 HHP Building 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 

Email: Christin9IRIS.ungc.edu 

Fax:(910)334-3238 Plione (910)334-5432 

Review of credentials will begin on January 2, 1996 and 
will continue until the position is filled. 

EEO/AA:W/M/V/D 
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Dean of Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics 

California State University, 
Long Beach 

*n<e College of Natural Sciences and Mathematics, consisting of the Depart* 
ments of Biological Sciences, Chemistry and Biochemistry, Geological Sci- 
ences, Mathenucics, Physics and Astronomy, and Science Education, are 
recruiting for the position of Dean. University enrollment approximates 
27,000; there are alx>ut 1,500 majors m the College served by 175 faculty. 
All depanments m the College, except for Science Education, offer the 
bachelor’s and master's de^es. The successful candidate must possess an 
earned doctorate and be eligible for appointment as a tenured faculty mem- 
ber in one of the College's departments. The candidate must be committed 
to research and have a strong publication record, have had College or Uni- 
versity teaching experience, be open to faculty ^ver nance and consultation, 
have successful academic administrative experience, have been involved in 
fiscal management and fund-raising efforts, and have the ability to communi- 
cate effectively with an ethnically and culturally diverse campus community 
Review of applications will begin on January 9, 1996; the position will 
remain open until filled. Preferred starting dace is July I, 1996. Applications 
must include a r^sum^, a letter of interest that addresses qualifications, and a 
list of ax least three professional references including names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. Nominations are also invited. Send applications, nomi- 
nations, and requests for more detailed information about the position to 
Dr. Kenneth Marsi, Chair, Dean Search Committee, Office of the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, California State University, Long Beach, 
1250 Bellflower Blvd., Long Beach, CA 90840. California State University, 
Long Beach is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action, Title IX Employ- 
er, and is in compliance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Title VI and Title 
VII), Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1975, the Age Discrimination Act of 1975, and the Americans with 
Disabilities Act of 1990. 



Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences 

BAYLOR 

UNIVERSITY 

THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES; Applications and nominations 
are invited for the position of Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Baylor University. With 350 faculty members and 24 departments, the 
College of Arts and Sciences is the largest acai-iemic unit within the Universi> 
ty 

THE UNIVERSITY: Baylor, the oldest university in Texas and the world’s 
largest Baptist university, is located in Waco, Texas. The 428-acre campus 
adjoins the Brazos River near downtown Waco. Baylor University annuity 
enrolls more than 12,000 students in its 146 baccalaureate programs, 75 
master’s programs, and 16 doctoral programs. Programs are offered in the 
College of Arts and Sciences; the ^hools of Business, Education, En^neer* 
ing and Computer Sciences, Music. Nursing, Law, and Graduate Studies; the 
Truett Seminary; and. alli^ graduate programs at the Baylor College of 
Dentistry in Dallas and the U.S. Army Academy of Health Sciences in San 
Antomo. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: The Dean is the chief academic and administrative 
officer for the College of Arts and lienees and reports directly to the 
Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs. The Dean oversees the 
academic programs; supports academic freedom; provides leadership in 
maintaining excellence in curriculum, teaching, and scholarship; administers 
academic, financial, and personnel matters within the College; and, repre- 
sents the College of Arts and Sciences in fund-raising initiatives and other 
activities. 

QUALIFICATIONS; Applicants should have a proven record of administra- 
tive and budget experience and should demonstrate excellence in teaching 
and scholarly/creative activity to warrant appointment to senior faculty rank 
m one of the departments within the College. Candidates should be strong 
leaders with effective interpersonal and communication skills, committed to 
undergraduate education and the role of the College in graduate education, 
and supportive of the mission of the University, including its Christian 
character. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: Appointment may begin as early as June 1 , 1 996, but no 
later than August 1, 1996. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURES: A letter of application, a curriculum vitae, 
and the names, addresses, and telephone numl^rs of five references should 
be mailed to the address below. Nominations are welcome. The review 
rocess will begin on January 5, 1996, and continue until the position is 
lied. 

Dean Search Committee 
College of Arts and Sciences 
P.O. Box 97546 
Baylor University 
Waco,TX 76798-7546 
FAX; (817) 755-5629 

Baylor if s Bspiiit ttnnmity affiliattd with th* Bspttst Ctntrul Conttntion of 
Ttxaf. As tin Affimatiw Attion, Equal Employment Opportunity omploytr, Bay^ 
lortnconragfs minoritiot, women, oettrans, an/pertom with disakiUtm to apply 







Dean 

College of Science and Mathematics 

Wright State University invites applications and nominations for 
the position of dean of the College of Science and Mathematics, 
RESPONSIBILITIES; The dean is expected to provide dynamic 
leadership in the quest for excellence in teaching, research, and 
professional service within the mission parameters of a leading 
metropolitan university and must be sensitive to the aspirations 
of diverse constituencies. 

The dean serves as the principal officer and spokesperson for 
the college, reporting to the provost and working with the council 
of deans to formulate university policy. The dean supervises 
departmental chaiis and faculty in formulating college goals and 
policy. Among the 'ean's specific responsibilities are strategic 
planning, program development, faculty developn;ant, resource 
allocation and budget management, research promotion, fund 
raising, enrollment management, and relations with external 
constituencies. 

CAMPUS: Wright State is located in suburban Dayton, Ohio, a 
region of government and industrial innovation in services and 
technology. The university enrolls about 16,500 students, 
including nearly 4, (XX) in graduate and professional programs. 
There are approximately 100 undergraduate, over 30 master’s, 
and five doctoral programs. Research and sponsored programs 
exceeded $25 million in 1994-95. 

The College of Science and Mathematics has more than 149 
(tenured and tenure-track) faculty in the Departments of 
Biological Sciences; Chemistry; Geological Sciences; 
Mathematics and Statistics; Physics; Psychology; Anatomy; 
Biochemistry and Molecular Biology; Microbiology and 
Immunology; and Physiology and Biophysics. The latter four 
departments also report to the dean of Medicine. The Ph.D. 
program in Biomedical Sciences Is jointly administered with the 
School of Medicine. The college programs enroll 1,700 
undergraduate students and 325 graduate students, including 
75 in Psychology and BMS Ph.D. programs. The college faculty 
have a tradition of productive scholarship, recognized during the 
past year by external funding exceeding $5 million. 
REQUIREMENTS: The ideal candidate for fhe position will 
possess a terminal degree and a record of excellence in 
teaching and scholarly research that would meet the 
qualifications for the rank of professor in a department of the 
college. Significant administrative experience, including 
evidence of strong personnel and budget management skills, is 
required. In addition, the candidate must demonstrate 
commitment to the involvement of the college with the regional 
community. Salary for the position is competitive; starting date 
Is expected to be no later than July 1 , 1 996. 

APPLICATIONS: Applicants shouid provide a letter of Interest 
addressing the above qualifications, a curriculum vitae, a.**)d the 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers of five reforer ces. 
Review of applicants wilt begin on January 2, 1995, but 
applications wilt be accepted until the position is filled. Sand 
nominations and applications to: 

Parry Moore, Ph.D. 

Chair, Science and Mathematics Dean's 
Search Committee 
Wright State University 
3640 Colonel Glenn Highway 
Dayton, OH 45435 



Wright State University Is an affirmative actiorVequal opportunity employer. 




Wright State University 

Dayton, Ohio 45435 
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Dean 

College of Business 

Colorado State University^ a Land grant, Carnegie Division I 
research university of 22,000 students, invites applications and 
nominations for the position of Dean of the College of Business. 
This position reports directly to the Provost /Academic Vice 
lYesident 

One of eight colleges at the University, the College of Business 
serves approximately 2,300 undergraduate business and pre- 
business majors, and 320 graduate students enrolled in MBA, 
Executive MBA, and M.S. programs of study. The College is 
AACSB-accredited at the undergraduate and gi^uate levels. The 
College has approximately 80 faculty in the Departments of 
Accounting it Taxation, Computer Information Systems, Finance 
it Real Estate, Management, and Marketing. In addition to these 
academic departments, the College of Business is the home of the 
Institute of Transportation Management, the Center for Quality it 
Productivity Improvement and a large distance education 
program. The College recently has moved into a renovated 
building and has a major capital campaign underway. 

The Dean is the chief administrative officer and spokesperson for 
the College for curriculum, personnel and budget issues. The Dean 
is expected to support and encourage faculty excellence in 
teaching, scholarship, technology, creative endeavors, and 
professional development. In addition, the Dean provides 
leadership for continuing the College's outreach, development, and 
diversity efforts. 

Colorado State University provides a high-quality educational 
and research environment in a community with m\xd\ technology- 
driven companies as Hewlett-Packard, Symbios Logic, Teledyne 
Watcr-Pik, Kodak and Anheuser-Busch. Located 60 miles north of 
Denver at the foothills of the Rockies, Fort Collins is an appealing 
city of 100,000 that offers a pleasant climate with abundant 
recreational opportunities nearby. 

Qualifications 

An earned doctorate in an appropriate discipline is required. 

• A record of achievement in business, industry, or academia 

(including familiarity with AACSB accreditation) commensurate 
with appointment as a tenured full professor. 

• Experience in fund raising and securing external support is 

highly desirable. 

• Personal qualities that will facilitate open and participatory 

relationships with the University community and external 
oonstituendes. 

•A clear commitment to academic excellence and demonstrated 
leadership in undergraduate and graduate education, and 
scholarly activities. 

A commitment to ^obal business education and technology. 

•A demonstrated record of success in achieving cultural diversity, 
equal opportunity, and affirmative action goals 
•A commitment to hi^ standards and professional integrity. 

Applications or nominations should be sent to Nancy Hartley, 
D^n of the College of Applied Human Sciences, 104 Gibbons, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado 80523. Fax 
number: 970-491-7859. An application consists of a resume; a 
letter of application relating qualifications specifically to this 
position; and names, addresses, telephone numbers, and fax 
numbers of five references. The deadline for receipt of completed 
applications is January 10, 1996. Candidates who desire 
confidentiality should indicate such at the time of submission of the 
application materials. The selected candidate will be expected to 
start during summer 1996 or as negotiated. Salary and benefits 
package are competitive. 



Colorado StMte University i$ an affirmative actionJequat 
opportunity employer and specifically invites and encourages 
applications from womtnf minorities and persons uHth 
disabilities. Equal Opportunity Office, 21 Spruce Hall, Colorado 
Stats University, Fort Collins, Colorado BOS23. 



Western Michigan University 

DEPARTMENT CHAIR, Management, 

Haworth College of Business, effective July 1, 1996. 
Candidates must possess Ph.D. or D.B.A. in a management, 
operations management, or human resources area. Must 
currently possess rank of associate or full professor, and have an 
established record in research, teaching, and professional service. 
The college is acaedited by the AACSB at both the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. Western Michigan University, the only 
Carnegie Qassification Doctoral I Institution in Michigan and one 
of the State's five graduate intensive universities, enrolls 
approximately 27,0(X) students, with 25% at the graduate level. 
The University consists of six degree-granting colleges, a Graduate 
College, and an Honors College with 750 regular faculty 
members. Candidates must submit a comprehensive vita or set of 
placement credentials and arrange for the transmittal of at least 
three recent letters of recommendation. These should be sent to: 
Office of the Dean, Haworth College of Business, 2110a Schneider 
Hall, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, MI 49005-3801. 
Applications accepted until 2/1/% or until position is filled. 

An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 



Dean 

College of Business Administration 
University of Wisconsin - Oshkosh 

Applications and nominations are invited for the TOsition of Dean of 
the College of Business Administiation. The College seeks 
candidstes who have a well developed vision of, ern provide 
leadership for, the College into the next century. 

The PosiUon 

The Dean of the College will be responsible for: 

• Recruibnent development, and retention of a diverse faculty, staff 
and student body; 

• DevelopmeU and management of innovative, progressive and 
relevant curd(.ulum; 

• Working coLaborativdy with other colleges and the administration 
to fiiither the L'niversity and College goals; 

• Pro-actively o hancing and extending alliances with corporations, 
the community i nd external funding sources. 

QusJtflctUons 

The successful candidate will have: 

• A PhD or DBA in business or a related field with a record of 
distinguished teaching and research; or 

• Significant corporate experience in an executive policy making 
position with a conunitment to higher education; and 

• Excellent leadership skiUs; 

• Knowledge of current trends and practices affecting business 
education; 

• Demonstrated administrative and problem-solving to represent the 
College to the University system and external agencies; 

• The ability to function effectively in a shared governance 
environment. 

The University and Community 

The University of Wisconsin is located in the Fox River Valley, a 
fast-growing technical snd industrial area with a population of 
300,1^. The CoUese of Business is an AACSB accredited 
institution serving the entire Northwestern and Central Wisconsin 
regions. A team of 50 highly talented and motivated faculty and staff 
in the College are committed to offering both BBA and MBA degrees 
to over 2,(XW students. Important programs offered by the College 
include the Business Development Center, the Asian Business 
Studies Ingram, and the Wisconsin Family Business Forum. The 
University and the College have extensive resources and state of the 
art computing and instructional facilities to support faculty 
devdopment and curriculum improvement. 

Applkatloii Frocese 

The position opens July 1, 1996. Nominations or applications must 
include a letter of interest, current vita, tnmscripU and the names, 
addresses and phone numbers of five references the Committee may 
contact at a later stage of the search. These msteritls nity be sent to: 

Dr. B.S. Stidhar 

Chtir, Search and Screen Committee 
N/E8, 800 Algoma Blvd. 

University of Wisconsin Oshkosh 
Oshkosh, Wisccsisin 54901 

The last day for receipt of applications: Januan 16, 1996. The 
University of Wiscomin Oshkosh is an Equal Employment 
Opportunity Employer. Minorities snd women tie encouraged to 
apply. 
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DEAN 

School of Public Health 
University of South Carolina-Columbia 

Tbe University of South Carolina, Columbia, invites applications and 
iKxniDatioiia for the positkia of Dean of the School of Public Health. 

Tbe Dean of the School of Public Health is lespoouibk for providins leadership 
and bclpins focus the leaching, leaeaich, and service misaioos of tbe School, for 
lepreaenting the School to a wide range of campus ud professional 
coostitnencies, and for adtninistratioa of School's activities and bndMt 
Tbe dean serves oo tbe Conncil of Academic Deans, and reports to the Vice 
President for Academic Affaira and Provost. 

Tbe School offers bachelors, masters, and doctoral degrees in aix disciplioes 
mcluding: Envirocmenttl Health Science, Epidemiology and Bioatanstics. 

Exercise Science, Health Adminiftrstiao, Health Pnxnotioo and Edicaiioa, and 
Spcecb'Langaage Pa tholo gy and Audiology. Tbe School cuneoily enrolls 
approximately 900 PTE students, including 600 graduate studenu, and 
approxiimtely 50 tennre’track faculty members. 

Tbe University, fotmded in 1801, is the nagsbip camptu of an eightnumpus, 
folly accredit^, atatc-snpported system. Tbe University of South Carolins- 
Columbia has strong under graduate and graduate program and highly regarded 
professional schools mcluding: medicine, law, engineeriug, social work, 

pharmacy, acience and matbematica, library and information science, nursing, 
education, criminal justice, journalism and mast ooromunicatioas and business 
administrstioo. About 26.000 students ate enrolled on the Columbia campus 
and more than 40,000 throughout tbe system. 

The City of Columbia is the state capital and has a metropolitan area 
population of almoet a half a mill ion. Columbia is a center of financial, 
transportation, and industrial development m tbe state. Tbe community has a 
rich histoncal and cultural tradition, aixi is located within easy driviog distance 
of both Uk mounuins and coastal beaches. 

Tbe QualiTicationt of tbe successful candidate should include: 

• Extensive expcrieiice m public health education; 

• A record of achievement coauDenaorate with appointment as a tenured full 
professor; 

• A clear commitment to academic exceneocc in undergraduate education, 
mduaie education, and scholarly leaearch; 

• iToven administrative experience, a high standard of professional integrity, 
and a strong sense of professional ethics; 

• An ability to articulste enectively the School’s mission to the students, 
faculty, alumni, external funding agencies and other decision -making 
bodies; 

• A demonstrated commitment to cultural diversity snd equal opportunity. 

Applications and Nominations are invited for tbe porkion to be avaflablc on 
Jmy 1, 1996. Salary full competitive. The Com'r-iicc will begin -eviewing 
applications and nominations oo January 1, 1^96, and continue until tbe 
position is filled. Applicants should send a letter of application, a complete 
resume, and names of three refereooes to: v'!hair-PuMic Health Dean Search 
Committee, Office of tbe Provost, 106 Os>orT:^ Administration Building, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208. Phone (803) 777.2808; FAX 
(803) 777-9502. 

The University of South Carolina is an equal opportunity employer and 
specifically invites and cDCCUxafcs applications from wonsen anl minontiet. 




FOOTHILL . DE ANZA 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

Executive Director 
Occupational Training Institute 

De Anza College, Cupertino, California is now accepting 
applications. 

The Occupational Training Institute (OTl) provides 
employment and tralninn services to displaceo workers 
ana the unemployed. OTl works closely with college 
vocational education areas in improving and developing 
programs that meet current labor market needs. 

The successful candidate will possess a BA in education 
and two years experience in administering employment 
and training programs. 

Empk>yment information may be obtained from. 
Employment Servicea 
(415) 949-6217 or 

E-mail: cme6436@mercury.fhda«edu 

A ^ta Of resume may not be substituted for a completed 
application. First rew€^ date: 12/15/95. Job #96031 
AA/EOE 



SMITH COLLEGE 
Programs in American Studies 
and Women's Studies 



Visiting Assisunt Professor with A joint appointn'ent in AmcRctn Studies 
and Women's Studies. A one-year, fion-rcncwabij^, replacement position 
with responsibility for cote courses in both fields, including an American 
Studies course on the methodological approaches to the field, a team- 
taught interdiscipUnaiy course on the I8^s, a senior colloquium on a 
topic of the candidate’s choosing, and a Women’s Studies methods course 
and a senior semiruu- on Gender, Culture, and Representation. Graduate 
training in these fields is desirable. Demoostrated commitment to inter’ 
disciplinary teaching and some prior experience in teaching American 
Studies amUor Women’s Studies are requii^ Letters of application, cur- 
riculum vUaCt and references should be sent to BarUun Day, Wright 
Hall, Smith College, Box 500, Northampton, MA 01043. Fl^eneoce 
will be given to applications complete before December 15. Smith is a 
member of the Hve College consortium with Amherst, Hampshire, aixl 
Mount Holyoke Colleges, and the University of Massa^usens at 
Amherst. An Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity 
Institution. Minorities and 



women 
to apply. 



are encouraged 
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Executive Dean of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources 

Executive Director of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station 

and 

Dean of Cook College 

Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey seeks candidates for 
Executive Dean of Agriculture and Natural Resources with respon- 
sibilities for George H. Cook College and the New jersey AgricuL 
tural Experiment Station (NjAES). Cook College serves over 3,500 
students, offering undergraduate and graduate professional pro- 
grams across seventeen academic departments. The Agricultural 
Experiment Station encompasses sixteen research ceriters and field 
stations and maintains a network of outreach and service, including 
Rutgers Cooperative Extension (RCE). 

Together, Cook and NJAES epitomize the modern land-grant 
college and experiment station. The mission is to educate students 
and to address and resolve the social, economic, physical, biologi- 
cal, and policy dimensions of contemporary and future issues in 
agriculture and natural resource areas. These include agricultural 
production and competitiveness, food science and engineering; 
nutrition, health, and safety; marine and coastal resources; natural 
resources and environment; and human and community resources 
and development. The annual appropriated budget is $40 million 
and there are approximately 300 full-time faculty. 

As executive dean and director, the individual reports for NjAES 
to the president of the university, and for Cook College to the 
provost of the New Brunswick Campus. The successful candidate 
should be an established scholar of international stature. In addi- 
tion, evidence of administrative achievement; excellence in re- 
search and teaching; experience in outreach, extension, and serv- 
ice and demonstrate leadership ability at both the governmental 
and university level are expect^. 

Applications and nominations will be accepted until December 
15, 1995, or until a suitable candidate is found. Letters of applica- 
tion or nomination, including a current vita, should be sent in 
confidence to: 

Dr. Harry Janes 
Chair, Search Committee 
c/o Office of the Provost and Graduate Dean 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 
18 Bishop Place 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 



THE STATE UNfVERSnY Of NEW JERSEY 

RUTGERS 

Comput ot N«w Mjn*wk:h 



Employment eligibility veriYicalion is required 
An Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer 



ERIC 
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The University of West Florida 
Assistant Professor 

Faculty of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 

Quallflcationt: We aie aeekin( a Pfaytical Oe<^npber with a Ph.D. or near 
comptetioii of that degree for a tenBfe>track poeitioa to begin in Aoguat, 1996. 
Capabilitiea in geomocpholo^ or a related foou are preferred. ability to 
teach an introdoctory coorae in Remote Senaing and/or CIS will be a plua. The 
poeitioa will be aa a memb e r of the faculty of Barth aivl Atmoej^ric Scienoca 
whidi tnpporta a BS in Enviroomeigal Stodiea and a minor in ueography. The 
coorae hM over 200 fnajora at pre a ent; the nonnal teaefamg reqoirenwat ia 2*3 
cooiaca per aemeater. 

The Indltutlon: UWP ie a atate aopport^ oniveraity located rn the Gulf of 
Mexico in Penaacola Florida. Enrolling ia if>proximaiely 8,000 atudcnia. The 
campoa ia a 1 ,000 aac nature preaerve jnat north of Penaacola proper. Local 
facihtiea of izdereat inclode the madquaitcra of the Natiotul Park Service Gulf 
lalanda National Seaabore and a national EPA laboratory to Gulf Brccse. 
Penaacola ia Trve bowa from Atlaitta aaad three honta from New (Meaoa and 
Tallahaaaee. 

Women and nunoritiea are eocoviraged to apply. The Univeraity of Weat Florida 
ia ao Eipxal Opportunity/Afrinnative Actioa natitutioo. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Seitd a letter of iotcreat, rraume, three lettere of 
reference to I>r. Harry Stopp, Reicarch and Graduate Studjea. Tbe Univertity of 
Weal Florida, 11000 Univeraity Parkway, Penaacola Florida 32514 by February 
2a For infemation caU (904) 474>2824 or fax (90i) 474-2062. 



The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

DEAN 

College of Arts &. Sciences 



The Unlvemcy ofTennetsce, Knoxville invites appUca* 
tiom and nominations for Dean of the College of Aits and 
Sciences. The Dean is the chief administiacive offtcer of the 
College, reporting directly to the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs. The Dean is responsible foe Icadirtg the 
largest of the university's academic divisiotu. The College 
includes 27 academic departments and 13 interdisciplinary 
programs and offers undergraduate majors and graduate 
programs of study spanrung the aits, humanities, natural 
sciences, and social sciences. A faculty of nearly 500 pro- 
vides instruction for all Univenity undergraduates and offers 
programs of study leading to the B.A., B.S., B.EA., M.A., 
M.S., M.EA., and Ph-D. degrees. 

We seek candidates whose personal and professional 
qualities and experience assure energetic and creative leader- 
ship in all areas of academic endeavor. Candidates must have: 
(1) sigxuficanc academic arsd administrative experience and 
merit appointment as a full professor with tenure in one of 
the discipline* represented In the College; (2) experience in 
planning, budgeting, arsd fund raising; (3) a belief in faculty 
governance; (4) an awareness of national issues surroutyling 
university education and a vision for addressii^ them; 

(5) a record of commitment to diversity in the faculty and 
student body; and (6) a commitment to exccUerrce in teach- 
ing, research, and service at a major research and/or land- 
grant university. 

Established in 1794, the University of Teimesscc, Knox- 
ville, is located in a major metropolitan area of 680,000 
situated in the scenic Termessee Valley at the edge of the 
Great Smoky Mountaiiu National Park. The UT Knoxville 
campus corvsUts of 12 colleges with an eiuollment of 26.000 
studenu. 

We seek to fill this position by July 1, 1996. The Univer- 
sity especially welcomes as candidates persoiu from tradt- 
tionally undenepresented group*. We will begin screening 
applicatioiu immediately and will coiuider all appUcatiotu 
and nominatioru until the position is filled. Sala^ is 
competitive. Send nominations or a letter of application 
(including a current cuniculum vitae and names, addresses, 
and phone numbers of four references) to: 

Dr. Linda Maxson, Chair, Arts & Sciences Dean Search 
The University of Tetmessee, 

1819 Andy Holt Ave., Knoxville, TN 37996-4350 




imC it sn EEO/AA/TtU lX/S«ctioa SOVADA Employtt 




FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 
Dean, College of Business 



^oridt Atlantic Univertity it accepting applications and nominatiunt for an 
innovative, highly succestful individual to be Dean of its AACSB accredited 
College of Business. Florida Atlantic University is a comprehensive, urban 
university in the State University System of Florida. It enrolls I8.(XX) degree 
seeking and I4.CXX) continuing education students on campuses located in 
Boca Raton. Fort Lauderdale. Davie, Palm Beach Cardens, and Port St. 
Lucie. Approximately 75% of its students and faculty are located on the 
Boca Raton campus. Tlic College of Busiaesais accredited by the American 
Assennbly of Collegiate Scho<us of Business, with specializations in ac- 
counting. decision and information systems, finance, international busi- 
ness, management, maticeting, and real estate. The College has 90 faculty 
and 4.0CX) undergraduate and 500 graduate students at three of the five 
campuses, "^ere is a gro«ring involvement with international programs in 
South America and Europe and with distance education. 



The Dean is the chief acidemic and administrative officer of the College of 
Busineas and reports directly to the President and Chief Academic Officer 
m coordination with the campus vice presidents regarding campus and 
budgetary issues. The deari is responsible for leading the overall teaching, 
research^ and service mission of the College, and for providing dynamic 
leadership for a growing, multi-campus, urban university with strong busi- 
ness and civic community involvement. 



^ailficationa include: 

Preferably an earned terminal degree or national reputation for achieve- 
ment in the public or private sector. 

Demonstrated ability to attract external resources and to work effectively 
with the public. 

The ability to provide strong and effective leadership within the academic 
community to assure quality regarding curriculum, faculty development 
and recruitment, student services, and long range planning. 

An understanding of and an appreciation for the important role collegiality 
plays within the College and acroas the University. 

A committment to innovation in curricului>: in delivery systems, including 
distance learning and technology, and in teaching and research. 

Salary is competitive. The deadline for applications and nominations is 
January 6. 19%. with a preferred starting dale of July 1. 1996. Qualified 
women and minorities are encouraged to apply. Dossiers are subject to the 
Florida Public Records Law. 



Letters of application, including a full curriculum vitae, with the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of at least three references, should be 
sent to: 



The University Provost's Office 
Florida Atlantic University 
777 Glades Road. P.C). Box 3091 
Attn; Dr. Jarold C. Abbott 
Chair, Search and Screen Committee 
Boca Raton. FL 33431 

Florida Atlantic University is an AA/EEO Employer 




FOOTHILL-DE ANZA 

COMMUWITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



The Foothilt-De Anza Community College District, the San 
FrarKtsco Bay area, is antidpatiM faculty positions for the 
1996/1997 df^Kiemic year in the blowing disciplines: 



• Aninnation 

• Biology/Biotechnology 

• Chemistry 

• Computer Information Systems 
*Engl&i 

•ESL 

*Math 



» Microbiology 

► Network Kfenagcraent InforiTiation Systems 
» Nursing 

* • ''^aphicDesigfVDigital Media 

>i8t Assistant Program 



» Physical 
► Sociology 
» Tutorial & Academic Skills 



individuals interested In receiving information 
regarding any of the above should contact: 

Enmtoyrnent Services 
mthi)t-De Anza 
Community College District 
12345 B Monte Road 
Los Altos Mils, Caifomia 94022 
(415)949-6217a 

Ernai):cms6438@mercury.fhda.edu 

FmHI-O* kiXM » an Equal Oiporlirity. Alhmaliva AcSon Employar 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
LONG BEACH 

DIRECTOR OF INTERNAL AUDITING 



CSULB it teeking nominationt or expressions of interest for the 
position of Director, Internal Auditing. The Director will have the 
responsibility for independently planning, executing and 
administering the University’s internal audit function. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor’s Degree; 5 years related 
practical experience; demonstrated potential to independently perform 
all phases of internal auditing; demonstrated ability in personal 
computer applications; strong communication and writing skills; 
ability to interact with all levels of the organization; and ability to 
work effectively with an ethnically and culturally diverse campus 
community. 

PREFERRED QUALIFICATIONS: Experience in auditingcoif>u«ccwitti 
tMtorai and Mat* uw»; rakvant woA experience in higher education and/or 
public accounting or internal auditing with the scope and complexity 
sufficient to demonstrate conclusively the ability to handle the work 
of this position, and an Advanced Degree (^ffiA) or Professional 
Certificate (CPA or CIA). 

SALARY: Commensurate with experience and qualifications. 

Review of applicants begins December 4, 1995 and will continue 
until the position is fiU^. Suhnit a letter of interest addressing 
quaJifications, a resume, and three professional references to CSULB* 
Staff Persomiel SS/AD 33S, 1250 Bellflower Blvd, Long Beach, Ca 
90840-0121. Refer to JOB #333. 



AA/EOE/Titlc DC 

CSVB....REDEFINING THE URBAN UNIVERSITY 



DIRECTOR OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES 

TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 

Texas A AM University is seeking a progressive, experienced 
individual to provide leadership in the expansion and 
strengthening of its human resource programs. The successful 
candidate will be creative, forward-thinking, and capable of 
developing, promoting, and administering state-of-the-art, 
proactive programs that address the University's human resource 
concerns. Texas A AM University is a complex teaching, research, 
and serviceoriented institution with over 12,000 employees and 
43,000 students. 

The Director of Human Resources is responsible for managing the 
human resources depeuiment, which provides a full range of 
human resource services and programs for University employees 
(including employment, compensation, benefits, training, and 
employee relations), and for serving as chief advisor to top 
management regarding human resource issues. The Director 
reports to the Vice President for Hnanoe and Adixdnistration. 

Candidates should have appropriate experience in multiple human 
resource areas in a large organization. A degree in business, 
public administration, or a related field is required, with an 
advanced degree preferred. Knowledge of the complexities of 
higher-education administration is also important. 

The position has a highly competitive salary, commensurate with 
experience and related qualifications, and a comprehensive 
benefits package. To apply, please submit a letter of application, a 
resume, and the names, addresses, and telephone numb^ of three 
references to: 




Dr. Ricky W. Griffin 

Chair, Director of Human Resources Search Advisory Committee 
Office of the Vice President for Finance and Administration 
Texas A AM University 
College Station, Texas 77843-1247 

IX'adUne for Applicitioiv 
January 4 , 1996 

Please be advised that under Texas law, names and oilier 
information concerning applicants or nominees may be subject to 
disclosure upon request 

An Affirmtiim Actkm/tifusl Oj^foriunU^ Cmployrr ComrmUtd to Ditvrjily. 



BARBARA ANN KARMANOS CANCER INSTITUTE 

FACULTY POSITIONS 

OPEN RANK 

Wayne State University School of Medicine and the 
Barbara Ann Kannanos Cancer Institute seeking 
candidates for faculty positions (tenure and non-tenure 
track) to conduct independent research in cancer related 
fields. Must show strong record of accomplishment and 
ability to secure external funding to support research 
projerts. Serve on University, cancer, departmental, and 
multi-disciplinary committees. Provide a research 
atmosphere suitable for graduate training and conduct 
teaching programs. l^.D. or M.D. with strong record of 
scientific achievement inquired. Proven experience that 
indicates the ability to establish a high profile, fimdable 
and contemporary research program. Submit letter of 
interest, curriculum vitae, salary requirements, transcripts 
and three letters of recommendation to: Search 
Committee, Karmanos Cancer Institute, llO East 
Warren, Detroit, Michigan 48201. Equal Opportunity 
Employer. Affirmative Action Employer. M/F. 






ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN BIOLOGY 

MULTIMEDIA INSTRUCTION 

Please see http://www.ksu. edu:80/biology/ for 
information about this tenure-track position. 
Apply no later than February 5, 1996, by 
submitting a curriculum vitae, selected reprints, a 
statement of teaching philosophy, and a 
summary of research interests, and arrange to 
have three letters of recommendation sent to: 
James A. Guikema 

Biology Multimedia Instruction Faculty Search 
Committee 

Kansas State University 
Division of Biology 
Ackert Hall 

Manhattan, KS 66506-4901 

KSU/EOE and encourages dversity among its employees. 



UNIVERSHT OF WISCONSIN-PLATTEVELLE 
Assistant Professor 
School of Agriculture 

He Univenity of Wucaum-Pltticville mvilei tpplicxtiow aod Domitutioiu f . 
the poeitioct of AMUtant ProfcMor in the School of AKncuItnie. Cotkec of 
BiumcM. In^etry, Life Sciences sad Agricalture. 

pQsitiotn Thii tenare*tnck position U a fall-time IcschiiiA position for the 
scsdemic yesr with the possibility of wnuner teichinf. resesrch snd/or 
extension Respouibilities iixlade tcschmg onderpsdaslc sod mssters level 
conrscs in snibosioeM msasysment, a^caltvsl coosvltin^ snd tslec s^ other 
coorses in the sgribiuinesc stes; advtiinc stadeou; stadent dab advisor and 
woikint with sgrihusineM finm. 

Qaslificatioos: Applicants must bold an earoed doctorate in Agricultural 

Economica by the tune of cmploynoeat. Work cxpeneooe in agritwaineaa at 
well sa teaching expenener is ptefened. 

Applicstioa* Inlcretled spplicsina should prov ide the following: 1 ) s letter of 
sp^icstioo that addresses the position drccripttoa; 2) a current resume 
mclading all work experieooe; 3) official traoscri^ of college ciediu; wtd 4) 
three letters of refereooe. 

The poshioo begins Aafoat 1996. snd the deadlaie fat icoeipC of applications is 
Janosry 26, 1996. 

Applkstion materials should be sent to Dr. John Cottingham. Chiir of the 
Selection Committee, School of Agriculture, University of Wutonsm- 
PlatteviUe. 1 Utiivenity Flats, Platteville. W1 51818-3099. Tclet’hooe: (608) 
342-1392, Pax: (6(») 342-1254. Interact: OOTTIN' 11 AM®UWPLa1t.EDUC. 

Tile Univtrtity of WitcouMttfPlatUville i$ on offirmativt metiott. t^ual 
f^yportunity tm^oytr. Women and mtnortty group members are especially 
encouraged to apply. The names ef nominees and applicants who have not 
requesting in writing that their identities be kept coi^entioh and tf all 
finalistSt wilt be released upon request. 
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THE East LAUGH 



Cleaning Off My Desk in 1995 

I^m not sloppy, jiist organizationally unpaired. 
WhiJe cleaning up the files of my mind, I found a 
little potpourri to warm the heart, and end the year 
on a note of good cheer. 

Here's to Our Fifth Year 

It's hard to believe we've given birth to 48 issues, 
especially since in a lot of ways we feel rather vir- 
ginal. Every issue is a surprise, because neither 
reporting nor writing is an exact science. 

To celebrate the new year. I'll be attending the 
9th annual Women in Hi^er Education conference 
sponsored by the University of Texas-El Paso from 
January 4 to 7, for the third year in a row. 

Last year's conference produced dozens of 
fascinating sessions and several articles. But it rained 
and flooded in San Francisco, and January in El Paso 
promises sunshine and shopping in Mexico. 

Who's Surfin' The Web @ Our House? 

Our new homepage and site on the World Wide 
Web get thousands of hits each day. Some stats on 
who's getting caught in our Web: 

Most of you are connecting at work, most likely 
between two and four in the afternoon, and on 
Tuesdays through Thursdays, though there is steady 
connecting throughout the workday. 

Besides the U.S., users come from at least 42 
countries. Frequent users are in Australia, Canada, 
Finland, Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden, the UK. 

There are three times more visits from educa- 
tional as commercial sources. 

The government is also interested: NASA, FCC, 
NIH, NSF and of course the IRS. 

The most popular section is career connections, 
followed by subscription info and articles in the 
current and recent ssues. Of the advertisers in this 
issue, about one-third include their ads on the Web. 

Which schools connect a lot? Berkeley, BU, 
Columbia, CSUN, Louisville, MIT, SFSU, Stanford, 
TAMU, UMD, UMich, UOregon, Penn, USC, 
Wheaton and Wisconsin. 

Wanna sneak a peak? Our address is hppt:/ / 
www.itis.com/wihe 



Harassment Hits at the WIRE Office 

Memo to Jonathan: 

Thanks for stopping by. Since you no longer 
deliver toner cartridges, our paths do not cross. When 
you asked why I didn't return your calls, I said the 
business keeps me pretty occupied. 

As you left, you asked what my T-shirt said. 

When I opened my corduroy shirt to see for myself, 
your hand shot out and grabbed my righi oreast. I 
was so stunned that this would happen to me, and in 
1995, that I said and did nothing at the time. 

After reflecting on your treating me like a piece 
of produce rather than a person. I've decided to do 
one of three things: 1) Become a nun. 2) Become a 
lesbian. 3) Never again be in your presence. 

They say old dogs can't learn new tricks. But try 
reflecting on why you seek relationships with new 
women, your ex-wife left you for a womem, and your 
daughter didn't speak to you for 13 years. 

Perhaps you can learn that this type of behavior 
and the attitude toward women that it reflects is a 
major factor in your failures. I've chosen number 3. 

You Are Sooooo Kind 

Thanks to your generosity, about 400 of your 
friends and colleagues will receive fret holiday 
subscriptions to the December-February issues of 
IVJHE, and a chcmce to continue for another year. 
Haven't sent yours in? Just do it, by December 3. 

Oh, Those Pedants 

A subscriber suggests we stick to conventional 
spellings for Berreta and Poughkeepsie. So does 
Elizabeth Pegues, board member for the State Univer- 
sity System of Minnesota. 

Changes, Changes 

The new set of initials at the bottom of some 
articles belong to writer Doris Green, a former 
editorial director who succeeded me as publisher at 
Magna Publications. She now writes under contracts 
in the higher education field. 

This month's copy editor is Barb Brady, former 
reporter for Wheeler News Service now at the state 
teacher's association. And a mean tennis player. 

Have a happy holiday season. ^ 
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* JOIN THE NETWORK, IMPROVE THE WORLD OF 

□ YES, I want a stronger voice on cannpus. Start my one-year subscription. 

O I've enclosed $66, saving $7 from the $73 introductory price. (Canada $76 U.S. $) 

□ Bill me $73. (Canada $83 U.S. $) Signature 

O Credit Card Visa MC 
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